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BUILDS SALES... yet never costs a penny! 


Food manufacturers satisfied with only the finest 
quality ingredients have for decades been using 
STERWIN (1) color,{2) enrichmentand(3) vanillin. The 
result has been ice cream, baked goods, candy, bev- 
erages (and many other food products) that look 
better, taste better . . . sell better! 

STERWIN’s 4th “ingredient” has played a major 
role, too, in much of this sales success . . . and never 
cost a penny! For this “ingredient” is STERWIN Serv- 
ice. . . practical suggestions and recommendations 
by STERWIN's Technically Trained Representatives 
that frequently cut production costs while helping 


turn out better selling food products. 

These STERWIN Representatives are highly trained, 
broadly experienced men who constitute a nation- 
wide, on-the-spot task force for the more efficient 
production of food products. Small, medium and 
large food manufacturers have saved time, money, 
labor as a result of the sound advice and counsel 
offered by these sales-minded technicians. 

If you use color, vanillin, enrichment . . . see your 
STERWIN Representative or write us direct. Learn 
how the 4 STERWIN ingredients can help your prod- 
ucts look better, taste Soaee ... SELL better. 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y, 
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Sharp Look at Prices, Penalties 
Antitrust boss gives FE clues on Justice Dept.’s future course. 


Sets Specs for Handling Frozens 


All-industry committee recommends practices to police quality. 


Freeze-Dries for World Market 
Irish $700,000 plant to freeze-dry meats, fish, vegetables, fruits. 


The Missing Person in Battle of Brands 
Do chains and manufacturers overlook the consumer in their fight? 


Develop New Flavor Ingredient 
Variety of products suggested for new “pecan butter” additive. 


Precooked Dehydrated Sweetpotato Flakes 


A commercial prototype, pilot plant process produces quality flakes. 


Stretching Machinery Benefits 


Get maximum savings by hitching automatic wrappers to film needs. 


DISTRIBUTION: Key to New Profits—Special Report 


Pacesetters reveal how ‘logistics of marketing’ pays off. 
What Does It Cost? .. 60 
Firm Hand on Stocks .. 60 


Keep Customers Happy 
Moving Goods Faster. . 


Harnessing Benefits .. 62 Building for Growth... 


Strong Pickup in Second Half 


Chief executives see sales, earnings rising in months ahead. 


Weighing the Profits 


High-speed weighing improves quality and yield, raises profits. 
Milling Methods Make Production Strides 


Now, any miller can ‘tailor’ his flour to customer specifications. 


FDA Specifies Spices, Oils as GRAS 


Included in latest rulings are oleoresins and natural extractives. 


Techniques Offer Efficient Odor Control 


Here’s what you can do when (not if) you face this nuisance problem. 


Company Planes Pay off 


Gerber’s two aircraft move executives in a hurry, boost efficiency. 


Determining Volumes of Escaping Vapors 
Derived method helps plant engineers compute exhaust fan capacities. 





SPECIAL FE REPORT 


Useful New Books 122 
Classified Advertising . 124 
Advertisers’ Index .... 127 


Advertisers’ Literature 
& Reader Inquiry Card 
Back of Issue 


Here's how industry leaders are 
reshaping their distribution pro- 
grams for improved efficiency, 
lower costs, better customer serv- 
ice and on-target production 
scheduling.—p. 59. 
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Photo courtesy of The Frito Company 


Another customer admires 
Koroseal’s lack of taste 


; pm corn chips are on their way 
from deep fat fryers to packaging 
machines. At one time belts made of 
canvas were used for jobs like this. But 


cooking oil clinging to the chips 
soaked into the canvas, stained it, 
sometimes made! it rancid. Keeping 
these belts clean was next to impossible. 

Then B.F.Goodrich developed an 
entirely new kind of conveyor belt 
made of Koroseal vinyl. This belt 
stands oil, grease, salt, heat, and just 
about everything else that ruins ordi- 
nary belts. What's more, Koroseal belts 
have no taste, no odor, and no harmful 
ingredients to transfer to food. They 


resist cracking and peeling, never get 
soft and sticky. And since oil can’t 
soak into Koroseal's smooth, polished 
surface, this B.F.Goodrich belt is as 
easy to wash clean as your dishes at 
home. 

The Koroseal belt is typical of 
the many products developed by 
B.F.Goodrich for fast clean handling 
of food products. If you would like 
to know more about the different 
conveyor belts, or special kinds of 
hose for handling syrup, molasses, 
flour, or rigid vinyl pipe that acids 
can't ruin, talk to your BFG distributor. 
As a factory-trained specialist in rubber 
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products, he can answer your questions 
aboutany of the products B.F.Goodrich 
makes for food processing plants. 
B.F.Goodrich Industrial Products Co., 
Dept. M-107, Akron 18, Ohio. 


Koroseal—T,.M.Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


B.EGoodrich 


CONVEYOR BELTS 
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ELECTRIC INFRARED PROCESSING EQUIPMENT NOW PRO. 
VIDES TEMPERATURES FROM 1- TO 3000 F. FOR ANY 
INDUSTRIAL APPLICATION acta HEAT IS garaged 


Unlimited.” 
For temperature 
through” folder. 


BRS 
HAKOUGHE 


Fos Ta REA 


THE FOSTORIA CORPORATION «+ FOSTORIA, OHIO 


MANUFACTURERS OF ENGINEERED RADIANT ENERGY EQUIPMENT 
AND CRITICAL WORK AREA LIGHTING 
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A single FMC “Sterilmatic’’* Continuous Pressure 

Cooker and Cooler Line, for example, handles 360 

No. 303 cans of brine corn per minute — sterilizing 

and cooking by the “in-can” method with safety 
and uniformity. Cans are transferred automatically to the 
pressure cooling shell and discharged onto the take-away 
conveyor at the rate of more than 500,000 cans per 24-hour 
peak season day. 

Processors who have replaced old-fashioned batch retorts 
with FMC “Sterilmatic” Continuous Pressure Cooker and 
Cooler Lines, have practically eliminated the costly dangers of 
spoilage or contamination caused by incorrect retort opera- 
tion, faulty equipment, improper piping, improper venting and 
timing procedures. With FMC “Sterilmatic,” processors are 
virtually assured of a perfectly processed pack—every time. 


WHY FMC “STERILMATIC” COULD BRIGHTEN 
YOUR PROFIT PICTURE 


CONSTANT QUALITY-— The controlled agitation process 
assures that products will be cooked and cooled with absolute 
uniformity to pre-determined quality standards. 


COMPLETE STERILIZATION —“In-can” cooking method 
means that contents and containers are sterilized simultane- 
ously —at temperatures up to 275° F. The high-temperature, 
short-time processing of FMC “Sterilmatic” Lines preserves 
the natural color, flavor, texture and nutrients of the product. 


POSITIVE CAN HANDLING — Cans are positively con- 
trolled throughout. Can denting, a common problem in retort 
Operations, is practically eliminated. 
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DVOMOO 


ANS PER DAY xX 


SCIENTIFICALLY AND AUTOMATICALLY 
PROCESSED TO 





PERFECTION... 
--- ARE YOURS? 








FASTER PROCESSING — Induced convection heating 
through agitation increases the rate of heat penetration, 
resulting in substantial reductions of over-all processing time. 
Conversely, the same principle applies in the cooling process. 


LOWER OPERATING COSTS —- The “One-Man Cook 
Room” is a reality with FMC “Sterilmatic’’ Lines. The absence 
of repeated venting procedures saves up to 50% in steam. 
Controlled counterflow cooling of cans keeps water consump- 


tion to a minimum. 


For more than 35 years, FMC “Sterilmatic’”’ Continuous 
Pressure Cooker and Cooler Lines have been serving the food 
processing industry, providing faster, safer processing and 
money-saving benefits for satisfied users. FMC is ready to 
give you — without obligation on your part — proven facts, 
figures and plans that could lead you to greater profit pos- 
sibilities. Why not contact us today? 


Dedicated to serving the food industries through better 
equipment for better food products 


*Trade Mark—Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Putting Ideas to Work 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
Canning Machinery Division 


Generali Saies Offices: 
WESTERN: SAN JOSE, CALIF. « EASTERN: HOOPESTON, ILL. 
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TRENDS & FORECASTS 


See Developments 


to Watch p. 15 


Rising economy could spark 8.4% pickup in food manufacturing prof- 
its and 5.2% increase in volume in 2nd half of ’61. So say executives 
polled by FE, who report 3.3% drop in profits with 3.6% sales gain in 
Ist half. 


Net income of 41 leading food and beverage manufacturers was 16% 
lower in 1st quarter of ’61 than in 4th quarter of ’60, or $66.2 million. 
Drop is only 1% against 1st quarter of ’60. 


Physical output of processed foods gained 10% from 57 to ’60. 


Prepared food sales hit $3.7 billion in °60, up 23.4%. Estimate for ’65 
is $4.6 billion; for ’70, $5.2 billion. Data are from Colgate-Palmolive, 
which is looking into the business. 


Per capita food consumption in ’60 was 1,488 lb., USDA reports. It has 
not changed significantly since records have been kept. 


Of this, 414 lb. is dairy products; 409 lb. fruits and vegetables; 178 |b. 


meat; 146 lb. flour and cereal products; 108 lb. potatoes; 108 Ib. sugar 
and syrup; 67 lb. fats and oils; 48 lb. frozen foods; 41 lb. eggs; 17 lb. 
coffee, tea and cocoa. 


Average family income before taxes in °60 was $6,900, up $300 over 
59. More than 45% of families had incomes over $6,000. 


Frozen vegetable pack gained 20.6% to 1,958.6 million Ib. in ’60. 
Potato products were up 48.5% ; broccoli 24%. 


Frozen fruit, berry pack rose 13% to 697 million lb. RSP cherries 
were up 35%. 


Shipments of cans for soft drinks increased 81.8% in Ist quarter 
of 61; for beer, 5.1%; lard and shortening, 23.4% ; vegetable juices, 
22.6% ; coffee, 12.5% ; evaporated and condensed milk, 5.2%; fish 
and seafood, 3.3%. Data are from Can Mfrs. Institute. 


Manufacturers’ sales of confectionery and chocolate products in- 
creased 5% in ’60 to $1.2 billion, Bureau of Census finds. 


Wheat flour production in ’60 was 1.8% higher, or 255.1 million cwt. 
Production was at 92.4% of capacity. 


Consumption of corn cereals rose 58% in decade °47-’58 to 308 mil- 
lion lb. for 1/4-lb.-per-capita gain. Wheat cereals dropped 0.8 Ib. per 
capita. 


Maple syrup production in ’61 is estimated at 1.5 million gal., up 34% 
over 60. Further gains will come from central processing. 





Take a look at the pump that 


was designed 


TRI-CLOVER 


LUBRICATION—GEARS— 
BEARINGS 
Gears are located in their own case at- 
tached to, but separated from, the bear- 
ing housing and operate in oil. Grease 
lubricated bearings are of the flushed 
through open type. 














\ 


SPLINED SHAFT 

Large, double key splined shaft for 
strength. Permits easy, quick assembly 
and disassembly. Prevents incorrect 
impeller assembly. Allows easy inter- 
change of impellers in the field... from 
top shaft to bottom shaft, back to front 
«++ without special tools. 


LOCATING RINGS 

Pump body and bearing housing per- 
fectly and easily aligned, thus maintain- 
ing correct clearance in pumping cham- 
ber. Pump body easily removed (no 
“cocking” or binding). Large wearing 
ring area provides added service life 
(maintains required alignment). Sanitary 
—no dead end holes. 





GEARS AND SHAFTS—TIMING 
Gears and shafts pre-timed at the fac- 
tory. Either one or both gears and either 
one or both shafts may be replaced 
easily and quickly in the field by any 
mechanic. Gears can be removed with- 
out removing shafts and/or bearings. 


STATIC, SANITARY, O-RING 

SEALS (Pat. applied for) 
Rapid wear (with accompanying product 
or air leakage) eliminated. No movement 
of O-ring against sealing surfaces. Op- 
erates against vacuum or pressures, 
without reversing the O-ring. Removed 
without special tools. 


FLOATING IMPELLERS 
Single or four lobe types available to 
handle any product or flow require- 
ment. No threads, hubs or inaccessible, 
hard-to-clean recesses in product zone. 





with you in mind... the NEW 


POSITIVE PUMP 


Tri-Clover “PR” series 
pumps are available with 
the following pump drive 
arrangements: Variable 
speed... V-belt... or 
direct-coupled gear mo- 
tors. 


RELIEF COVER* (shown below) 


Simple piston type design. No recesses, pock- 
ets or dead ends for product contamination. 
Self-cleaning during operation. Either spring 
or air actuated. Positive control of product flow. 


*(PAT. APPLIED FOR) 


me In designing this new high-efficiency 
“PR” Series Positive Pump, Tri-Clover 
engineers began where others left off. 

The exclusive features shown on the opposite 
page are engineered to provide you with 

the positive pumping efficiency needed to 
help you reduce processing costs, 

boost output and keep cleaning and 
maintenance expense in line. 

These compact, efficient Tri-Clover 
Positive Pumps are available in 3, 10, 25, 
60, 125 and 300 GPM units—and are also 
available for bulk pick-up tankers. 

For further details, 
write for Bulletin PR-260. 


LADISH CO. 
TRI-CLOVER Jni-Clouer Diuision 


Kenosha Wisconsin 


EXPORT DEPT.—8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, 
U.S.A. — Cable: TRICLO 
In Canada—Brantford, Ontario 





Honeywell complete food processing instrumentation 


e Zone-Control Blanching 
Fast Automatic Peeling 
High-Yield Open Kettle Cooking 
Packaged Retort Control Systems 


The selling power of 

canned goods is only as 

good as the consistency of 

the quality from can to can. 

Only consistent quality 

brings sound profits based on 

real consumer acceptance. Get 

this quality with Honeywell 
instrumentation. From the world’s 

largest line of automatic controls, 
Honeywell furnishes individual instru- 
ments and custom-designs complete systems 
to regulate virtually every canning process. 


FOR BLANCHING. Honeywell instrumentation ensures the 
proper fixing of color, taste, and firmness of the finished product 
by providing precise control of blanching temperatures. This 
instrumentation automatically compensates for varying input 
temperatures, load rates, and other factors by separately con- 
trolling the temperatures in both the inlet and outlet zones. 


FOR PEELING. By closely controlling process variables such as 
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PAYS OFF 
IN 
CONSISTENT 
QUALITY 
FOR YOUR 
CANNED 
FOODS 


temperature and solution 
concentration, Honeywell 
peeler control systems 
reduce process costs and 
eliminate product waste. 


FOR OPEN KETTLE COOKING. 

From filling to draining, 

Honeywell control systems make 

open kettle cooking completely 

automatic. Also, the accurate control 

of product temperature provided by the 
system helps keep product yield high. 


FOR HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL RETORTS. Honeywell’s 
approach to retort instrumentation is characterized by sim- 
plicity and low cost. By offering a number of packaged control 
systems using the same basic instruments, Honeywell simplifies 
the development and altering of automatic retort systems. 


Your nearby Honeywell field engineer will be glad to discuss 
all your instrumentation requirements. Call him today. 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL, Wayne and Windrim Avenues, 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Honeywell 


HONEYWELL INTERNATIONAL Sales and Service offices in all principal cities of the world. Manufacturing in United States, United Kingdom, Canada, Netherlands, Germany, France, Japan. 
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Schedule of Events 


July 

18-21—Nat’l Food Distributors Assn., meeting, 
Commodore Hotel, NYC. 

24-26—Internat’] Apple Assn., meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. 

25-A10—Chicago International Trade Fair, 
McCormick Place, Chicago. 

August 

20-23—Nat’l Assn. for the Specialty Food 
Trade Inc., Nat'l] Fancy Food & Con- 
fection Show, Hotel Astor, NYC. 

September 

11-13—Second Biennial Symposium on Foods, 
Oregon State Univ., Corvallis, Ore. 

23-28—Master Brewers Assn. of America, 
meeting, Hotel Queen Elizabeth, Mont- 
real, Canada. 

25-28—Industrial Bldg. Exposition & Congress, 
New York Coliseum, NYC. 

26-28—Sanitation Maintenance Show, Hote] 
Sheraton, Philadelphia. 


HORS D’OEUVRES 


>» Do-gooders charge that water in 
hams sells at the price of meat. Such 
economic ignorance! Competition long 
ago dewatered the price. 


> Food for Peace shipments of 12 mil- 
lion tons a year saves taxpayers $75 
million in annual storage bills. Maybe 
there is something to the idea of giv- 
ing the country back to the Indians! 


> Horn & Hardart will sell liquor in 
Manhattan. Hope they have bottles in 
coin-windows. Would be alluringly 
like the jug on the stump in Prohibi- 
tion days. 


> Ratio of women to men in U. S. has 
risen to 100 to 97. Some good cooks 


going begging. 


> Citrus-flavored seltzer tablets are 
coming. Hope the flavor lasts through 
the rebound. 


> Tis National Hot Dog Month. It’s 
light hidden too long under a bun, 
the dog is social climbing as an in- 
gredient in gourmet dishes. But is it 
better to be a little piece in a big 
dish or a whole dog in a small hand? 


> Russian scientists propose to draw 
herring across the paths of trawls 
by the attraction of flashing lights. A 
good twist on Mr. K’s old red herring 
trick. 


> If management always studied prob- 
lems as carefully as when they pro- 
gram them for a computer, the com- 
puter might not be necessary. 


> Psychology is an important ingredi- 
ent of 900-calorie diet items. ’Tis 
much easier to stop after drinking a 
premeasured meal than to push one’s 
self away from a table still loaded 
with goodies. 


> Ladies don’t like to be watched by 
neighbors when they select low-cost 
food items in a supermarket. So it is 
sneakermarkets we need, yet. 
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SELECTROL Automatic 
CHECKWEIGHER 


MODEL 1206 








Latest electronic controls 


New engineering features 


New compact size 





This new Selectrol checkweigher auto- eimaee <i 


matically weighs, classifies and sorts at 
speeds up to 120 items per minute, de- 
pending on size and weight of object. 
Rejection accuracy is 2/10 of one per- 
cent of the weight of the commodity at 
maximum speed. 





New Selectrol features include compact 
size that requires minimum space in a 
conveyor line . . . and simplifies circuits. 
Electrical controls are mounted above 


. on ope Q CASE AND BAG 
the conveyor line for easy accessibility. A CHECKWEIGHER 


TYPE 1250 
Selectrols are made by Extra Weight, a 
leading manufacturer of job-engineered 
scales for 45 years with experience gained 
through hundreds of checkweighing in- 
stallations during the past 20 years. For 





complete details, write for Bulletin 3377. 





THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE CO. 


910 W. FIFTH AVE., COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 
In Canada: 5 Six Points Road, Toronto 18, Ont. 





Sales and Service Coast to Coast 


BETTER QUALITY CONTROL .. . BETTER COST CONTROL 
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Put it all together, 
it spells 


SERVICE 


Fast, dependable delivery. Years of experience. These 
are the extra dimensions Miles adds to the versatile 
talents of citric acid. 

Miles has developed a unique deep-fermentation 
process which produces citric acid in quantities that 
assure you of a steady supply. Shipments — small 
quantities or large — are made from more than 70 
warehouses, strategically located and abundantly 
stocked. This means extra insurance for you against 











production bottlenecks and shortage of supply. Add 
to this Miles’ years of experience in applying citric 
acid in the production of foods, beverages, pharmaceu- 
ticals...and in using citric industrially. 
This experience can be working for you; wherever 
you are, there’s easy access to citric acid, hydrous or VI ILHS as “Ws ‘ 
anhydrous, from Miles. Put this versatile acid — Chemical C ompany 
and the extra dimensions of Miles service — to work. Division of Miles Laboratories, Inc. 
Call or write today for more information. Elkhart, Indiana — COngress 4-3111 





THE MODERN EXPANDED FOOD COLORING CONCEPT 


WITH VERSATILE 


ROCHE beta CAROTENE 
COLOR 


Give your oil-base and water-base foods 
color versatility and variety—from ap- 


USE ON E pealing pale yellow to hearty, appetizing 


orange—with Roche Beta CAROTENE. 
PRODUCT 
TWO WAYS NOURISH 


Give your oil-base and water-base foods 
the nutritional-plus added by Vitamin A 
value in “the color that nourishes” — 
Roche Beta CAROTENE. 


VERSATILE ROCHE §@/2 CAROTENE 
THE EXPANDED 2-IN-1 FOOD-COLORING CONCEPT 
COLOR PLUS NUTRIENT 


Vitamins come RIGHT from Roche 





FINE CHEMICALS DIVISION 
HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. 


Nutley 10, New Jersey: NOrth 7-5000 « New York: OXford 5-1400 


ROCHE® 
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SPECIAL FOOD ENGINEERING SERVICE TO EXECUTIVES 


DEVELOPMENTS TO WATCH 


See Who's 
Building What p. 16 


Washington 
Report p. 21 


Puffing droplets by gas injection at 2,000 psi. speeds spray drying 
in new USDA process. Liquid first is concentrated to 40 or 50% 
solids. Key to process is accurate control of density and size of par- 
ticles. USDA developed it to dry cottage cheese whey. 


Wilson has expanded freeze-drying at Omaha. This plant processes 
ground, diced and sliced beef, chicken, and meat bars for military and 
commercial customers—plus meats and shrimp for campers. 


Gerber has installed freeze-drying facilities in California plant. An- 
other firm is freeze-drying spices experimentally. Irish Sugar Co. is 
producing freeze-dried foods for world markets. 


Quick-serve freeze-dried meals likely will replace large percentage of 
combat rations now being packed in tin. 


Foods containing no-calorie cellulose, Avicel, will be in supermarkets 
early this fall. Ingredient is approved by FDA. 


Mild sour cream with long storage life and suitable for variety of fruit 
flavors has been developed at Cornell. 


Some supermarkets are installing cookie plants, another threat to 
commercial bakeries. From dough prepared at central plant or by 
local baker, 1114-ft. machine forms and bakes cookies. 


Vending of food packed in glass containers is under development. 


Packaging materials can be sealed ultrasonically, without clean sur- 
faces. New tool vibrates at 20,000 cps. to heat materials internally. 
Ultra Sonic Seal, New York, makes it. 


Coca-Cola is testing polyethylene bags as shippers for syrup. Portion- 
control syrup packaging is under consideration. 


Vinyl plastic bag holding 25,000 bu. is being tested for grain storage 
at Kansas State, both above and under ground. 


Spray containing 1 ppm. of new antibiotic phleomycin controls rust 
disease of snap beans, USDA researchers find. 


New freestone peach variety with unusually firm flesh for shipping 
has been released by USDA. Flesh is yellow, fine textured, and good 
for canning, freezing, and fresh market sales. 


Sales life of potato chips is boosted 50% by packing in cellophane 
treated with antioxidant, says Olin-Mathieson. 





seem lelgelefeyi(-ve 


about your 


a folstam Melaetiteys| 
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We like to work with hardboiled 
plant location people. The harder- 
boiled the better. That’s because 
we can prove the Toledo-North- 
western Ohio area offers un- 
matched opportunities for Food 
Processing Industries. Our proof 


survey of 


is contained in a 
the area by Fantus Research, Inc., 
one of the nation’s foremost in- 
dustrial location services. For 
more information, write or call 
R. E. Johnson, Manager, Indus- 
trial Development Department, 
The Toledo Edison Company, 


Toledo 1, Ohio 


THE TOLEDO EDISON COMPANY 


an investor-owned electric light and 
power company serving Northwestern Ohio 


‘Who's Building What 





Monthly Reports: These food firms will 
spend $34,619,514 for expansion. 


Contracts Awarded 


Ashmore Sausage Co., Jonesboro, Ga., 
meat processing plant, $125,000. 


Colville Meats, Ine., Colville, Wash., 
meat packing plant, $132,968. 


Consolidated Dairy Products Co., 
Seattle, Wash., milk processing & ice 
cream plant addn., $2,500,000. 


Dairymen’s Assn. Honolulu, Hawaii, 
dairy plant, $881,000. 


High Plains Dressed Beef Co., Dodge 
City, Kan., meat packing plant, $234,- 
5R9. 


Laura Lee Candies of Florida Inc., 
Miami, Fla., candy mfg. plant, $115,- 
000. 


Pepsi Cola Bottling Co., Portland, 
Ore., factory addn., $110,000. 


The Pillsbury Co., Denison, Tex., re- 
frigerated & foods processing plant, 
$2,194,000. 


Safeway Stores Inc., Richmond, Calif., 
frozen foods warehouse, perishable 
goods warehouse, bakery & distribu- 
tion center, $3,318,000. 


Proposed Projects 
Blanton Smith Hatcheries, Nashville, 
Tenn., poultry hatchery, $120,000. 


Borden Dairy Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
milk plant & offices, $1,200,000. 


Bowling Green Coca-Cola Bottling 


Works Inc., Bowling Green, Ky., bot- 
tling plant, $150,000. 


Pury 


Burke Farmers Dairies Inc., Morgan- 
town, N. C., dairy processing plant, 
$220,000. 


California Peanut Co., Richmond, 
Calif., candy plant, $500,000. 


Custom Apple Packers, Brewster, 
Wash., apple packing plant, $161,000. 


Denton-Whitson Food Products, Den- 
ton, Tex., food processing plant, $425,- 
000. 

Holsum_ Bakeries, Springfield, Mo., 
baking plant, $1,500,000. 


Jordan’s Ready-to-Eat Meats, Port- 
land, Me., meat processing plant, 


$357,957. 


Lubbock Packing Co., Lubbock, Tex., 
meat products packing plant, $600,000. 


Merit Frozen Foods Corp., Walling- 
ford, Conn., frozen foods plant, $250,- 
000. 


Pet Dairy Products Co., Anderson, S. 
C., milk distribution plant, $250,000. 


Ralston-Purina Co., Russellville, Ark., 
plant, $150,000. 


Safeway Stores Inc., Oklahoma City, 
ice cream mfg. plant, $250,000. 


Spreckles Sugar Co., Fresno, Calif., 
sugar processing plant, $16,000,000. 


Tennessee Packers Inc. (Frosty Morn 
Div.), Montgomery, Ala., meat pack- 
ing plant, $2,000,000. 


Monterey, Va., 
plant, 


Virginia Trout Co., 
fish hatchery & preparation 
$125,000. 


Western Farmers Assn., Portland, 
Ore., poultry processing plant, $750,- 
000. 


hee 


ARMOUR & CO.’S $6,500,000 PLANT for shortening, edible oil, and margarine 
processing is under construction in Kankakee, III. Unit will produce 150,000,000 
Ibs. of product annually and includes packaging-finished product, and office build- 
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MOYNO, 
FOOD PUMPS 





A MOYNO, FOOD PUMP PUT 
THIS SHRIMP IN ITS PLACE! 


On each cycle, this Moyno smoothly 
pumps 4 oz. of shrimp and tomato sauce into a jar. 
Moyno’s “progressing cavities” keep the shrimp whole Progressing Stator Rotor 
‘ Cavities 

and never toss the sauce! Just as easily Moyno Pumps 

move all foods, ranging from thin soup to heavy pea- 

nut butter, without disintegration, pulsation, aeration or 

agitation. Their smooth rotor-stator contours can’t lodge 

particles where bacteria might thrive, so food stays 

pure. And Moynos can be dismantled, thoroughly 

cleaned and reassembled in minutes. All wettable parts 

except stator are stainless steel. Stator can be stainless, 

synthetic rubber, bakelite or other material. Moyno 

Food Pumps are available in five sizes with capacities 

to 175 gpm and pressures to 75 psi. Write today for 

new Bulletin 100-FE 


ROBBINS & MYERS, INC., Springfield, Ohio 


Moynog Industrial Pumps * Fractional and Integral HP Electric Motors * Electric Hoists and Overhead Traveling Cranes 
Propellair, Industrial Fans * R&M-Hunter Fans and Electric Heat * Trade-Wind Range Hoods and Ventilators 
Subsidiary companies at: Memphis, Tenn., Pico Rivera, Calif., Brantford, Ontario. 
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Profitable food products 
“GET-propelled”’ 


Fast-moving food items get their sales speed from satisfied customers 


who keep coming back for more. Helping processors of fine foods 
improve flavor and texture has been CLINTON’s business since before 
the invention of the shopping cart. More than 50 years of experience 
with products from corn is working on your side when you specify 
CLINTON CORN SYRUP, CORN STARCH, REFINED CORN OIL, LACTIC ACID and 


CLINTOSE BRAND DEXTROSE. , 7 
Technical service 


always available 


CLINTON CORN PROCESSING COMPANY 


ike CLINTON, IOWA 
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Are you giving your institutional 
customers the best packaging? 





They can store and 


see unused portions 


in large-capacity Duraglas’ containers 


When you package food for 
the institutional market in large- 
capacity Duraglas containers, you 
provide extra selling and user ad- 
vantages. Unused portions store 
easily in the original container 
until the food is all used. 

Easy-to-remove closures seal 


contents safely between servings. 

And because the containers are 
clean, clear glass, the people in 
the kitchen can tell at a glance 
what’s in the containers and how 
much is left. 

Glass, being inert, cannot affect 
the flavor and aroma of food 


either before or after the con- 
tainer has been opened. 

To furnish this $8-billion and 
growing “eat out” market, look to 
Owens-Illinois for Duraglas jars 
to serve your needs best. Call the 
nearby O-I office or write to 
Owens-Illinois, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Owens-ILLINoIS 


TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


DURAGLAS CONTAINERS 
AN (J) PRovuct GENERAL OFFICES 


PACIFIC COAST HEADQUARTERS SAN FRANCISCO 
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This is paraffin wax. Note its brittleness. 




















This only looks and feels like paraffin wax. 


It’s flexible, bars moisture, and is edible 


New kinds of fats are entering the food industry under 
Distilled Acetylated Monoglycerides. 
They are officially recognized as edible, of course,* and 


are treated by the body as true foods. They are useful 


the name Myvacet 


mainly for their physical properties: among others, are 
ability to impart plasticity to 


the new fats, Type 7-00, appears on the right 
Note how it is more flexible than paraffin at the 
It also is a highly effective vapor- 
It melts at 99-104 F. Foods dipped 
he melt come out with a pliant, skin-tight coating 


temperature 


Oxvecn barri 


coating with an oxidative stability never ap- 
1 by previously known fats 


Paraffin waxes plasticized with Type 7-00 show greater 


resistance to cracking and chipping. They cling better 
to paper products. 

Myvacet Distilled Acetylated Monoglycerides, Type 9-40, 
a liquid likewise resistant to oxidation, confers pliability 
on such diverse materials as hard fats and plastics. It, 
too, is edible. Chocolate-flavored coatings for candies 
and ice cream can be made more flexible at low tempera- 
tures with Type 9-40. This unique liquid can substitute 
for non-nutritious plasticizers in some plastics such as 
cellulose mixed esters and vinyls. 

Organizations that like to look into developments of 
this importance early in the game should write to 
Distillation Products Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y 
Sales offices: New York and Chicago « W. M. Gillies, 
Inc., West Coast ¢ Charles Albert Smith Limited, Mont- 
real and Toronto. 





producers of Myvacet 
Distilled Acetylated Monoglycerides 





ay, 


Also ... Myverol Distilled Monoglycerides... 


vitamin A for foods and pharmaceuticals 








Distillation Products Industries is « division o¢ Eastman Kodak Company 
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Import Headache Worsens 


Rising influx of frozen Mexican strawberries is 
sparking new demands for tougher import curbs. 
Shipments for the first 5 mos. this year (26.4-mill. 
Ibs.) already exceed the total volume (25-mill. lbs.) 
that came here all of last year. A further irritant: 
Our export sales to Canada are being displaced by 
Mexican berries. 

Imported straws carry a 14% ad valorem duty. Be- 
cause Mexican wages are so low, it is claimed, im- 
porters can pay the duty and still sell at 4-6¢ below 
U. S. freezers’ production costs. 

Existing law requires imported foods to meet fed- 
eral standards set for domestic products. But FDA 
can only spot-check incoming shipments, has no 
power over foreign plants. As a result of industry 
prodding, agency is now “actively considering” feasi- 
bility of new laws or remedies for making foreign 
plants meet same inspection requirements that do- 
mestic plants face. 


Question Package-As-Salesman Role 


Look for deceptive packaging to become as popular 
a Washington epithet as deceptive advertising is 
today. Sen. Philip Hart (D-Mich.), who heads a 
Senate subcommittee investigating misleading trade 
practices, says a preliminary inquiry points to pack- 
aging and labeling as “the areas of greatest poten- 
tial” deception. 

Last month, National Conference of Weights & 
Measures heard several speakers in and out of gov- 
ernment rail against misleading package sizes, 
passed resolution calling on manufacturers to recog- 
nize their “moral obligation” to avoid misleading 
labels. And FDA Chief George Larrick, promising 
active support, told the delegates “we can help you 
by bringing legal actions where indicated.” 


Where Ice Cream Rules Stand 


Stricter federal standards for ice cream produc- 
tion went into effect July 1. These provide that fin- 
ished product must weigh 4.5 lb./gal., must contain 
not less than 1.6 Ib. solids as well as (except for 
bulky-flavored items) 10% milk fat solids and 20% 
total milk solids. 

Certain labeling requirements, plus prohibitions 
against cheese whey and treated skim milk products, 
have been stayed by a court appeal by International 
Assn. of Ice Cream Mfrs. 

Big question facing packers, of course, is what to 
do where federal rules conflict with state standards. 
Most likely, courts will have to decide this one. But, 
for the present, Washington sources say manufac- 
turers would be safer going along with the federal 
standards (which are generally tougher). 


Tie Plant-Prying Bill to Elections 


Supporters of wider factory inspection powers for 
FDA are shooting for public hearings in next year’s 
session of Congress. Their aim is to move hearings 
closer to ’62 elections—when ‘“consumeritis” wil] 
dominate Washington. 

Bills will probably be introduced by Sen. Magnu- 
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son (D-Wash.) and Rep. Harris (D-Ark.), chairmen 
of Senate and House Commerce Committees. 


Tougher Cocoa Standards Set 


Tighter standards for imported cocoa beans, which 
go into effect Feb. 22, 63, call for maximum 3% of 
moldy beans (now 5%) and 3% insect-infested beans 
(now 5%). FDA check of 6,000 samples from 32 
countries showed need for tougher maximums. 


Govt. Looks At ‘Miracle Meals’ 


FDA feels that 900-calorie diets “appear to be sat- 
isfactory for the relatively short period” they are 
used, Commissioner George P. Larrick told recent 
meeting of The Nutrition Foundation. However, he 
insists, “the label should caution consumer to use 
the products under competent medical guidance.” 


Moist Hams Decision Near 


As FE went to press, USDA was studying testimony 
from politicians, packers, retailers, and consumer 
lobbyists in regards to the watered hams regulation. 
Congressmen who have been following the case feel 
that USDA will rule against the 10% moisture con- 
tent allowed in interstate shipments. Although in- 
dustry cited surveys where housewives showed pref- 
erence for moist hams, consumer groups raised a 
vigorous clamor over the issue. 


BRIEFS 


Meat packers’ bid to overturn the 1920 consent decree 
was denied once again by U. S. Supreme Court. 


Tomato growers’ prices are being probed by House 
Small Business subcommittee under Rep. Tom Steed, 
who a couple of years ago investigated the dairy 
field. 







Import curbs on canned fruit (except for apples and 
citrus) were lifted by Great Britain. 
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ENCLOSED 
COUNTERSHAFT ENDS 
for Screw Conveyor 
Power Transmission 


—Most COMPLETE Line... 
Most ADVANCED Design 
by any American 
Manufacturer! 

The rugged DREADNAUGHT 
gives continuous, dependable 

service even with long 
conveyor runs. Deep groove 
ball bearings absorb all 
thrust in either direction. 
Available for 6” to 20’ 
diameter screw conveyors, in 
1:1 and 2:1 ratios, and in all 
shaft combinations. Dust-tight 
and oil sealed, with moving 
parts readily accessible. 
Bulletin illustrating single 
and multiple drive com- 
binations and containing 
complete specifications 
sent on request. 

Another 


quality product 
of 


SOUTHWESTERN 
SUPPLY and MACHINE WORKS 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 











Washington Report continues 


Nonalcoholic Carbonated Bever- 
ages are now required to bear a 
label] declaration of ingredients, 
according to FDA announcement. 
Action was prompted by consumer 
demands. 

FDA commissioner George P. 
Larrick says that a proposal for 
promulgation of standards of iden- 
tity for vanilla extract is under 
consideration, but that there is 
no proposal for standardization 
of nonalcoholic carbonated bev- 
erages and none is contemplated 
in immediate future. 


Frozen Mellon Balls have been 
sighted by USDA for standards 
revision. Proposals for dessert 
item which has recently seen in- 
creased consumer demand, would 
include frozen, balled product 
prepared from suitable varities of 
sound fresh melons. 


New Lettuce Standards provide 
lower tolerances for defects at 
shipping point and higher toler- 
ances en route or at destination. 


Amendments to Poultry Inspec- 
tion Regulations are proposed by 
USDA. One tentative change 
would permit young turkeys to be 
designated U.S. Grade A only if 
they have been held unfrozen for 
at least 12 hours after slaughter. 


Frozen Peaches Standards have 
been revised to provide various 
labels of “character” — texture 
and ripeness —of fruit in each 


grade. Users may now specify 
particular character of product 
needed for particular use. 


Proclamation by President, as a 
result of investigation by U. S. 
Tariff Commission, imposes abso- 
lute annual quotas on imports of 
Blue-Mold and Cheddar cheeses 
and substitutes for cheese con- 
taining, or processed from them. 


Mayonnaise, French Dressing, and 
Salad Dressing may now contain 
oxystearin as a crystallization in- 
hibitor by virtue of standards 
amendment passed by FDA. 


FDA Gave OK to mono- and di- 
glycerides as optional ingredients 
in ice cream, french ice cream, 
ice milk, and fruit sherbets. 


Guides to Permissible Radioactiv- 
ity Concentrations in dairy prod- 
ucts and other foods are con- 
tained in an AEC report released 
through Office of Technical Serv- 
ices, Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration, U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce, Washington 25 D. C. 


Peanut Butter Standards Revision 
is proposed by USDA. Proposal 
incorporates color guides to be 
made of colored plastic and avail- 
able for sale for easier and more 
accurate color evaluation. Mini- 
mum and maximum limits for 
added salt are included with new 
scoring factor of consistency and 
a definition of stabilized and non- 
stabilized types. 





BILL SPONSOR 
HR 6970 Berry 
HR 7320 Vanik 
purposes. 
HR 7335 Dague 
Dague livestock. 
experiment stations. 


Rogers producers. 


on sheep and lambs. 


of apples. 


Humphrey 
Humphrey 

can begin. 
Humphrey 


Humphrey 


Humphrey 
triple damages. 
Keating 
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FE's Box Score on Key Legislation 
OBJECTIVE 


Provide minimum $2/bushel support price for '61 wheat crop. 
Encourage anti-pollution steps by allowing cost of treatment 
works to be amortized at accelerated rate for income tax 


Amend Packers & Stockyards Act in regards to sale of 
Harvey Provide additional research facilities at State agricultural 
Reifel Amend '48 Sugar Act to provide bigger quotas for domestic 


Short Create wheat research lab in N. D. 
Miller Impose 10¢/lb. import curb on mutton, lamb; $1.50/head 


Blitch Set up national hog cholera eradication program. 
Miller Amend Agricultural Adjustment Act relative to marketing 


Sikes Direct Interior Secty. to determine means of improving 
conservation of game and food fish in dam reservoirs. 

Impose graduated tax on taxable income of corporations. 

Amend Clayton Act as to when actions under sect. 4 or 4A 


Amend Clayton Act to declare private antitrust suits to be 
“impressed with a substantial public interest.” 

Require publication of proposed consent decrees, judgments, 
and orders in Federal Register with 30 days’ notice. 

Allow parties injured by loss-leader practices to sue for 


Amend Agricultural Adjustment Act relative to marketing 


COMMITTEE 


Agriculture 
Ways & Means 
Agriculture 
Agriculture 
Agriculture 


Agriculture 
Ways & Means 


Agriculture 
Agriculture 


Marine & Fisheries 


Finance 
Judiciary 


Judiciary 
Judiciary 
Judiciary 


Agriculture 
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Now! TART 
gelled sauces! 


Make them with the only pectin 
that gells without sugar 


Imagine—a tangy gelled fruit sauce! Many new, 
and saleable gelled food products are made possible 
by EXCHANGE LOW METHOXYL PECTIN— 
the only pectin that forms a true gel without 

the need for sugar. 





With L. M. Pectin you can produce a full line of 
gelled foods of any degree of sweetness —even 
sugar-free for diabetics and low-calorie dieters. 

Use it for aspics, relishes, low-calorie jams, fruit jells 
and desserts. They'll stay firm at room temperature, 
yet be tender, elastic and sparkingly brilliant. 


Get full information—including technical data 
and formulas. Call your Sunkist man or mail the 
coupon today. 


SERENE ST A A CA AY SEIN CoRR GeEoW i Soke EE  o 
\ 
\ 





Sunkist Growers 


Products Sales Dept., 720 £. Sunkist St., Ontario, Calif. 
Gentlemen: Please send data on use of Exchange 
Low Methoxy] Pectin in (_ ) low-calorie jams 

( ) aspics (_ ) fruit jells ( ) relishes 

( ) desserts ( ) sauces (_) other. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY ZONE, anno 





STATE 
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Brean 





ASSURES IDENTITY 


new packages 


& products 


CONSISTENT SHIRRIFF LOGO 
ASSURES BRAND IDENTITY 


Greater eye appeal plus strong 
and consistent brand identifica- 
tion are expected with new pack- 
age designs introduced for Shir- 
riff dessert products, marmalades, 
and jellies, Canadian products of 
Salada-Shirriff-Horsey. 

More modern Shirriff logo and 
appetizing pictures of fresh fruit 
highlight the new design. Though 
similar for three product groups, 


*ROPEL-PAK 


AEROSOL 


labels are distinguished by color 
and shape. Caps carry a cross- 
sell message for other products. 


‘SERVE 'N SAVE' PACKAGE 
FOR SLICED CHEESE LINE 


Armour Star Miss Wisconsin 
sliced cheeses are now being 
dressed up in “serve ’n save pak” 
packages that consist of two in- 
dividually-sealed but joined  sec- 
tions of transparent film. 

Each section of the 8-oz. pack- 
age contains four slices. In use, 
one section may be opened while 
other remains sealed until needed. 

Package also introduces new 
labels featuring a four-color Wis- 
consin scene and a stylized milk- 
maid sharing prominence with en- 
larged Armour Star logotype. 


NEW AEROSOL FOR FOODS 
NEEDS NO REFRIGERATION 


Almost indefinite storage of 
concentrated milk products, 
orange juice, and other liquids 
without refrigeration was fore- 
cast by a Florida firm, following 
award of a patent on a new pres- 
surized package for dispensing 
beverage concentrates. 

New “propel-pak” provides in- 
stant and lasting reconstitution 


TWIN CHEESE PACK 


of wide range of concentrates. 
And laboratory tests show that 
natural flavor and vitamin value 
is retained without spoilage, ac- 
cording to supplier, Continental 
Enterprises, Inc., Jacksonville. 

Three “propel-pak” flavored 
syrups are reported to have been 
successfuly test-marketed in Jack- 
sonville and Cleveland. Food 
processors will be offered fran- 
chises for brand-name use of the 
patent with milk, pure fruit juices, 
water flavorings, carbonated bev- 
erages, soups, and other liquid 
food concentrates. (311) 


REUSABLE PLASTIC COVER 
HAS DRIPLESS SPOUT 


Reusable closure-dispenser for 
syrup, juice, canned baby for- 
mula, and other products employs 
a spout to eliminate dripping and 
dribbling. 

Hershey Chocolate Corp. is 
using the polyethylene cover as 
a premium offer for chocolate 


DRIPLESS CLOSURE-DISPENSER 































syrup. Customers receive two of 
the “Pour-N-Seal” tops, described 
on can labels, for 25¢. 

A plastic cap is snapped on 
after the can end has been punc- 
tured or cut out. A unique vent- 
ing system keeps can contents 
from surging and allows the de- 
vice to be taken apart for easy 
cleaning. 

Available in several can sizes, 
the DuPont Alathon constructed 
dispenser is produced by Siax In- 
dustries of Mass., Newton High- 
lands, Mass. (312) 


POLY/FOIL PACKAGE PERMITS 
PRE-PURCHASE INSPECTION 


A polyethylene bag with an alu- 
minum foil folder which can be 
lifted to permit inspection of 
meat prior to purchase is being 
used for several pre-packaged 
products from Hebrew National 
Kosher Foods, Inc., N.Y.C. 

Die-cut arrow in folder permits 
inspection and also points to prod- 
uct name. Entire poly bag can 
be placed in hot water. 

Foil box is supplied by United 
Board & Carton Corp., N.Y.C. 
(313). Poly bag is applied via a 
Flexvac machine from Standard 
Packaging Co., Clifton, N. J. (314) 


FROZEN DIETARY SUPPLEMENT 
DEBUTED AS CONCENTRATE 


Vi-Pro-Min, offered by Minute 
Maid in a 6-oz. can that reconsti- 
tutes to 18-0z., is said to be the 
first dietary supplement available 
in frozen concentrated form. 

According to MM, product “of- 
fers a balanced and _ realistic 
weight control program that re- 
duces calorie intake according to 
a safe, medically-approved prin- 
ciple. A day’s supply provides a 
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DIE-CUT FOIL FOLDER 


FROZEN 
DIETARY 
CONCENTRATE 





236-calorie liquid nutritional sup- 
plement that permits a 1000-calo- 
rie evening meal.” 

Unusual name is a contraction 
of “vitamins, proteins, and min- 
erals.” 


FROZEN MUFFINS READY 
FOR NATIONAL MARKETS 


Frozen muffins, now being mar- 
keted regionally by Downyflake 
Foods, Inc., will go national later 
this year. Firm’s blueberry, honey- 
nut, corn and raisin-bran muf- 
fins are now in the New York, 
Philadelphia, and New England 
areas. 

A unique six-muffin aluminum 
container, specially designed for 
Downyflake, solved the difficult 
problem of drawing and forming 
multiple-cavity containers from a 
single sheet of .003-in. gage foil. 
Cavities are each 114-in. deep, 
134-in. wide at the bottom and 
2%-in. wide at the top. Outside 
dimensions are 9-in. x 6-in. 

Reusable container was designed 
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FROZEN MUFFINS IN FOIL 


by Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Sales Co. (315) 


MARS MAPS HALLOWEEN PUSH 
WITH 'JUNIOR' CANDY LINE 


An aggressive Halloween pro- 
motion campaign by Mars, Inc., 
will be spearheaded by a new 
line of candies, the Mars ‘Juniors.’ 

Milky Way, Snickers, and 3 
Musketeers are firm’s first prod- 
ucts to appear in the Junior size. 
Smaller bars will be packaged in 
1-lb. polyethylene bags. 

Campaign will include TV, 
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COOKER - COOLER | 
aa! | 


Cooks and Cools 
In A Single 
Two-Stage 
Operation 


CHESTER-JENSEN COMPANY 


347 Tilghman St. 


(Dept. S) CHESTER, PA. 


Specialists in Stainless Steel Industrial and Food Equipment 


26 


for Pastry Fillings 


ASTRY fillings and other food products requir- 

ing similar processing may now be cooked and 

cooled in the new Chester-Jensen stainless steel 

Cooker-Cooler in a single two-stage operation. 
Cooking is accomplished by circulating low-pressure 
steam or hot water through a pressure jacket which sur- 
rounds the vat containing the product. Coolant is then 
circulated through the same jacket. Agitation to suit 
the product and assure rapid, uniform cooking and 
cooling is provided. Finished product flows from 
outlet at bottom. 


Cooker-Cooler pictured processes all fillings for the 
exclusively premium grade products of Ebinger Baking 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. Here cooking and cooling time 
ranges from thirty minutes to one hour per 200-gallon 
batch, depending upon product and finished temper- 
ature desired. A second Cooker-Cooler is on order. 

We will be glad to investigate your cooking and 
cooling problems and submit recommendations. 


Chester-Jensen 
Equipment is Built 
Entirely in U.S.A. 


BUY AMERICAN 
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| ing for and billboard advertis- 
ing “for the biggest Halloween 
support any candy ever had,” ac- 
cording to Mars advertising offi- 
cials. 


DISPLAY SWITCH from supermarket 
shelf to dairy cabinet is expected to 
boost sales of Prunex Prune Juice 
from RIR Assoc., N.Y.C. Green con- 
tainer is made by Milk Container Div. 
of American Can Co. (316) 


New Product Shorts 


Duncan Hines has added Cherry 
Almond and Date Nut to its line of 
Early American cake mixes. 


Welch Grape Juice Co. has begun a 
major TV campaign to push Fiesta 
Punch, a new fruit drink. 


Ralph Schler, St. Joseph, Ind., has 
introduced orange and lemon flavored 
pickles. 


Nestle Co. is testing Keen, a new in- 
stant soft drink mix in four flavors— 
lemonade, cherry, orange, and grape. 


Packaging Briefs 


Multi-Meter Div. of Rieke Metal 
Products Corp. is marketing Flo-Top, 
a bottle pouring spout which com- 
bines the features of a bottle cap 
with directional flow, a no-drip spout, 
and an open-close control. Two-piece 
cap is molded of high impact, virgin 
polyethylene. (317) 


Nashua Corp. announces IMAC APC 
Label Paper, a new heat seal grade 
said to provide trouble-free adher- 
ence over a range of room tempera- 
tures and humidity from 45 to 115F. 
and from 20 to 80% RH. Paper re- 
places Nashua’s Pervenac CL and 
IMAC PL grades used for labeling 
bakery products in film and other 
materials. (318) 
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Duncan Hines... good old fashioned flavors 
protected in new-fashioned Riegel package 


To protect the goodness of Early emnerican Cake Mixes, 
Duncan Hines relies on a special lamination of glassine and 
polyethylene produced and printed by Riegel. 


This package keeps delicate flavors, fine powders, short- 
enings and critical moisture content firmly protected. 


We've a flair for thinking of every product as something 
special...and developing for it the one best packaging 
answer, be it pouch paper, glassine, foil, plastic, film or 
combination ... printed, coated or plain. Write for more 
information today ... for the new ideas come from Riegel. 


Flexible Packaging Division 

Riegel Paper Corp., 260 Madison Ave., NYC 16 
Flexible packaging materials for 

foods, drugs, chemicals 









FLEXIBLE 
PACKAGING 
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ariety in serving your Early American Butter Pecan Cake, 


try these tempting suggestions: 
‘TIONERS' Stile 








CENTRIFUGAL SKILL AT WORK 


THE WORLD’S BEST APPLE JUICE... 


It's finer tasting . . . retains the essential flavor of the fruit... 
is free of impurities . and is enjoyed by increasing millions 
daily. 

Not restricted to any single brand label, the world’s best apple 
juice is the product of any company seeking to provide the 
consumer with the finest—and using the most modern proc- 
essing method to do it. 


Their secret for finest juice processing! The Sharples Super 
Conejector . . . the machine that employs high centrifugal 
pressure to extract the best from the apple—or any other 
fruit bound for juicing. 


What makes the Super Conejector better? First, its high 
capacity continuous operating efficiency at a substantial 
saving in labor—centrifugal pressure forces the skin 
te its outer wall, uniformly extracting the juice with- 
out the “grinding” effect of conventional methods. 
Secondly, yields are greater. The Sharples Super 
Conejector centrifugally ‘‘squeezes” the last drop 
from the pulp. 


But—whether you have been squeezing, mashing, 
pulverizing or otherwise extracting juice from 
fruit—you owe it to yourself and the consumer 
to investigate this unique concept in fruit 
juice processing by Sharples. 
We would be pleased to show you how to 
put the Super Conejector to work in your 
plant. It's Sharples Centrifugal Skill at 
Work—for finer products and greater 
profits in your processing operation. 
You Made Sharples First/ 


Centrifugal and Process Engineers 


THE SEAR PLESs CORPORATION 


2300 WESTMORELAND STREET / PHILADELPHIA 40, PENNSYLVANIA 

NEW YORK~ PITTSBURGH «CLEVELAND+DETROIT+CHICAGO- HOUSTON + SAN FRANCISCO-LOS ANGELES+ ST. LOUIS: ATLANTA 
Associated Companies and Representatives 
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Packers Deny Soft Can Problem 


Frozen orange juice concentrators polled by Foop 
Engineering last month unanimously denied reports 
that retailers were finding it difficult to open cases 
of new aluminum packs without cutting the cans. 
Pasco Packing and Winter Garden Citrus Products 
Co-op, two of the biggest Florida freezers, said no 
such complaints had been received from their cus- 
tomers—which include many large volume buyers. 
H. P. Hood & Sons, marketing a composite foil 
can, said it is experimenting with tear-strip cartons 
to ease the case-opening problem. The firm plans a 
. new shipper for next season where the tear strip 
will receive adequate marking all the way around 
the box. 





Makes Package Match Market 


A two-level type of packaging committee keeps 
Stouffer Corp.’s packages abreast of changes brought 
about by market expansion, Marketing Director 
James M. Biggar told a recent American Manage- 
ment Assn. seminar. 

An inner hard core group consists of Biggar, ad 
manager, head of quality control and product devel- 
opment, and chief purchasing agent. This inner 
group is joined, from time to time, by the outside de- 
sign consultant, production manager, industrial en- 
gineer, and machine design engineers. 

“Action meetings” are attended by both of the 
company’s major carton suppliers. These outsiders 
receive minutes of the action sessions so that they 
can implement the decisions into package changes, 
Biggar explains. 





What Does the Consumer Like? 


Can and bottle makers are probing consumers up 
and down the country as part of their battle for the 
soft drink business. 

A poll by the Home Makers Guild for Owens-Illi- 
nois’ glass division found one-way bottles cited by 
46% as the preferred beverage container. Check of 
1,175 respondents also found 24% favoring deposit 
bottles, 11% cans, and 19% “no preference.” 

A somewhat different picture, naturally, emerges 
from a head count of just under 800 people by the 
Psychological Corp. for Continental Can. Almost one- 
fourth, or 24%, of the adults who had tried all con- 
tainer types voted for the cans, vs. 62% for bottles, 
and 14% for either cans or bottles. Among teen- 
agers, 27% favored the can. 


First Food Test for New Coating 


e Bakery items have passed initial trials with the 
recently introduced Daran-coated board, reports Pot- 
lach Forests. Coatings, developed by W. R. Grace’s 
Dewey & Almy, is a water-based polyvinylidene chlo- 
ride that has been widely used as barrier packaging 

in films and as a solvent coating for cellophane. 


FDA OKs Cello, Poly—at Last 


Two of the food industry’s favorite films—cello- 
phane and polyethylene—finally won FDA’s seal of 
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approval. Both materials had previously been used 
under provisional clearance. 

On the face of it, poly stands to gain more than its 
rival. While cello producers say that no food firms 
had held back from using the film in the provisional 
stage, U. S. Industrial Chemicals’ William Marsh, 
vice pres., concedes that “‘many food processors pre- 
ferred to await FDA’s formal OK.” 

FDA drew one exception in its ruling. Agency ex- 
empted boil-in-bag pouches, will come up with sepa- 
rate regulation for them later. 


















Price Cuts in Wraps 


Intense scrambling among flexible films has led to 
another wave of price shaving. Goodyear clipped 6% 
off the price of Vitafilm. Price cuts of 3¢ to 5¢/Ib. 
by Hercules, W. R. Grace, and Phillips Chemical, 
cropped hi-density poly down from 38¢ to 35¢/Ib., 
and medium density down to 3214¢-33¢/lb. Later, 
AviSun reduced polypropylene to 64¢/lb. to maintain 
the regular spread with other flexibles. 












Report on Glass Containers 


One reason behind the upward surge in popularity 
of half-gallon milk jugs is hinted at in the just-out 
annual report of Glass Container Mfrs. Institute. 
Says GCMI: Some firms indicate that large size milk 
bottles serve for as many as 75 to 80 trips compared 
to 34 for the usual quart bottles. 


BRIEFS 


Greater strength for pressure and vacuum resis- 
tance are claimed by National Can for its newly- 
developed tri-cluster beaded tins. 














New edition of its popular “Glossary of Packaging 
Terms” has just been published by Packaging In- 
stitute, New York City. 











Local saturation campaigns in 24 key markets spark 
U. S. Steel’s promotion of canned soft drinks this 
summer. Company contends that 43% of nation’s 
bottlers now offer tinned pop (as against 25% in ’59). 
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PURITY 69 


FROM BABY FOODS 
TO FROZEN PIES... 


PURITY 69 prolongs storage and shelf life far beyond 
normal requirements! Stabilizes fruit fillings over a 
year at refrigerator temperatures while other spe- 


cialties break down after a week or two. Withstands 
as many as 40 freeze-thaw cycles while other special- 
ties weep and cause texture changes after two to five 


freeze-thaws'’. 


PURITY 69 also offers superb gourmet qualities in 
taste, texture and clarity. A simple taste-color com- 
parison shows the difference. 


750 Third Avenue, New York 17 


3641 So. Washtenaw Avenue, Chicago 32 . 


Ilustration courtesy of GLASS CONTAINER MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC 


after months of storage 


PURITY 69 should be evaluated wherever smooth 
heavy-bodied texture, lack of cereal taste and ex- 
ceptional shelf-life are desired. Suggested for all 
types of frozen specialties, canned and jarred foods, 
canned pie fillings, fruit desserts. Write for information. 


NATIONAL STARCH and CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
735 Battery Street, San Francisco 11 


And All Principal Cities in the United States, Canada and Mexico 
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Robot Picker Brings Big Benefits and Problems 


Mechanical harvesting of fruits and tomatoes for processing is coming 
fast. With it are coming new problems. 

Highest single element in tomato costs is harvesting. It represents 
about one-third of the total, according to Mr. W. B. Murphy, president of 
Campbell Soup. There are tremendous cost savings in gathering fruit, too. 


Eliminates But cost reduction is not the only benefit. Most harvesting is done by 
migrant labor—‘“one of the seamier sides of our fine American life,” to 
quote Mr. Murphy. 

If you ever picked cherries you appreciate at a glance the economic 
significance of the machine method. When the tractor-borne, hydrauli- 
cally operated steel “hand” grasps a major branch and shakes, all the 
cherries on that part of a tree come tumbling down. They fall onto shock- 
breaking canvas, roll into a conveyor, and are mechanically discharged 
into water in tank-trucks for delivery to the plant. 

But mechanical harvesting is a one-pass proposition. It picks green 
and ripe and good and bad at the same time. 

This poses challenges to horticulturists and to food technologists. Plant 
genetics must come up with more uniform ripening. Food technologists 
must enlarge the plant inspection operation and make it more efficient 
and faster. At the same time, they will have to find valuable uses for re- 
jected raw materials. Pickled green tomatoes, maybe? 

It is to be expected that great improvement in the total quality of me- 
chanically harvested fruits and tomatoes will be made in the next few 
years. Extensive research is being done in this direction. Special techniques, 
such as hydrocooling the harvested fruit with iced water or air blast to 
reduce deterioration, will be utilized. 


seamier side 
of life 


Tree and vine In the end, tree and vine quality will be better retained until it is pre- 
served by processing. 
7 Meanwhile technologists can afford no compromise with quality while 
retained the switch from hand to mechanical harvesting takes place. Nor can there 
be any delay in developing waste-saving uses for rejected raw materials. 
True, processors are encountering higher costs as a result of machine 
damaged raw material. But we agree with a Yuba City fruit grower. He 
says that this may be considered the processor’s contribution to the overall 
cost of mechanization. 
’Tis a case where savings are so great that extra expenses are more than 
justified. And think what the savings will be when Teamster Union Hoffa 
dictates the pay and the workhours of hand picking labor! 


quality better 
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CONTROL SPOILAGE LOSSES 
WITH NEW DOW CHELATING AGENT 


4 NEW APPROACH to problems caused by trace metal ions 
in food is now available. Versene® CA chelating agent is 
calcium EDTA (calcium disodium ethylenediaminetetra- 
acetate dihydrate)—a product developed specifically for 
the food industry. It chemically inactivates troublesome 
metal ions such as iron, copper and nickel. Such ions, unless 
controlled, can cause formation of undesirable precipitates 
and complexes and catalyze oxidative degradation. 


UNWANTED PRECIPITATES AND COMPLEXES are widely en- 
countered in food products. Insoluble, needle-like struvite 
crystals frequently form in canned seafood, decreasing 
customer acceptance. Complexes of heavy metals appear to 
be a cause of “‘gushing”’ or ‘“‘wildness”’ in beer and cloudi- 
ness and sedimentation in wine. Versene CA chelating 
agent solves both these problems. In addition, it may be 
utilized to eliminate the undesirable blackening caused in 
cauliflower, asparagus, and potatoes by iron complexes. 
RETARDATION OF OXIDATION with Versene CA is an 
excellent method for stabilizing flavors and odors and thus 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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extending the shelf life of food products based on fats and 
oils. Inactivation of metal ions not only eliminates the 
catalytic effect of the ions on the oxidative process, but 
also enhances the effect of anti-oxidants such as ascorbic 
acid. Versene CA has been shown to eliminate the white 
ring which commonly forms on the surface of French 
dressing during storage. Retardation of oxidation extends 
the shelf life of mayonnaise, salad dressing, margarine, 
nutmeats, and similar products. 


FDA REGULATIONS on the use of Versene CA in sandwich 
spreads, malt beverages, salad dressing, French dressing, 
mayonnaise, oleomargarine, potato salad, canned shrimp, 
canned crabmeat, and in non-standardized sauces and 
dressings were published in the January 5 and April 4, 1961, 
issues of the FEDERAL REGISTER. Regulations on other 
products mentioned have not been obtained. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION and samples write Technical 
Service and Development, THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Midland, Michigan, Department 851KE7. 


Midland, Michigan 
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Broad probes, 
new procedures 
at Justice Dept. 


point Wis: 


§ Sharp 


OUGHER ANTITRUST ENFORCEMENT— 

with greater stress on price fixing—will give 
the Justice Dept. a stronger off-stage role in food 
company operations. And emphasis on criminal 
sanctions will bring the problem closer to home 
as far as corporate officials are concerned. 

To get a tack on the Justice Dept.’s future 
course, Foop Engineering editors last month in- 
terviewed Asst. Atty. Gen. Lee Loevinger, new 
Antitrust Div. boss who has strong beliefs on what 
can be done to strengthen the Sherman and Clay- 
ton Acts. Based upon what was said at that meet- 
ing, plus related developments in Washington, 
food chiefs can look for: 
®> More government probing into the industry’s 
I, pricing techniques. 





THAYER C. TAYLOR 


Associate Editor, ‘Food Engineering" 
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. Industry Prices 


. Penalties for Fixers 


ENGINEERING 













ANTITRUST BOSS LOEVINGER tells FE editor: ‘‘We must make 
laws against price-fixing more self-enforcing. More suits that 
hit the pocketbook will accelerate respect for the law.” 


> Stronger likelihood of jail sentences and fines 
for individual violators of antitrust laws. 

& Changes in Justice Dept. procedures making 
it easier for small business victims to sue for tri- 
ple damages. 

& New look at the industry’s stepped up urge-to- 
merge. 

Justice Dept. presently has some 50 pricing 
probes (in over 40 cities) covering such staples 
as meat, dairy, and bakery items, among others. 
Loevinger says the investigations are needed “to 
find out what is going on and whether new pol- 
icies or laws are needed.” Some interpret this to 
mean that Justice may be building a case for 
new price-fixing laws. 

Three indictments (not related to the above 
probe) have already been trotted out this year. 
Two focus on Florida bakery firms while a third 
charges 8 milk companies, and 4 top execs, with 
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fixing prices and rigging bids in 
sales to Baltimore city and county 
schools. 

As part of its sweeping inves- 
tigations in this area, Washington 
sources believe, the department 
will pay more heed to the “price 
leadership” theory. This argu- 
ment, briefly, holds that in an in- 
dustry dominated by a few com- 
panies there is always a leader 
whose moves to raise or lower 
prices are faithfully followed by 
the other firms. As a result, crit- 
ics contend, you have the same 
lack of competition as if the com- 
panies got together and formally 
agreed to set prices. 

H. Graham Morison, former 
asst. atty. gen., warned a re- 
cent American Management Assn. 
briefing session on government 
regulations that the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration may tackle this prob- 
lem by: 

...1) Expanding the scope of 
antitrust laws through judicial ac- 
tion. Antitrust law is largely 
judge-made, Morison observes. 
... 2) Expanding coverage of the 
Sherman Act’s section 2 (which 
bans monopolizing, and attempts, 
agreements, or conspiracies “to 
monopolize”). 

Significantly, Sen. Kefauver 
plans bills along this line. One 
of them, reportedly, would make 
identical bids grounds for legal 
presumption that collusive price 
fixing existed, thus shift the bur- 
den of proof from government to 
the accused. 


Fashionable Prison Garb 


Loevinger wants the antitrust 
laws to be more “self-enforcing.” 
Two ways for accelerating this, 
he has indicated, are more fre- 
quent application of jail terms 
and more aid for small-business 
victims of predatory price fixing 
or monopolies. While he points 
out that “not every violation calls 
for a jail sentence,” he quickly 
adds that such sanctions are ap- 
propriate where there is ‘“con- 
scious and deliberate violation.” 
And such violations, he adds, “are 
a serious offense ...as immoral 
as any other act that injures the 
many to profit the few. Those who 
are apprehended in such acts are, 
and will be treated as, criminals 
and will personally be subjected 
to as severe a punishment as 
we can persuade the courts to 
impose.” 

Of course, jail sentences are 
not entirely novel. Inthe ’57 
Safeway Stores case, for example, 
the president and general man- 
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Antitrust Chief Lee Loevinger 


Q. Many food companies are expanding into overseas markets, often by 

acquisition. Do our laws have anything to say on this? 
A. Antitrust laws cover foreign operations where they affect domestic 
industry. Say, as an example, that six food manufacturers were selling 
to an important chain store group in London. If one of the American 
firms bought this chain and then prevented the other five manufac- 
turers from selling their products to that chain, that could be a violation 
of our laws. We would certainly take an interest in it. 


Q. Why does the Justice Dept. want a law requiring pre-merger notifica- 

tion when it already has the power to file suits against pending acquisitions? 
A. It would put all companies on equal footing. True, some companies 
tell us they plan a merger and ask for our opinion. But many others 
don’t. Our people waste a lot of time reading newspapers, business 
and financial journals, and other sources in order to learn what mergers 
are being planned or have already taken place. If we have advance 
notice, we’re in a better position to get the facts we need to decide 
whether or not we should investigate further or act. Advance notice 
can help the companies, too. Merger suits can be expensive, and a 
company is better off if it knows beforehand that the government will 
or will not oppose a planned acquisition. 


Q. Is it true that you believe in jail terms for price fixers? 

A. Not every violation calls for a jail sentence. But where the individual 
is guilty of a conscious and deliberate effort to violate the antitrust 
statutes he should be made to serve a sentence in accordance with the 
criminal sanctions imposed by the law. Of course, the important thing 
here is to determine the difference between individual and corporate 
responsibility. Conscious and deliberate violators will be subject to as 
severe a punishment as we can persuade the courts to impose. 


Q. Does the Attorney General’s announcement of price-fixing probes in 
the milk, meat, and bread fields indicate that this practice is considered 
a serious problem in the food field? 
A. That’s what we hope to find out. Generally speaking, price fixing in 
foods, where it occurs, is most likely to be of limited geographical ex- 
tent as in the case of the bakers in the Jacksonville area. However, we 
are investigating to see if new prosecutions, laws, or policies are needed. 


Q. Can you elaborate on your belief that more private suits by small busi- 
ness would help antitrust enforcement? 
A. Even if Justice Dept. wins an antitrust suit, the victim of price fixing 
gets no direct aid. Because the victim can sue for triple damages, pri- 
vate suits along this line would make potential violators more respectful 
of the law. Our need is to make the law more self-enforcing; private 


at 


ager of the chain received l-yr. That the antitrust laws should 
probated jail terms as well as help small business is another 
$75,000 and $5,000 fines, respec- Loevinger credo. As he states, 
tively. And, last year, 4 officials “the victim gets no direct aid 
of the Los Angeles Meat & Pro- even if we win a big suit.” 
vision Drivers local of the Team- He concedes that changes in de- 
sters Union received 3-yr. pro- partment procedures in consent 
bated sentences and $1,000 fines decrees have been explored. He 
for Sherman Act violations. does note that “if victims of anti- 
However, public talks by Jus- trust brought more suits for 
tice officials strongly suggest triple damages, the pocketbook 
greater recourse to criminal sanc- effect would make potential vio- 
tions of the Sherman Act—actual lators hesitate.” Here, industry 
jail terms rather than suspended sources stress the fact that Loev- 
sentences. In this connection, it inger’s background includes con- 
is worth noting that Robinson- siderable experience representing 
Patman’s Section 3 (enforced by injured parties in antitrust cases. 
Justice Dept.) also provides for In the past, defendants in Jus- 
l-yr. jail terms. tice Dept. suits have favored con- 
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Gives Views on Key Issues... 


Suits that hit the pocketbook can often be more effective in this respect 
However, the Justice Dept. can help private 
parties only to the extent of providing the information that is on the 
It wouldn’t be fair for the small businessman to assume that 
the Dept. would try his case for him. 


than government action. 


record. 


Q. What are the guide lines used to approve or oppose a contemplated 


merger? 


A. Each case has its own factors. Competitive effect has to be weighed. 
Thus, a merger between two smali companies, which may result in 
better competition, could be looked upon more favorably than when 
two big companies combine to bring about a situation tending to 
monopoly. Other considerations include comparison of the size of the 
largest firms in the field to those being merged, the prior relationship 
between the two companies, the resultant size of the merged firms 
compared to the field in which they operate, whether the new combina- 
tion dries up the source of supply for competing firms. 


Q. Would you comment on the Federal Trade Commission’s effort to get 
access to business data Census Bureau receives from industry? 


A. We'd like to get certain industry information, too, although we do 
not expect confidential information regarding individual companies. It 
would be very helpful to us in those industries, such as food, where you 
have a tremendous number of competitors. 
such a problem in basic industries like steel where it is comparatively 
Nor do | think businessmen will be 
less inclined to cooperate with the Census Bureau if the FTC wins its 
Practically every information-gathering task Census carries out 
has been started at the request of business who realized that there 
was no other way of getting the necessary information. 


easier to compute market shares. 


case. 


Q. FTC Chairman Dixon has declared that the commission ‘will be alert 
to the goals and desires of the White House and the Congress.’”’ Would 
this kind of “‘direction’’ be said to characterize the Justice Dept.’s future 


course, too? 


A. Our powers are based on the law, as passed by the Congress. [f 
a specific abuse is widespread, naturally you will expect close coopera- 
But we can act only pursuant to law. 
My oath of office is to the laws and Constitution of the United States. 


tion between different agencies. 


Q. Has the Dept. taken any special notice of the merger activity in the 


food chain store field? 


A. Mergers there seem to be exploding all over the lot—chains buying 
each other, buying up drug stores and discount houses. 
that this is an area where some investigations are needed. 


sent decrees (in civil suits) or 
pleas of nolo contendere (in crim- 
inal cases) because such settle- 
ments, by keeping evidence from 
the public record, protect them 
from triple damage suits. Congres- 
sional critics say that the Justice 
Dept. has been too quick to accept 
such arrangements. 

In the food industry alone, ac- 
cording to an FE check, prac- 
tically all of the suits completed 
by the department between 755 
and ’60 followed this path. Out 
of 25 case dispositions, 11 were 
settled by consent decrees, 10 by 
government’s acceptance of pleas 
of nolo contendere. 

One change Loevinger report- 
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Information-getting isn’t 


It could be 


edly favors is to make such de- 
crees public before they are 
signed, thus give interested par- 
ties a chance to have their say. 
A step in this direction was taken 
in the recent asphalt price fixing 
case (by the previous adminis- 
tration) when the government ac- 
cepted a nolo contendere plea but 
insisted that the final order carry 
a section making the defendants 
liable for triple damages. This 
still falls short of critics’ objec- 
tions because it applies only to 
governmental bodies, not to pri- 
vate parties. More recently, Sen. 
Humphrey filed a bill to require 
the government to publish pro- 
posed consent decrees in the Fed- 


eral Register 30 days before they 
are to take effect, thus giving out- 
siders a chance to state views. 


Corporate Wedlock Preview 


With industrial mergers again 
on the upswing, Loevinger wants 
new tools for the Justice Dept. 
One such aid he seeks is compul- 
sory pre-merger notice, where 
combined assets of the acquired 
and acquiring companies would 
exceed $10 million. 

In the past, the government 
has shown more-than-average in- 
terest in food industry mergers. 
For example, a National Indus- 
trial Conference Board economic 
analysis shows that of 57 anti- 
merger suits brought under Sec- 
tion 7 of the Clayton Act, over 
one-fourth (or 16 cases) touched 
on the food industry. However, 
six were started by the Justice 
Dept., ten by Federal Trade 
Commission. 

An FE study indicates that food 
mergers may set new records this 
year. According to FTC, there 
were 53 food industry mergers in 
56, 32 in ’58, 55 in ’59, and 52 in 
’60. However, a running check 
kept by FE shows that at least 
48 mergers took place this year 
up to June 10—indicating that 
the ’59 high will be easily topped. 

For the most part, these mer- 
gers are between companies op- 
erating in the same branch of 
the food industry. But at least 
12 of them may be said to rep- 
resent attempts to diversify— 
where the acquiring company 
seeks to broaden its product line 
to appeal to a wider range of con- 
sumer tastes (Pet Milk buying 
C. H. Musselman), or latch onto 
a fast-growing product area 
(Campbell Soup absorbing Pep- 
peridge Farms), or get a foothold 
where technological potentials are 
promising (Borden taking over 
Wyler & Co.). 

Mergers that aim at diversifi- 
cation are called “conglomerate” 
types, and their applicability to 
present antitrust statutes is a 
thorny problem both in and out 
of government. The market area 
they affect is much harder to pin 
down than in the more tradi- 


tional horizontal (where manu- 
facturers of the same product 
combine) and vertical (where a 


manufacturer and a supplier or 
retail outlet may join together) 
types. However, as the conglom- 
erate type becomes more impor- 
tant, Loevinger can be expected 
to steer Justice Dept. activity in 
this direction. (End) 
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Sets Specs for Handling Frozens 


All-industry committee recommends practical operating 


practices for voluntary policing of quality 


HOW TO HANDLE frozen foods 
to protect quality has been spelled 
out by Frozen Foods. All-In- 
dustry Coordinating Committee 
headed by H. C. Diehl. 

As part of a 5-year upgrading 
program, FFAICC also calls for 
indoctrination of employees at all 
levels in proper techniques and 
their importance. The coordinat- 
ing committee also hopes to en- 
courage development and use of 
better equipment for’ keeping 
frozen foods at proper tempera- 
tures from pliant to retail display 
case. 

Aimed at boosting consumption 
above the $3 billion current an- 
nual level by pleasing consumers 
more, operational standards are 
voluntary. They are realistic, too, 
as contrasted with the AFDOUS 
code. FFAICC starts with logi- 
cal lenience and tightens re- 
quirements to achieve its goal in 
’'65—with tolerances, too. Present 
facilities will not have to be 
scrapped with impractical haste. 

These voluntary standards of 
practice give the business an op- 
portunity to do its own policing 
of quality. Therefore, they can 
forestall state control through 
legislation to enact the code 
pushed by Association of Food & 
Drug Officials of the U. S. 

Recommendations are presented 
here in condensed form. 


AFDOUS is standing by its own 
code. And it is recommending state 
and local regulations for handling 
frozen foods. 





Endorse Recommendations 
These associations endorse the 
voluntary operating practices rec- 


ommended by FFAICC: 


American Trucking Associations 
National Association of Food Chains 


National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers 


National Association of Refrigerated 
Werehouses 


National Association of Retail Grocers of 
the United States 


National Fisheries Institute 
National Frozen Food Association 


National Prepared Frozen Food Processors 
Association 





FFAICC Recommendations 


PROCESSOR—Where processor has 
his own freezer and warehouse, prod- 
uct should leave the warehouse at 0 
deg. F. 

If processor freezes but does not 
have sufficient warehouse space to 
complete the freezing, product should 
leave his plant promptly, at 10F. in an 
insulated and refrigerated vehicle. 
Movement to primary warehouse for 
reduction to OF. should not take longer 
than 8 hr. If trip to warehouse is 2 
hr., or less, an insulated vehicle should 
be used. 

Product temperature should be re- 
duced to OF. upon reaching primary 
warehouse. 

WAREHOUSING — Each warehouse 
should maintain an air temperature 
of OF. 

Temperatures of each room should 
be read and recorded each day. 

Warehouser should record product 
temperature of all lots of frozen foods 
received. 

Whenever frozen foods are received 
at 15F., or higher, the warehouseman 
should propose special handling to re- 
duce temperature to OF. as rapidly as 
possible. 

Each lot 
identification. 

Movement over dock areas should 
be prompt to minimize exposure to 
high temperatures. 

During defrosting, food should be 
effectively protected with cover, or be 
moved from beneath coils. 

Frozen foods going into break-up 
room for assembly of orders must be 
promptly moved out unless room is 
at OF. 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 
—Vehicles should be refrigerated to: 


should be marked for 


Temperature 

‘61 through “62 OF., tolerance to 15F. 
"63 through ‘64 OF., tolerance to 10F. 
by ‘65 OF., tolerance to 5F. 


Device should indicate air tempera- 
ture inside vehicles. 

Route delivery trucks should comply 
with provisions for vehicles of trans- 
portation and be equipped with cur- 
tains or flaps in the doorway area, or 
with port doors. 

Over-road equipment purchased af- 
ter March 1, ’61, should maintain 
product at 5F.; route trucks, at 15F. 


OVER-ROAD TRANSPORTATION 
Vehicles should be precooled to 20F. 


Years 


Frozen foods should be securely 
packaged. 

Frozen food should not be tendered 
to, nor accepted by, a carrier if its 
temperature exceeds OF. 

Frozen foods should be loaded so as 
to provide for flow of refrigerated air 
at the front, rear, top, bottom, and 
sides of load, except for vehicles of 
envelope type construction. 

Product should be loaded promptly 
so that temperature rise does not ex- 
ceed 10F. in ’61-’62; 5F. in ’63-’64; 
OF. by ’65. 

A period of 2% hr. should be al- 
lowed for loading vehicles purchased 
after March 1, ’61, and all vehicles in 
use by ’65. A tolerance of 2F. should 
be allowed for each additional hour 
required in loading. 

Product temperature during move- 
ment in an _ over-the-road vehicle 
should not exceed 15F. in ’61-’62; 10F. 
in ’63-’64; 5F. by ’65. In multiple 
pick-up or delivery, 5F. tolerance 
should be allowed. 


ROUTE DELIVERY—lIn addition to 
above, these provisions should be met: 

Each lot for individual consignment 
should be refrigerated to: 


Temperature 
15F., tolerance of 5F.—for 
period not to exceed 6 hr. 
15F., tolerance of 5F.—not 
to exceed 3 hr. 
by ‘65 10F., tolerance of 5F.—not 
to exceed 3 hr. 


Years 


"61 through “62 


‘63 through ‘64 


Devices should be precooled to 20F. 
before being loaded. 


RETAIL STORAGE FACILITIES— 
Frozen food storage facilities should 
maintain 10F. in ’61-’62; 5F. in ’63-’64, 
and OF. by ’65. 


DISPLAY CASES — Display cases 
should maintain air temperature of 
10F. in ’61-’62; 5F. in ’63-’64; and OF. 
by ’65. 


RETAIL HANDLING—Frozen foods 
should not be accepted by a retailer 
when temperature exceeds 10F. in ’61- 
62; 5F. in ’63-’64, and OF. by ’65. 

All frozen foods should promptly 
be placed in frozen food storage or in 
display cases, but not above product 
load line. 

Retail outlets should be equipped 
with frozen food storage facilities. 
They should employ first-in first-out 
inventory control. 
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ACCELERATED FREEZE-DRYING plant installed by Irish Sugar Co. can process 12 tons of beef, or 30,000 chickens, in three 


8-hr. shifts. Facility cost $700,000. 


Freeze-Dries for World Market 


Shipping economy seen offsetting process cost as Irish firm puts 


$700,000 plant into production on meats, fish, 


IRELAND is counting on freeze- 
drying to tap world markets for 
her agricultural products and 
bring new prosperity to her econ- 
omy. 

A full-scale commercial freeze- 
drying plant has just been put 
into operation by Irish Sugar Co. 
at Mallow, Eire. This $700,000 
factory will dry beef, pork, mut- 
ton, chicken, turkeys, fish, vege- 
tables, and soft fruits. It is using 
accelerated freeze-drying devel- 
oped by Vickers-Armstrong, Ltd., 
London. On three 8-hr. shifts, 
the plant can process 12 tons of 
beef a day, or 30,000 chickens, 
for example. 

Expectations are to develop a 
$140 million annual export busi- 
ness in ten years. Irish Sugar 
anticipates a capital investment 
of at least $11.2 million over this 
period to increase plant capacity. 
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There are 200 workers in the 
plant, and management expects 
the number to double by ’62. 

Biggest markets are considered 
to be England, the United States, 
and Africa. Economy in shipping 
is expected to compensate for rel- 
atively high processing cost. 

This is no sudden venture. Irish 
Sugar processed some 600 differ- 
ent items in its pilot plant at 
Mallow during the past year. The 
firm has worked in close coopera- 
tion with the British Ministry of 
Food, which conducted extensive 
freeze-drying research at Aber- 
deen. Work toward final develop- 
ment of accelerated freeze-drying 
began in 1945. 


Key Technical Factors 


Significant technical factors in- 
volved in freeze-drying are con- 


vegetables, fruits 


up by research 
Vickers-Arm- 


cisely pointed 
technologists of 
strong. 

Once food is frozen, it is vir- 
tually dry since no liquid phase 
is present. If the ice is then re- 
moved by sublimation, the struc- 
ture and spatial distribution of 
salts and other components in the 
dried food are the same as in the 
original frozen food. The effects 
of migration are eliminated. Vapor 
cannot carry salts away from the 
ice surface nor can it produce 
shrinkage of tissues. (turn page) 





“CLOSURE JACK 


HEATER? ELEMENTS 


PLATES SQUEEZE together for contact 
that speeds heat-transfer and cuts 
drying time. Hydraulic jack applies 
force. 


Experience has shown that most 
foods freeze-dry satisfactorily in 
the range 15 to 20C. (5 to 

iF.). If the design figure is 
taken as —17C. (1F.), which cor- 
responds to an ice vapor pressure 
of 1.03 mm. Hg, a suitable maxi- 
mum total pressure in the system 
is 1 mm. Hg absolute. 

Using the latest methods of ap- 
plying heat of sublimation to the 
food, a maximum load of about 1 
lb. of water vapor/hr./ sq. ft. of 
tray area must be extracted or 
condensed. This must be done at 
a partial vapor pressure of ap- 
proximately 0.9 mm. Hg. Consid- 
ering that 1 lb. of vapor at this 
pressure occupies a volume of 
about 18,000 cu. ft., a high-ca- 
pacity vapor removal system is 
necessary. Consider a_ typical 
single cabinet unit with a tray 


area of 350 sq. ft. carrying 900 


lb. of food. This would require 
a system capable of handling 350 
lb. of vapor/hr., or about 100,000 
cu. ft./min. at the design pressure. 

Multi-stage steam ejector sys- 
tems are a reliable means for re- 
moving this large volume of vapor. 
These have few moving parts and 
require little maintenance. Rela- 
tively large quantities of steam 
and condensing water are re- 
quired, however, to operate them. 

Refrigerated condensing sys- 
tems have high capital costs, are 
complex, require considerable 
maintenance, and the evaporator 
coils have to be defrosted between 
drying cycles. But operating costs 
are likely to be less than for steam 
ejectors. 

The choice between the two sys- 
tems depends largely on local con- 
ditions. Availability of steam and 
water, ambient temperature, and 
power supply costs are factors. 


Application of Heat 


Heat must be supplied to the 
food at a rate of about 1200 Btu. 
Ib. of ice sublimed. Although cost 
of this quantity of heat is small, 
difficulties encountered in trans- 
ferring it efficiently to the ice 
in the food are considerable. 

Sublimation depends on _ the 
rate at which heat is supplied 
and on resistance to the flow of 
water vapor away from the ice. 
As drying proceeds, the ice sur- 
face recedes away from the food 
surface. Thus, a layer of dry 
food of increasing thickness and 
low conductivity intervenes. At 
the same time, resistance to flow 
of vapor through the dry layer 
becomes greater. 





Foods Suitable for Accelerated Freeze-Drying 


Beetroot—Cooked, sliced. 
Asparagus—Scalded. 
Onions—Raw, sliced. 
Leeks—Raw, chopped. 
Mushrooms—Raw. 

Mixed vegetables—Raw. 


Animal and Fish Products 


Beef—Raw steaks, raw minced, sliced 
d, raw cubes 
Cooked flaked 
taw steaks, raw chops, minced 
d, chunks cooked 
il—Minced cooked 
Ham—Minced cooked 
Kgg—Raw yolk and white beaten 
together; raw, yolk and white sep- 
irated 
Raw steaks with bone, or bone- 
flaked cooked 


Scampi Raw ; poached 


Vegetables 


Potatoes-—Scalded, chipped, sliced 

Carrots—Scalded, sliced, diced, 
stripped 

Cabbage—Scealded, shredded. 

Peas Scalded., 

Beans, broad 

Beans, green 

Cauliflower 


Scalded 
Scalded, crosscut 
Scalded 


Fruits 


Apples—Raw, diced or sliced. 
Apricots—Raw, halved. 
Bananas—Raw, sliced. 
Black currants—Raw, abraded after 
prefreezing. 
Greengages—Raw, halved. 
Plums—Raw, halved. 
Raspberries—Raw, whole. 
Strawberries—Raw, husked and 
halved. 
Fruit juices—Prefrozen slabs. 
Fruit pulps—Prefrozen slabs. 


Cooked Dishes 


Meat and vegetable stew. 

Spaghetti and tomato sauce. 

Sago pudding. 

Felice pudding. 

All are frozen and cut into slabs be- 
fore drying. 





Heater 
Platten 


Sheet 


Expanded 
Sheet 


Food 


Expanded 
Sheet 


Heater 
Platten 


VAPOR ESCAPES readily through ex- 
panded metal mesh separating heat- 
ing plates from food. This accelerates 
freeze-drying in Vickers - Armstrong 
method. 


It is evident that the highest 
sublimation rate can be achieved 
by applying maximum heat to the 
food when resistances to both heat 
transfer and vapor flow are least 
—i.e., at the start of drying. 

This is achieved by a special 
technique. It provides an effec- 
tive compromise between close 
thermal contact and freedom for 
the escape of vapor. “Accelerated 
freeze-drying” is based on this 
technique. 


Accelerated Freeze-Drying 


In this process, the heating as- 
sembly consists of a _ stack of 
parallel heating plates between 
which the frozen food is loaded 
on trays. These plates can be 
moved together for close, even 
thermal contact with lower and 
upper surfaces of each layer of 
food. Plate movement is actuated 
by four hydraulic jacks that can 
apply 8 psi. 

A heating plate is hollow, and 
contains two labyrinthed counter- 
flow circuits through which hot 
water is pumped. The water is 
heated by steam in a heat ex- 
changer to a maximum of 140C. 
(284F.). 

Each layer of frozen food of 
constant thickness is sandwiched 
between sheets of expanded metal 
mesh. These are inserted be- 
tween both tray and lid and the 
food surfaces. Even when pres- 
sure is applied to the food, there 
is an adequate path through the 
mesh to allow vapor to escape. 

Application of pressure insures 
sufficient heat transfer. Since the 
corners of the mesh are slightly 
pointed, some degree of penetra- 
tion into the food is obtained. 
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Drying Time, Hours 


DRYING TIME IS 8 HR. (av.) in accelerated process. 


tray, and food temperatures to time. 


This increases the thermal con- 
tact and shortens the heat path 
to the ice surface in the food. 
Amount of plate pressure applied 
depends on the load-bearing prop- 
erties of the food. 


Drying Cycle 

Assuming that a single-cabinet 
unit is operated with a four-stage 
steam ejector vacuum system, a 
typical drying cycle would be as 
follows: 

The food is spread on trays in 
even layers about 5% in. thick 
using expanded metal inserts. The 
trays are loaded into a_ rack 
which is then placed in an air- 
blast freezing unit. When the food 
is frozen to about —20C. (—4F.), 
the rack is removed from the 
freezer and wheeled to the cabi- 
net. The trayloads of food are 
loaded into the cabinet with the 
heating plates in the open posi- 
tion. 

Initial rapid evacuation of air 
from the cabinet to avoid thaw- 
ing is effected by high-capacity 
booster ejectors. These reduce the 
absolute pressure in the system 
to 20 mm. Hg in about 3 min. Pri- 
mary and secondary boosters then 
pull the pressure below 1 mm. Hg. 
Pump-down takes about 5 min. 
After the boosters are shut off, 
the “leakage” air load is handled 
by low-capacity ejectors. 

When cabinet pressure is less 
than the vapor pressure of the 
ice, sublimation begins. Now the 
food temperature falls rapidly 
to a minimum of about —30C. 
(—22F.). The heating plates are 
then closed into tight contact with 
the food, and steam is applied to 
raise the temperature of the plates 
from about 15C. (5F.) to 140C. 
(284F.) in 15 min. The plates are 
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Curves relate heating, 


held at this temperature for about 
30 min. 

Subsequent natural cooling of 
the circulating water causes the 
temperature of the plates to fall 
comparatively slowly. The cooling 
rate is adjusted, if required, by 
applying small quantities of heat- 
ing steam throughout the rest of 
the cycle. At the end of drying, 
the temperature of the plates will 
have fallen to 60C. (140F.). 

This cooling procedure avoids 
heat damage to the dry:food sur- 
faces as the sublimation rate falls. 
The temperature of the food sur- 
faces is not allowed to rise above 
60C. (140F.). 

If necessary, heating plates can 
be cooled rapidly by using a heat 
exchanger or by injecting cold 
water directly into the heating 
circuit. 

During drying, the plates are 
gradually brought into closer 
thermal contact with the food by 
increasing the plate pressure in 
increments. Drying is then com- 
pleted when the food is at the 
same temperature as the heating 
plates. 

Food temperatures are meas- 
ured by thin flexible thermocouples 
inserted in the food before it is 
frozen. The total drying time de- 
pends on type of food and thick- 
ness, but an average is 8 hr. 

When drying is complete, the 
cabinet vacuum is broken by ad- 
mitting dry nitrogen. Then the 
doors are opened and the food 
unloaded into a rack. 

As soon as possible after dry- 
ing, the product is packaged or 
canned in dry nitrogen or car- 
bon dioxide. This should be done 
in an air conditioned room at low 
relative humidity. The product 
has a final moisture content of 
about 2% and would absorb mois- 





Vap. Press. of Ice 
at Different 
Temperatures 
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VAPOR PRESSURE of ice in food de- 
clines sharply at low temperatures. 
Most foods require 5F. to —4F. range. 





ture from a damp atmosphere. 

The package should exclude 
moisture and oxygen and _ be 
opaque to prevent fading of color. 
It is advisable to pack reasonably 
tightly to avoid fragmentation 
due to movement of the dry prod- 
uct inside’ the can. 


Heating by Radiation 


An alternate method of trans- 
ferring heat to the food is by 
long-wave infrared radiation. In 
a batch freeze-drying unit using 
radiant heating, the plate assem- 
bly is static. So the complex plate 
closure mechanism of contact 
heating is eliminated. 

The food is placed between the 
plates on open-mesh trays. This 
allows radiant heating on both top 
and bottom food surfaces. 

The heating piate surfaces are 
blackened or otherwise treated to 
increase emissivity, and either 
fluid or electrical heating can be 
used. The plate temperature cycle 
is very similar to that used in 
contact heating. Since the food 
surfaces are virtually open to the 
system, vapor escape presents no 
problem. 

Freeze-drying using’ radiant 
heat is being actively investi- 
gated. Indications are that dry- 
ing times are longer and over- 
heating is liable to occur. (End) 
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GETTING THERE: As retailers drive to build stronger cus- 
tomer loyalty, they have been forced to upgrade the quality 
of their private label packaging, as this representative se- 


lection shows. 


sign work. 


STILL BETTER: Most packaging innovations—as with new 
products—are still sparked by advertised brands. One rea- 
son is greater reliance on market research, professional de- 


The Missing Person in 
the Battle of Brands 


Keep the consumer happy and you'll have less to worry about from 
private labels. Noted package designers pinpoint four areas where 


food makers can strengthen their position 


HOTLY debated battle of private 
labels vs. national manufacturers’ 
brands is beginning to look a little 
like the duelists who shot each 
other and left the lady in question 
without a suitor. 

The lady, of course, is the cus- 
tomer. Everyone says they think 
only of her—but do they? In this 
internal brand competition, both 
the retailers and the manufactur- 
ers risk becoming so involved with 
the marketing complexities and 
paradoxes that they overlook one 
very basic psychological fact: 

Consumers have been very care- 
fully nurtured over the past 30 
years to expect the excitement of 
new products and a wide choice 
of available items. 

Thus, the giant retailer who 
leans too heavily in favor of his 
own labels, and refuses to stock 
enough national brands, is going 
to eventually drive customers 


J. GORDON LIPPINCOTT 
and WALTER P. MARGULIES 


Chairman and President, 
Lippincott & Margulies, N.Y.C 
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away in search of the products 
they have seen advertised. 

The national brander, 
other hand, who “joins” the PL 
battle by producing retailers’ 
brands—and neglects his role as 
product innovator—is going to 
find himself standing still, and 
eventually sliding backwards. 

This is, by way of illustration, 
an over simplification of a very 
complicated subject. No retailer, 
now or in the future, is going to 
stop stocking national brands; and 
any smart manufacturer is not go- 
ing to close up the new product 
shop in his business. 

However, danger signals are 
flashing. One surety: The PL is 
not fad, fiction, or fantasy. It is 
a fact—one that has been with us 
since the Depression, and one that 
shows no sign of disappearing. Al- 
though an overall statistic is hard 
to come by, J. O. Peckham, of A. C. 
Nielsen Co., estimates that PLs 
now account for 8 to 10% of the 
total grocery business. 

A total figure, even if accurately 
pinpointed, is misleading without 


on the 


noting the trend to giantism in 
the retail field. A Nielsen report 
shows that chains and large inde- 
pendent supermarkets accounted 
for 69% of the total food store 
dollar volume in 1960, compared 
to 44% in 1948. Since these chains 
are the headquarters for PLs 
(with the giants, Kroger, Safeway, 
American, Colonial, and A&P, do- 
ing from 10 to 25% in PL sales), 
the manufacturer faces a vital 
market where a sizable potential 
is gone. 


Most Desirable: Copy Catters 

Even when brushed in with sta- 
tistics, the picture does not be- 
come clear until you examine the 
product categories where PLs are 
strongest. They are the products 
—such as coffee, canned vegeta- 
bles and fruits, and frozen foods 
—which offer the retailer fast 
turnover and require little or no 
product development on his own. 
They do not pretend to offer any- 
thing new to the customer. They 
are carbon copies, and in some 
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cases, the very same product the 
national manufacturer sells un- 
der his own name. 

Their appeal to the retailer is 
mainly financial and _ strategic. 
Dollar-wise, the PL offers him a 
better profit margin. For instance, 
one chain’s controlled brands are 
said to represent 14% of its gro- 
cery sales—but more than half of 
the company’s total net. 

Strategically, the PL gives the 
retailer a chance to develop re- 
peat customers by providing an 
exclusive product. If people want 
it, they must come to his stores to 
get it. And if they come to him 
for one product, he reasons, 
chances are he will get the lion’s 
share of their total food dollar. 

As designers and marketing 
consultants with many years’ ex- 
perience in packaging, market re- 
search, and store interior designs, 
we feel that both of these prem- 
ises are faulty, from a long-range 
marketing view. 

To justify this opinion, let’s re- 
turn to our “missing person’’— 
the lady with the go cart. Cer- 
tainly, a lower price on an item is 
an incentive; but it is not enough 
today to convince her that an in- 
ferior-looking product is worth 
the savings. 

Retailers, increasingly aware of 
this fact, are upgrading their lines 

. . and herein lies the biggest 
paradox in the brand debate. As 
they upgrade their packages, and 
invest in local advertisements, re- 
tailers begin to lose their trump 
card: Price difference. 

There are other hidden costs in 
PLs. Warehousing, and capital 
tied up in inventory, to name two. 
Another is the monies spent on 
testing PLs produced by national 
manufacturers, who may not 
watch quality control as carefully 
as they do on products sold under 
their own name. 

All of these factors dip into the 
profit pudding . . . and, after all 
is said and done, the retailer still 
does not have an original or ex- 
citing product because he is not 
equipped and cannot afford prod- 
uct development and market re- 
search. 


Cheapies Won't Do It 


It’s true that the big chains and 
supermarkets should build their 
own storage image. But stocking 
the shelves full of inferior look- 
ing packages is not the way to 
do it. 

Instead, the answer lies in up- 
grading store decor. In our design 
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for a new Kroger supermarket, 
for example, we created a series 
of department “shoplets” for the 
bakery, produce, meat, gourmet 
foods, tea and coffee sections, etc. 
Emphasis was on mood lighting, 
accessories reminiscent of the spe- 
cialty shops of yesteryear, Gay 
Nineties signage, and use of qual- 
ity materials in construction. 

The result: A store that makes 
shopping pleasant, and _ builds 
loyalty among its customers. 

In sum, the consumer’s mood 
for new products, gourmet foods, 
and convenience foods, with built- 
in maid service, and sold in plea- 
sant surroundings, is the real 
power behind the private label vs. 
national brands tug-of-war. 

To quote Mr. Peckham again, 
he says the private label becomes 
a real threat only when the re- 
tailer steps into the role of prod- 
uct innovator. As an example, he 
cites the edge A&P got on major 
meat producers when the chain de- 
veloped the tray-pack bacon pack- 
age, which makes it easier to get a 
few slices of bacon out of the 
package. As a corollary, witness 
the success stories of national 
brands such as Sara Lee, which 
made strong headway into new 
markets despite the fact that they 
far outpriced their nearest com- 
petitors. 

Naturally, it’s easy to quote suc- 
cesses, because the 4 out of 5 new 
products that don’t make the grade 
quickly fade away. Besides devel- 
oping new products, there are 4 
other key areas the manufacturer 
has within his control to improve 
the chances of his products ending 
up alive on the supermarket shelf. 
To wit: 

&> 1. Improving retailer relations: 
Today, when the acceptance of the 
manufacturer’s products has to 
stand up under the scrutiny of 
buying committees, it takes more 
than just a salesman knocking at 
the door. Companies with trade re- 
lations departments and dealer 
relation programs, staffed by top 
executives, find that being of ser- 
vice to the retailer pays off. Re- 
tailers should be told what the 
company’s advertising plans are— 
and how this backing will help 
them on a local level. They should 
be fully advised about the product, 
the research that went behind it, 
and how it will help to build sales. 
& 2. Cost control: The long, hard 
road a new product has to travel 
is dotted with toll bridges, and 
many end the journey with too 
high a price tag for the consumer. 


High prices, and a low profit mar- 
gin for the retailer, are fertile 
breeding grounds for PLs. In spite 
of the few million words that have 
been written about Advance Plan- 
ning, you still see an amazing lack 
of coordination among the depart- 
ments involved in getting a new 
product off to market. 


All Together, Mates 


We are proponents of what we 
call “Systems Marketing.” This 
means simply an overall consid- 
eration of the product as one com- 
plete unit with manufacturing, 
market research, product develop- 
ment, packaging, distribution, and 
advertising all working towards 
one common goal, established long 
before one nickel has gone into 
the product. 

& 3. Packaging: If the product 
has to wear a slightly higher price 
tag than its PL competitor, then 
it must look the difference. Cin- 
derella, in spite of goodly quali- 
ties, didn’t win the prince sitting 
by the hearth in a drab costume. 

It is unusual, however, to iso- 
late a packaging success story, 
because the container is just one 
element in the spectrum, though 
a very important one. 

& 4. Advertising: In the main, ad- 
vertisers take three main ap- 
proaches: 

A. The Campbell approach 
which links all the company’s 
soups under one name. . 

B. The P&G approach which pro- 
motes each product separately 
with a connection to the parent 
company only at the launching. 

C. The Kraft Foods approach 
which puts great emphasis on 
brand for some items and limits 
the name to small type for en- 
dorsement only on other packages. 

Each of these methods has 
merit, but there is a growing 
trend to put more emphasis on the 
corporate name and to consolidate 
advertising. This same trend ap- 
plies to packaging, to give a “fam- 
ily look” to the line, and to in- 
crease its shelf power. This um- 
brella approach is one that the 
private labelers find effective for 
their local advertising. 

These are basic, long standing 
tactics. Yet case histories of 
“Product Failures’ show that 
manufacturers don’t always keep 
these factors in balance. These 
factors will become increasingly 
important in the next decade as 
the marketplace itself becomes 
the property of the big chains and 
supermarkets. (End) 
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VARIETY of products may be 


flavored 


via pecan butter, 


including these bakery items. 
It's also satisfactory for milk 
shakes, ice cream, and some 
candy products. 


Develop New Flavor Ingredient 


Processed pecan "butter" provides concentrated 


flavor for a wide variety of foods. Here's product's 
characteristics, formulation, and potential uses 


YOUR NEXT flavoring ingredi- 
ent? It could be a new product de- 
velopment called “pecan butter.” 

Kitchen and pilot plant tests in- 
dicate it’s a highly satisfactory 
flavor additive for confections 
(fudge and pralines), milk shakes, 
ice cream, dessert sauces, a “foam” 
product (whipped with milk and 
honey), prepared cake mixes, and 
baked goods (cakes, cookies, icings, 
chiffon pies and sweet dough 
breads). 

New product experienced an ini- 
tial setback when originally tried 
as a sandwich spread. Its flavor 
was too “strong.” But this “concen- 
trated” strength prompted our lab- 
oratory to test it as a food flavor. 
As a result, we’ve found it to be an 
excellent ingredient for some food 
combinations when added in 
amounts not exceeding 15%. 

Development was encouraged by 
a leading manufacturer of pecan 
products, which sells some 50 pecan 
items in its 75 retail roadside out- 
lets and 300-odd army post ex- 
changes. Firm’s intention is to fea- 
ture pecan  butter-flavored milk 
shakes in snack bars. In addition, 
a drugstore chain is attempting to 
arrange distribution of the new 
product through its fountain serv- 
ices. 

Indications are that processing 
pecan nuts into a “butter” is the 
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ultimate step in the production of 
a “flavor concentrate” stable and 
suitable for long-distance  ship- 
ments. And, judging from more 
recent tests, pecan butter should 
carry this nut’s flavor into new and 
still undeveloped food products. 

In general, toasted nuts should 
be used for pecan butter flavoring 
of baked goods, confections, and 
milk products. However, tests 
should be run ahead of time to 
learn if certain products (baked 
goods, too) should use raw or 
toasted nuts. 

High fat content of the butter 
means it will replace 75% of the 
fat added to baked goods and 25% 
of the fat in ice cream. It is not 
suitable in fatless products such as 
sherbet or divinity. 


High Oil Content 


Significant is the nature of pecan 
butter’s fat. Product is high in un- 
saturated oils ( about 95%), com- 
prising oleic acid (70%) and lino- 
leic acid (25%). As a result, it is 
rated as one of the highest known 
sources of unsaturated natural oils. 

Cost-wise, pecan butter runs 
more than peanut butter. However, 
when used to extend its flavor into 
other products (whether produced 
commercially or in the kitchen), 
amount required is about one- 
fourth that of peanut butter. 

In addition to flavor richness, 
product is high in nutrients, con- 
taining about 73% fat, 13% carbo- 
hydrates, 10% protein, 1% ash, 


and 3% water. Energy value is 
about 3,650 calories/lb. Pecan but- 
ter also has a smooth creamy con- 
sistency and texture, uniform light 
brown color, aroma of freshly 
toasted pecans, and a pronounced, 
slightly astringent flavor. Average 
peroxide value is 0.69 millimols of 
0. per kg. of oil and free fatty acid 
value is 0.54% (as oleic). 

High oil content makes rancidity 
and staleness major problems. And 
the oil separates rapidly and no- 
ticeably. However, these adverse 
conditions are easily controlled 
with the addition of small amounts 
of an antioxidant to curb rancidity 
and hydrogenated fat to check oil 
separation. 

Suggested as antioxidants are 
0.01 portions of BHA (butylated 
hydroxyanisole), ascorbyl palmi- 
tate, or NDGA (nordihydroguya- 
retic acid). Though preventing oil 
separation, hydrogenated fat pro- 
duces pecan butters with textures 
influenced by additive’s melting 
point. Examples are the firm and 
slightly tough-textured ‘‘butter’’ 
produced with high temperature- 
melting hydrogenated fat (145F.) 
and the smooth and creamy tex- 
ture resulting from low-melting fat 
(120F.). 

Product holds up well if suit- 
ably processed and packaged. 
When kept in unopened jars at 
36-40F., fresh flavor is retained for 
nine months. Opened jars should 
be kept under refrigeration or con- 
sumed within two to three weeks. 
If opened and held at room tem- 
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PECAN BUTTER processing closely resembles that of its 
sister product, peanut butter. Nuts must be shelled, dried, 


perature, product will become stale 
and rancid in about four weeks. 


For Better Flavor 


Pecan butter’s flavor, texture and 
appearance can be improved by the 
addition of small amounts of dry 
ingredients such as dextrose, corn 
starch, corn flour, confectioners’ 
sugar or oat flour. However, any 
of these “drys” shouldn’t exceed 
242%. Higher amounts around 
5% would tend to make the butter 
pale in color, stiffer in texture, and 
less flavorful. These additives may 
also give the product a greasy ap- 
pearance by making them oil-off 
without excessive separation. Pre- 
ferred is a dextrose that adds sheen 
to the butter. 

High water ingredients such as 
corn syrup, cane syrup and honey 
detract from the product’s quality. 
Added in 242% amounts, they give 
the butter a coarsely ground, 
darker appearance, and slightly ac- 
celerated oil separation. Higher 
amounts (over 5%) thicken the 
product and make nut grinding dif- 
ficult. Too, heat generated during 
grinding results in charring. Even 
mixing these ingredients to the 
product (after it’s ground) doesn’t 
help. Product color darkens, tex- 
ture becomes gummy, and flavor 
and aroma are blander. 

We also learned that pecans are 
high in naturally occurring emul- 
sifiers. Consequently, pecan butter 
mixes easily and remains suspended 
well in milk and ice cream mix. 

Product consistency and texture 
are determined to some extent by 
the firmness of grinding. Finely 
ground butter (98% of the par- 
ticles small enough to pass through 
a 200-mesh screen) was fluid 
enough to pour and required 244% 
hydrogenated fat to prevent oil 
separation. Coarsely ground butter 
(95° passing through a 50-mesh 
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screen) was stiff and 
pasty, requiring 144% 
ated fat. 

Pecan butter can be produced in 
plants making peanut butter or 
candy, shelling pecans—or in spe- 
cially designed facilities. Initially 
required is the regular equipment 
needed to shell, dry, grade, toast, 
and cool the hand picked pecans. 
Additional equipment is similar to 
that used for making peanut but- 
ter. This includes burr or stone-type 
mills (for smooth grinding), a ro- 
tary mixer or controlled-tempera- 
ture steam or electrically heated 
kettle (for ingredient blending), a 
filler, jar sealer, and labeler. (See 
processing flow diagram. ) 


How It's Made 


Typical formula for producing 
pecan butter requires meats (100 


slightly 
hydrogen- 





Composition of Pecan Meats* 
Constituent 
Water 
Ash. 1.6% 
Fat. 73.0% 


Amount 


3.0% 


Protein. 
Carbohydrates (Total) 
Fiber... (2.2%) 
Sugar. (3.9%) 
The following are per 100 gm. portion: 
Food Energy 696 cal. 
Carotene (Vit. A) 50.00 1.U. 
Thiamine 0.72 mg. 
Riboflavin 0.11 mg. 
Niacin... 0.90 mg. 
Calcium. 74.00 mg. 
Phosphorous 324.00 mg. 
lron.... 2.40 mg. 
Ascorbic acid . 2.00 mg. 


“Essentially the same as pecan butter. 


9.4% 
13.0% 





and graded before entering roaster. 
to prevent rancidity by sealing jar airtight. 


Care must be taken 


lb.) toasted at 375F. for 12 min. 
Added are quantities of: 

Salt, powdered je | 3 

Hydrogenated fat 21% lb. 

Dextrose 2% lb. 

Antioxidant (BHA) 0.01 oz. 
Ingredients are ground to a 
smooth, fine texture to yield ap- 
proximately 210 jars (8-0z.). 

Important is careful selection of 
the most desirable pecans. Re- 
peated tests point to the use of 
plump, bright-colored nuts that are 
well filled and noticeably fresh in 
aroma and flavor. Pecans lacking 
these qualities produce an inferior 
grade butter. Excellent butter 
can be made not only from indi- 
vidual varieties of nuts but also by 
blending several varieties and by 
using pecan halves or pieces of all 
sizes. 

Texture and consistency are in- 
fluenced by the nut variety, its oil 
content, degree to which it is filled, 
and firmness of the grind. Nuts 
with a high fat content (Schley 
variety) produce a thin product. 
Medium-oils (Stuart) yield a but- 
ter of medium consistency. And 
low-oil pecans (Moneymaker) pro- 
duce a heavy product. 

Here’s a mixing suggestion: If 
heat generated during grinding 
reached 150F. (sufficient to melt 
hydrogenated fat), no further mix- 
ing is necessary. Otherwise, the 
pecan butter must be heated to 
150F., followed by a 5-min. agita- 
tion (slow speed) to assure uni- 
form blending. 

Final step requires product to be 
packed into air-tight, grease-proof 
containers. This is needed to pre- 
vent oil from “crawling” up the 
container (along inner sidewalls of 
headspace) and causing the prod- 
uct to become stale and rancid 
(due to air exposure). Suitable are 
6-, 8-, or 16-0z. jars, cans, or col- 
lapsible tubes. (End) 
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untouched by human hands 


Packs 25 cases of one quart cans a minute— 
untouched by human hands, Works 

right through the coffee break, smoke break, 
lunch break. No down-time for headaches, 
backaches, stomach aches. Investigate 

this ABC automatic case positioner and 


packer right away. Better yet, right now. 


ABC Automatic Case Positioner and Packer A-B-C PACKAGING MACHINE CORPORATION 
P.O. Box 1146, Clearwater, Florida 
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Armour Experiment: Modest Progress... 


Only minor agreements between labor and man- 
agement, such as the obvious need for an expanding 
economy to create new jobs for technologically dis- 
placed workers, have resulted from the efforts of 
the Armour Automation Committee, judging by 
group’s latest progress report. 

Committee, composed of company, union, and 
impartial personnel, has spent nearly two years 
seeking ways to minimize automation’s impact on 
packinghouse workers. Joint report, noting that 
combined search has been “mutually advantageous 
and constructive,” did manage to agree on these 
points: 

& Educational programs and their relationship to 
future job requirements must be studied by private, 
local, and Federal agencies. 

& Public employment services should be coordinated 
to play a more important role in helping workers 
find jobs. (Committee endorsed pending bill in Con- 
gress to provide relocation and retraining benefits.) 
®& Displaced workers being retrained should be 
allowed to stay on unemployment compensation with- 
out interrupting training to take employment. 

& Integration of public and private pension systems 
should be studied as well as increased allowable 
earnings for early retirement. 

& Government and industry cooperation in follow- 
ing three areas can help industry health and growth: 
Increased livestock inventories by use of surplus 
grain; standard minimum wage laws for industries 
which now include sharp differentials; and currently 
unrealistic Federal regulations such as the 1920 anti- 
trust decree keeping packers out of other aspects of 
the food business. 


... But Basic Problems Still Remain 


Not satisfied with the joint report, unions sub- 
mitted their own statement to emphasize several 
areas of disagreement and minimize the Committee’s 
suggestions as “too little and too late.” 

Unions, the Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butcher 
Workmen and the United Packinghouse Workers, 
pointed to differences in both “emphasis and sub- 
stance” as well as the lack of “a greater sense of 
urgency” in the joint report. 

Most notable conflict is the unions’ demand for 
a shorter work week as being essential to approach 
full employment. Company members stated that re- 
sulting higher costs “would make this low-profit 
industry even less attractive and would require 
accelerated efforts to automate just to stay in busi- 
ness.” Impartial members also opposed the reduced 
work week solution because “it would reduce pro- 
ductive capacity at the very time it ought to be 
expanded.” Bargaining at Armour begins next month. 


Unions and the IFT 


Even if you’re a non-supervisory technologist, you 
can’t be forced to join a non-professional union against 
your will, says IFT. This legal opinion has gone out to 
all members in answer to a request for IFT’s attitude 
toward unionization. 

Statement explained that the professional man must 
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be given the opportunity to vote “as a separate group” 
on a proposed union affiliation. A “No Union” vote 
means technologists “cannot be represented by the 
union, regardless of how the non-professional em- 
ployees vote.” 


Clean Own House, Warns Bickmore 


Referring to the low state of business ethics pro- 
duced by price-fixing, conflict-of-interest practices, 
and other questionable endeavors, National Biscuit 
Pres. Lee S. Bickmore told a recent AMA gathering 
that “the businessman should clean up his own dirty 
house and not call on outside people to do it for him.” 

Noting the session’s theme of “The Role and In- 
fluence of Federal Regulatory Agencies in Market- 
ing,” the Nabisco chief emphasized that “business 
put itself in this position. Legislation can render 
judgment and inflict punishment but only business 
can correct the basic, fundamental problems.” 

Bickmore, whose Nabisco firm is on2 of the few 
leading food/beverage companies not tainted by FTC 
or Justice Dept. investigation, is rapidly assuming 
the mantle of leading industry statesman. 


Arbitrator's Case of the Month 


After seven years of service, Fred J. died in March 
’61, prior to the vacation period. Had he lived a few 
months longer, he would have a paid vacation. 

Union believed that the man’s widow should re- 
ceive the vacation pay. Company disagreed, saying, 
“The contract says nothing about deceased em- 
ployees. If it was intended to give vacation pay to 
the heirs of such an employee, it would have been 
spelled out in the agreement.” 

THE AWARD: Arbitrator observed that the con- 
tract provided for vacation money in December for 
employees who didn’t take time off during the vaca- 
tion period. That, as well as other details, convinced 
him the vacation plan was of the kind that regarded 
vacation pay as “deferred earnings.” Union won 
the case and the widow got the money. (Files of the 
American Arbitration Assn.) 





PLAN VIEW shows 
layout of pilot plant 
designed and con- 
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DEHYDRATED SWEETPOTATO FLAKE PILOT PLANT 


Continuous pilot plant process produces ae 


Precooked Dehydrated 
Sweetpotato Flakes 


PRODUCING QUALITY precook- 
ed dehydrated sweetpotato flakes 
is now possible as a result of work 
by the Southern Utilization Re- 
search and Development Division, 
Agricultural Research Service, 
U.S.D.A. Processing principles de- 
veloped by this group can be ap- 
plied to the production of other 
precooked dehydrated flaked prod- 
ucts. 

The Engineering and Develop- 
ment Laboratory of this Division 
designed and constructed a pilot 
plant to produce samples for eval- 
uation, and to adapt standard 
equipment as far as practical to 
the process. Since the processing 
is continuous and the equipment 
is of commercial type, the pilot 
plant is considered to be a proto- 
type for a commercial installa- 
tion. 

The pilot plant was installed in 
an overall area of about 24x 42 
ft. (see above diagram). All op- 
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erations after peel washing and 
including the can sealing opera- 
tion are conducted within a tiled 
room area under sanitary operat- 
ing conditions. The packaging 
room is further separated by tile 
walls because of the high humid- 
ity prevalent in the cooking and 
drying areas. 


Steps in Processing 
& Raw Material... 

Field-run Goldrush variety of 
sweetpotatoes have been used to 
date in all the pilot plant experi- 
mental runs. The sweetpotatoes 
were cured for two weeks and 
stored at 60F. prior to use. Gold- 
rush is one of the most widely 
grown varieties in Louisiana. 


& Washing .. 

Sweetpotatoes were fed at a 
constant rate of 300 lb./hr. to 
the soaker-washer unit where they 
were given a preliminary washing 
with cold water. Final and thor- 
ough washing was done in a rod- 
reel type washer. 


| SOAKER WASHER 
2 WASHER 

3 PREHEATER 

4 LYE PEELER 

5 PEEL WASHER 

6 TRIM. TABLE 

7 SLICER 

8 STEAM BLANCHER 
9 PUREE’ 

10 MOYNO PUMP 

It DRUM DRIER 

12 GRINDING & CANNING 
13 SEALING 

14 PACKAGING TABLE 





} 


®& Preheating ... 

The preheating conditions, im- 
mersing in water (160F. for 30 
min.) were standard practice used 
in the early work. The 30-min. 
time appeared to be too long for 
practical commercial operations. 
Since the optimum preheat condi- 
tions are not known, the preheater 
was designed to evaluate variable 
preheat times of 6 to 30 min. at 
various temperatures and also for 
no preheat. As the sweetpotatoes 
enter the preheater they are kept 
submerged for the predetermined 
time by the flights mounted on a 
continuous rotating steel belt. 


& Lye-peeling . . 

The ferris-wheel type lye-peeler 
was based on that designed orig- 
inally at the Southern Regional 
Research Laboratory for the prep- 
aration of dehydrated diced sweet- 
potatoes. Retention time in the 
lye-peeler is 5-6 min. in a 20-22% 
lye solution at 220F. Sweetpota- 
toes with loosened peel are next 
discharged from the lye-bath into 
a standard rod-reel type washer. 
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The peel and lye are thoroughly 
washed away with water from 
pressure spray nozzles while be- 
ing tumbled through the washer. 


> Trimming ... 

The discharge end of the washer 
protrudes through the tile wall 
where the peeled sweetpotatoes 
drop into a weak sulfite solution 
in the center of the trim table. 
The only hand operation in the 
process takes place at this trim- 
ming table where the fiberous 
ends and surface defects are re- 
moved. After trimming, the pota- 
toes are placed on a conveyor 
over the table which leads to the 
slicer. It is estimated that one 
person can trim at least 300 lb. 
of raw potatoes per hour. 


> Slicing... 

Peeled and trimmed potatoes are 
next cut to half-inch slices using 
a conventional food slicing ma- 
chine. 


& Steam Blanching... 

The sweetpotatoes then enter 
the blancher where they are cooked 
for 30 min. in atmospheric steam. 
The chute to the blancher was de- 
signed to spread the sweetpotatoes 
evenly over the 30-inch wide, con- 
tinuous stainless steel wire belt. 
The belt load averages approxi- 
mately 4 lb./sq. ft. Temperature 
within the blancher was main- 
tained at 210-212F. From the dis- 
charge end of the blancher the 
potatoes drop onto a smooth belt 
conveyor. 

Additional studies are required 
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RAW SWEETPOTATOES are fed into soaker-washer (A), go through washer (B) 
and preheater (C). On discharge from preheater they move up transport (D) to 


lye peeler (hidden from view). 


for the cooking phase of the proc- 
ess to improve efficiency since 
some solids are extracted during 
the blanching operation. Investi- 
gations are planned on the meth- 
ods of cooking such as in water, 
in syrup, or on the add-back of 
condensate in steam cooking to re- 
cover the solids to increase yields. 


® Pureeing ... 

Cooked sweetpotatoes are pu- 
reed in a conventional blade-type 
machine which forces them 
through a perforated screen with 
0.055 in. holes. Water, sulfite solu- 
tion, and other chemicals such 
as antioxidants, if used, are added 
to the cooked sweetpotatoes at 
the pureeing machine. To attain 
initial mashing of the cooked ma- 
terial and mixing of the additives, 
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DEHYDRATED sheet of precooked product emerges from dryer roll onto conveyor 


which breaks sheet and transfers to grinding and packaging room. 
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a rod-type stirrer was installed 
in the feed hopper. 

Water is added to attain a puree 
of 20% solids which, to date, has 
proven satisfactory for application 
of the puree to the double-drum 
dryer. Further work is contem- 
plated in drying purees with high- 
er solids content. Sulfite solution 
is added in the form of sodium 
bisulfite (2 parts) and sodium sul- 
fite (6 parts) to attain a total of 
300 p.p.m. of sulphur dioxide to 
the puree, dry weight basis. A 
commercial antioxidant, when 
used, is added at the appropriate 
rate. A hopper located below the 
pureeing machine serves as a 
surge tank from which the puree 
is pumped to the dryer. 


& Drying 

A good dehydrated flake has 
been produced at the rate of 1.5 
lb./sq.ft. of surface area using 
the following conditions: Steam 
pressure in drums—85 psig; re- 
tention time on the rolls—20 sec.; 
dryer speed—2 rpm; space be- 
tween rolls—0.005 in.; and level 
of puree between rolls—three- 
fourths of the distance from the 
nip to the top of the rolls. 

Moisture contents of the re- 
sulting flakes have ranged from 
2 to 4%, and flake thicknesses 
from about 0.010 to 0.020 in. The 
dryer operating conditions are 
not considered optimum and, con- 
sequently, experiments are under- 
way to determine the optimum 
conditions. Dehydrated sheets of 
precooked sweetpotatoes emerge 
from the dryer rolls and are dis- 
charged on the outer side of both 
rolls into conveyors which break 
the sheet and transfer the product 
into the grinding and packaging 
room. 
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> Grinding... 

A “coconut” grinder is used to 
decrease the size of the flakes to 
about 1/16 to 4 in. dia. The two 
multitoothed rolls turn at differ- 
ent speeds to attain the grinding 
action. 


& Packaging... 

Based on previous experimental 
work, the flaked product has been 
packed in metal cans in an atmos- 
phere of nitrogen containing less 
than 2% oxygen. A commercial 
single-can type sealing machine 


GRINDER reduces 
size of flakes to 
about 1/16 to 
14 in. diameter. 


is equipped for evacuating and 
gassing the chamber prior to seal- 
ing the can. Studies are under- 
way for evaluating other methods 
of packaging such as _ flexible 
packages and glass jars. 


Pilot Plant Performance 


The pilot plant has been op- 
erated continuously for three to 
five-hr. periods and in one case 
for 12 hr. Most of the initial runs 
were for the purpose of attaining 
satisfactory continuous flow be- 
tween and through each of proc- 


essing units. Runs were also made 
to evaluate operating conditions 
as determined previously on a 
prepilot plant scale, and to pro- 
duce material for preliminary 
product evaluation. 


A quality product has been 
produced using the continuous 
processing conditions in the pilot 
plant described here. Many other 
factors require further evalua- 
tion: Effect of preheating times 
and temperatures, method of cook- 
ing, optimum dehydration condi- 
tions, method of packaging, and 
stabilization of the product dur- 
ing storage. 

Reconstitution of the dehydrat- 
ed flakes is very simple. It takes 
only about 60 sec. Equal volume 
of hot water or milk is added to 
the flakes and stirred lightly (on 
a weight basis 1 part by weight 
of flakes to 3 of liquid). The 
reconstituted flakes can be eaten 
as mashed sweetpotatoes with or 
without additional seasoning, and 
can also be used for pie filling, 
in casserole dishes, and in a large 
number of other food recipes. 

(End) 
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S peed up your production by using the 





Photo courtesy 
Rheem Manufacturing, 
Container Division 


BALCRANK 


MY STAINLESS STEEL 


air-operated 
Reciprocating Transfer Pump 


Picture shows Original Crispy Co., Bronx, New York, transferring 
Pizza Sauce using BALCRANK P-161 STAINLESS STEEL PUMP from Sterilpac 
Container manufactured by Rheem Mfg. Company, Linden, New Jersey. 
After removing drum head, using a Wizzard Drum Cover Opener, the 55 
gallon container is pumped empty in 34% minutes. 


BALCRANK MODEL P-161 STAINLESS STEEL Pump with Drum Clamp transfers all 
concentrates of Tomato Paste, 26% to 369%, Peach and Pear Concentrates, Pizza Sauce, 
Ketchup, All Fruit Juices, Vegetable Oils and liquid food products. 


Pump is light in weight, will out-perform conventional method of emptying #10 cans by 


two-to-one production ratio. 
Distributors wanted. 


Wire or write Balcrank Inc., Cincinnati 9, Ohio, for literature and prices. 
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Model *“*OV’’ 
Slicer 


OPERATING PRINCIPLE 


The product to be cut is 
dropped into a hopper through 
which it feeds onto two high 
speed conveyor belts, each 
sloping inwardly to form a “V” 
cross-section. e A third con- 
veyor belt then comes down 
over the top to complete the 
product enclosure. e Thus, the 
product enters the slicing wheel 
completely surrounded by 
moving conveyor belts and 
slicing wheel corrugated rolls 
which insures its positive feed 
into the knives. e This action 
virtually eliminates plugging 
of the machine, and, since the 
feed to the knives is positive, 
‘thin’? slices occur infre- 
quently. e The new unit is so 
positive in its feeding action 
that it will feed leafy products 
easily. e The “V” shape formed 
by the belts keeps the product 
in constant alignment with the 
cutting knives regardless of 
product diameter, practically 
eliminating “‘bias”’ cuts. 
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Give your product slices the 


idly VrealiiMe” 


with the 
Urschel high speed 


Model “OV” 
TRANSVERSE SLICER 


Clean, untform, 
better-than-ever 


CYOSS-CUTS ON  prexies 
CARROTS 
CELERY 
RHUBARB 

Plain BROCCOLI 

Slices OKRA 
SQUASH 
BAMBOO SHOOTS 


(é SX Corrugated WATER CHESTNUTS 


© Positive feed action. 

© No product crushing. 

e Practically eliminates ‘thin’ or “bias” cuts. 

© Cuts thicknesses from 1/16” to 1-1/3". 

© High capacity feeding with maximum cutting yield. 

© Compact—engineered for long dependable service and low maintenance. 


: URSCHEL 


we LABORATORIES inc. 


Gt 
“Ting VALPARAISO, INDIANA 












































Designers and manufacturers of precision hig speed cutting equipment for food products 
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Stretching 
Machinery 


Benefits 


Matching automatic units to 
film's 


formance . . . Here are work- 


demands boosts _per- 
ing aids on how to maximize 


the economies of polyethylene 


COST SAVINGS potential has 
boomed polyethylene film into a 
prominent role in food packaging 
operations. And as the technical 
difficulties initially encountered 
are rapidly overcome by develop- 
ment and refinement of wrapping 
machinery and conversion units, 
the plastic film is sure to become 
even more important. How can 
you profit most from these engi- 
neering advances? 

Here are basic factors to keep 
in mind for a successful polyethy- 
lene wrapping operation: 


1. Maintenance 


Folding settings must be read- 
justed every time the machine is 
converted from cellophane or 
waxed paper to poly because the 
plastic requires greater care and 
closer tolerances. However, if set 
for poly, the wrapper should work 
well with wax paper or cello and 
will not necessarily have to be 
readjusted. 





WILLIAM U. FUNK 


Sales Development Engineer-Films, 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals 
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overwraps 


2. Tension/Shearing 

Poly is more elastic than cello 
or waxed paper, also has a lower 
slip factor. Thus, for proper ten- 
sion, you need such devices as 
counter-weighted drag bands, a 
variable paper speed drive, a paper 
feed clutch actuated by a float 
stick, and an adjustable band-cen- 
tering guide. Because cutting re- 
sults from a shearing rather than 
cutting action, a honed knife is not 
necessary—a file-sharpened blade 
does the trick. 


3. Sealing 

Poly has a narrow sealing range, 
hence temperatures must be held 
below the film’s melting point but 
above the softening point. Time 
is the critical factor here. 

Pressure is difficult to control 
because of variations in product 
shape and hardness — such as 
bread. Only heat and dwell time 
can be controlled. Dwell time is 
regulated by various devices sub- 
stituted for the stationary bottom 
sealing plates found in cellophane 
or waxed paper packages. 


Since dwell time is affected by 
machinery speed, raising or lower- 
ing the wrapping rate must be 
matched by similar changes in 
temperature to achieve a good seal. 
Accurate heat controls are neces- 
sary, as conventional thermostats 
used in waxed paper or cellophane 
overwrapping are inadequate. 


4. Sealing Devices 


Bottom—A continuously moving 
slat conveyor with spaced heater 
bars is one type of bottom heat 
sealer. Other devices include re- 
ciprocating heating plates or the 
simple covering of the regular bot- 
tom plate with a silicone material. 
Gravity rollers can be used for ad- 
ditional tacking seals. 

Ends—These seals are achieved 
by heating paper and labels and 
the poly film with glass fiber belts, 
wire mesh belts covered with Tef- 
lon impregnated covers, or with 
silicone impregnated covers as the 
product travels along its normal 
path. New end labels with low 
melting adhesives, which tack-on 
at temperatures 100 deg. F. below 
minimums required to seal poly, 
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have solved a former problem of 
film burning under and around the 
end label. 


5. Voltage Controls 


These have been substituted for 
conventional thermostats on some 
equipment, but more often tem- 
perature control is accomplished 
with electronic or very high qual- 
ity bulb type units. Many devices 
will control temperatures within 
two or three degrees, whereas old 
type controls often varied more 
than 25 deg. F. 


6. Insulated Heating Materials 


All heated parts must be insu- 
lated with special coatings or re- 
movable insulating cloth covers. 
Fabrics treated with fluorocarbons 
or silicone prevent drag (sticking 
of film to heated equipment), as 
do molybdenum disulfide coated 
heaters. 


7. Conveyor Belts 


Poly can be closed with conven- 
tional slide seals, as has been dem- 
onstrated by several conversion 
units. But many such devices in- 
corporate conveyor belts to permit 
the movement of heated surface 
with the film. 


8. Tucker Arms 


Instead of the tapered tucker 
arms used for waxed paper and 
cellophane, square shaped arms, 
which hold the folds better, are 
now popular. These are not pro- 
vided with heaters. 


9. Refrigerated (“polar”) Plates 


Placed on the ends and at the 
bottom of the bread loaf, they cool 
the film, speed up sealing. Some- 
times they are supplemented by 
refrigerated rollers. 


Working Aids 


Operation of poly wrappers, 
more intricate than for cellophane 
and waxed paper units, calls for 
greater care and skill. 

While estimates vary concern- 
ing the length of time it takes to 
train operators to satisfactorily 
handle poly wrappers, it is gen- 
erally agreed that the plastic’s 
narrow heat sealing range and 
other sensitive characteristics re- 
quire greater attention on the part 
of operators and foremen. 

Heat control gages must be set 
in accordance with temperature 
and humidity conditions, which 
vary from day to day and even 
more from season to season. Tem- 
peratures must be checked periodi- 
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SPACE SAVER: Compact poly packager (A) builds bag 
around frozen steak, takes up only 10 sq. ft. Meat cuts 
then pass through heat tunnel (B) which shrinks sack to 


product shape. 


Poly Wrapper Pays Off—3 Ways 


One outfit that has struck paydirt with polyethylene film is Table 
Supply Meat Co., Omaha, Neb. Sales have perked up 50% since the 
hotel and restaurant purveyor switched from a manual cellophane op- 
eration to an automatic poly set-up for its specialty steaks. 

Outfit uses a one-step See-Safe Model MA packager (Mehl Mfg. Co.) 
to build a poly bag around each steak. Sack is shrunk in an auxiliary 
heat tunnel unit for closer conformity to steak size and shape, then 
cuts are frozen and packed in cartons. 

Alan D. Simon, general manager, says that ‘Before installing the new 
equipment and film, we used cellophane in manual operation. From a 
packaging material standpoint alone, we have cut costs in half by going 


to poly. 


“Just as important, we have more than tripled our packaging rate. 
New unit wraps at a 30/min. rate, compared to 8/min. in the old 


operation.” 


“Perhaps best of all,"" he adds ‘‘the machine is priced at about one- 


fifth that of competitive units. 


Thus, we can meet the fast-growing 


demand for our products while maintaining strict cost control.’’ 


cally, changed if speed is altered, 
and may have to be lowered after 
prolonged use of the overwrap ma- 
chines (as heat builds up). Equip- 
ment should also be checked pe- 
riodically for re-alignment of film 
feed and other parts. 

Opinions differ as to the relative 
merits of conversion attachments 
currently on the market. It seems 
generally true, however, that a 
good deal of adjustment and test- 
ing by your engineering depart- 
ment, with the help of the ma- 
chinery or conversion attachment 
manufacturers, is necessary. 

In many cases, refinements have 
been devised by engineers. Con- 
tinental Baking, for example, re- 


ports that, although it does use 
commercially available parts, its 
poly wrapping equipment is, in the 
last analysis, its own design. 


One frequent problem which 
seems to be well on the way to- 
wards successful solution has been 
the lack of film uniformity. Varia- 
tions in film gage led to heat-seal- 
ing difficulties, particularly at the 
end folds, where four layers of 
film were involved. 

At first, gage variations of plus 
or minus 30% were not uncommon. 
These have now been reduced to 
approximately plus or minus 10%, 
and coupled with the improved 
heat controlling devices, the prob- 
lem is being overcome. (End) 





Which of these features do you look for in a 
FOOD OR 
BEVERAGE HOSE? 


Freedom from Odors 
and Taste? 


Ease of Cleaning 
PY TMS CULPA 4 


eS EC 

Flexibility? 

Long Service Life? 

Wide Range of Standard Sizes? 


TYGON Piastic aa 
B44=3 combines thew all! 


Remaining flexible throughout the full range to abrasion, and has a flex life 10 to 12 times 
of normal operating temperatures, Tygon greater than rubber. More than 65 standard 


plastic Tubing, Formulation B44-3, is also as sizes, up to 4” I.D., are available in continu- 
clear as glass, permitting visual inspection ous lengths. 
and control of flow. 


For processed milk and milk products, use Formulation B44-4X. 


Non-contaminating and non-toxic, Tygon 
Tubing B44-3 neither imparts nor absorbs 
taste or odors, is safe with even the most 
flavor-sensitive products.* Because of its 
smooth, hard bore, Tygon Tubing is easily universally the preferred plastic for handling foods 
cleaned, can be sterilized with steam ( open and beverages. Get complete information — write 
end method ) or bactericides. today for your free copy of Bulletin T-100. 


Tygon Tubing is non-aging, highly resistant 





See why Tygon Tubing, Formulation B44-3, is almost 











SS a = = - 

PLASTICS & <<<) fs am 

SYNTHETICS U. Ss. STONEWARE 
DIVISION 


AKRON 9, OHIO TYGON is a registered Trade Mark of The U. S. Stoneware Co. 
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Cuts Labeling Costs 


C. H. Musselman Co. saved 30% 
on label adhesive when it replaced 
its solid rubber applicator roller 
with one having a raised surface. 

As shown in operation at the 
company’s Biglersville, Pa., plant, 
the roller has “valleys” which limit 
the amount of adhesive transferred 
to 70% of that formerly used. 
Labels hold just as well, however— 
P. Lance, Phila. 


"Sees' Into Pipelines 

This sight flow indicator lets 
you look inside a pipeline to see 
whether there is flow and, if so, 
the direction and condition of the 
fluid. 

Unit has double sight glasses 
for clear observation even under 
poor lighting conditions. Machined 
recesses and retaining rings for 
even seating of gaskets prevent 
leakage. Easily installed indicator 
called ‘“Flo-Eye,” is supplied by 
Schutte and Koerting Co., Corn- 
wells Heights, Bucks County, Pa. 
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: Practical Ideas 
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Ultrasonics Produces Higher-Quality Beverages 


Processors of flavor emulsions 
are finding that a dual-head ultra- 
sonic homogenizer improves prod- 
uct stability. This, in turn, means 
better tasting, more attractive fin- 
ished beverages. 

Moreover, the ultrasonic tech- 
nique offers impressive savings in 
initial equipment cost, operation, 
cleaning, and space. 

In a typical set up (diagram), 
emulsion is pumped to each ho- 
mogenizer as a high-pressure jet 
that impinges on the edge of a 
blade within the unit. Kinetic en- 
ergy of the streams causes the 
blades to vibrate at about 22,000 
cps., and the resulting cavitation 
(“cold boiling’) effect is primari- 
ly responsible for efficient ho- 
mogenization. 

Note that ultrasonic waves are 
produced by the fluid being proc- 
essed, instead of being generated 
externally. Capacity of the system 
is 5-25 gpm., depending on emul- 
sion viscosity. 

An interesting feature of the il- 
lustrated system is use of an am- 
meter to control homogenization 
pressure, rather than the conven- 
tional pressure gage. It was found 
that pressure readings did not cor- 
relate well enough with particle 
size to give consistent results with 
a variety of emulsions. However, 
energy input to the motor driv- 


ing the pump does establish opti- 
mum operating pressure for each 
product. 

Thus, the operator can readily 
get duplicate results by adjusting 
the pump’s by-pass for the am- 
meter reading he wants. 

The homogenizer is supplied by 
Sonic Engineering Corp., 146 Sel- 
leck St., Stamford, Conn. 


Simple Test Checks 
For Proper Lubrication 


How can you tell whether food- 
plant equipment is being properly 
lubricated? 

The stopping-time test is simple 
and reliable. To check a motor, for 
example, see how long it takes to 
come to a stop after shutting off 
the current. The longer the stop- 
ping time the better. 

The above test is based on the 
fact that a body in motion has a 
definite amount of energy stored in 
it when running at normal speed. 
When power is suddenly shut off, 
an equal amount of energy is dis- 
sipated. By noting the stopping 
time every night and altering the 
quantity of lubricant applied, the 
proper quality and amount of lubri- 
cant can easily be determined. 

Try the stopping-time test with 
and without load. Stopping time is, 
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Dillon’s Model Food Center, Hutchinson, Kansas 


STYROFOAM 


Dow Approved Insulation Contractor for new Food Distribution Center 
... SO efficient we had only to review inspection reports” 


“We selected a Dow Approved Insula- 
tion Contractor to install 370,000 board 
feet of Styrofoam in our new Food Cen- 
ter,’ says Ray E. Dillon, President of 
J. S. Dillon & Sons Stores Company, 
Inc., Hutchinson, Kansas. ‘‘We’ve used 
Styrofoam insulation board in our stores 
for several years and its performance 
has been excellent. 

“The AIC (Mid-Continent Industrial 
Insulation Co. of Kansas City, Kans.) 
gave us the best possible installation at 


reasonable cost. He took care of all details and was 


Mr. Ray E. Dillon, President, 
J. S. Dillon & Sons Stores 
Company, Inc. 


so efficient that we had only to review weekly in- 


spection reports.” 


Dillon’s new Food Center is completely insulated with 
Styrofoam in produce wet-and-dry coolers, banana 


cooler rooms, and in the frozen food sec- 
tion. Styrofoam providesa permanent low 
“K” factor, won’t soak up water or water 
vapor, won’t freeze, swell or crack. And 
Styrofoam is so easy to handle that in- 
stallation time is reduced to a minimum. 

The Dow AIC seal is displayed only by 
insulation contractors carefully selected 
for their excellent business reputation 
and high quality workmanship. For the 
names of the AICs nearest you, write 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Mid- 


land, Michigan, Plastics Sales Department 1541 KE7. 





Styrofoam is a registered trademark of The Dow Chemical Company. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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It is applied only to the homogeneous expanded polystyrene made 
according to an exclusive Dow process. Styrofoam brand insulation 
board is available only from Dow and its authorized representatives. 


Midland, Michigan 
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Stops moisture... 


STYROFOAM 


for pipe covering insulation 


Low-temperature pipe covering made 
of Styrofoam does an excellent job 
and requires minimum maintenance. 
Its unyielding resistance to moisture 
and its permanent low thermal con- 
ductivity prevent condensation and 
dripping—reduce heat transfer. 


Pipe covering made of Styrofoam will 
not crack or split from thermal shock. 
Since it does not absorb water, it is 
not affected by ice build-up around 
uninsulated valves. It’s lightweight 
and easy to apply. A complete line of 
pipe and vessel covering made from 


Styrofoam is available from the fol- | 


lowing fabricators: 


COLUMBIA ASBESTOS CO., Portland, Ore. ® 
ENGINEERED FOAM PLASTICS CORP., Elkhart, 
Indiana © GLO-BRITE PRODUCTS INC., Chicago, 
Illinois © KENNEDY INDUSTRIES, Los Angeles, 
California © KRANSCO MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, South San Francisco, California © MMM 
INCORPORATED, Houston, Texas © ROBINSON 
INDUSTRIES, Coleman, Michigan ¢ STYRO FABRI- 
CATORS, Kansas City, Kansas © STYROFORMICS, 
INC., Somerville, Mass. © STYROPLASTICS, 
INCORPORATED, Minneapolis, Minnesota ® 
TUFFLITE PLASTICS, INC., Ballston Spa, New York 


<> 
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of course, much less with load. But 
a difference in stopping time, all 
other conditions being the same, 
indicates a difference in lubrication 
or friction—W. F. Schaphorst, 
M. E., 45 Academy St., Newark, 
Wed. 


et 


Filtering Magnetic Trap 


Both iron contamination and 
non-magnetic particles may be re- 
moved by this in-line combined 
ferrous trap and filter. Moreover, 
the unit is quickly disassembled 
for easy cleaning. 

It has a 1-in. stainless-steel per- 
manent tube magnet enclosed in a 
2-in.-dia. perforated bronze filter 
screen with either .020 or .033-in. 
holes. Magnet and filter are en- 
closed in a 350-psi. bronze casting 
(inset photo) which has a stand- 
ard 2-in. pipe thread inlet and out- 
let. Adapter connections permit 
the trap’s use on lines of various 
sizes. 

Fluids can be passed over the 
magnet first and then through the 
filter, or vice versa. Supplied by 
Eriez Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 





Simple Program Control 

This function generator easily 
converts your manual set-point 
control to automatic program con- 
trol. 

Just add a pencil-drawn program 
curve and connect three wires from 
its output potentiometer to your 
present circuits. As the instrument 
stylus follows your program it 
turns a control potentiometer. Up 
to four 3-gang potentiometers may 
be driven by the same follower 
mechanism to provide up to 12 
separate synchronized control sig- 
nals. 

Entire mechanism fits a standard 
electronic rack, and standard strip- 
chart recorder paper may be used 
for the program chart. Manufac- 
turer is Research, Inc., Box 6164, 
Minneapolis. 


Latest freight-car design, featur- 
ing single outlet for pneumatic 
unloading of granular products, 
time and labor. Entirely 
self-cleansing system was devel- 
oped by Pullman-Standard, Chi- 
cago, in cooperation with Ladish 
Malting Co. and prominent 
brewers. 


saves 





Plastic Tanker Eliminates Leaks, Cuts Maintenance 


Leakage is no problem with this 
tank truck of FDA-approved fibre 
polyester resin. Moreover, it offers 
a 20% saving in maintenance over 
comparable metal units. 

Illustrated tanker is leased by 
Standard Brands, Peekskill, N. Y., 
to haul vinegar, alcohol, and similar 


products. It is corrosion resistant, 
ordinarily requires no insulation, 
and has no linings or coatings. 

Unit has three compartments 
with capacities of 500, 1,500 and 
2,500 gal., respectively. The tank 
was developed by Beetle Plastics 
Corp., Fall River, Mass. 





The Sign of a Real Bargain 
inan IRON BODY GATE 


Cost-Per-Year is Lower... Initial Cost no Higher 


For generations extra-quality, extra-stamina Jenkins Iron 
Body Gates were regarded as the best buy for the money 
. even though they cost more to buy. Lower maintenance 
expense and extra years of service more than offset any 
price differential. 
Today, these widely favored valves are an even bigger 


AVAILABLE FROM LEADING DISTRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE 


bargain in true value. You pay no more for them at the 
start! And you get exactly the same high quality and per- 
fection of design for your money. 

You can satisfy all your needs from the complete line 
of Jenkins Iron Body Valves. Jenkins Bros., 100 Park 
Avenue, New York 17. 


VALVES 
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J. A. FOLGER & CO. 
Cuts Truck-Unloading Time 50%, Simplifies Handling 


THREE HINGED ROLL SECTIONS are 
start of unique truck-unloading and 
storage-conveyor system for palletized 
bagged coffee at J. A. Folger & Co., 
Portland, Ore. Rol! sections are flipped 
into back of truck, so entire 40,000-Ib. 
load can be pulled from truck as a unit 
and sentto... 


SCALE CONVEYOR, where two 
pallets are weighed at a time. Simul- 
taneously, operator samples the load 
and codes it. As scale conveyor ad- 
vances intermittently, pallets break a 
photocell beam to actuate storage con- 
veyor (left). When pallets reach end 
of conveyor, they are picked off by... 


FORK TRUCK, which transfers 
them to storage. The three conveyor 
sections are powered by _ individual 
drives and controlled from the scale 
station. The system, which has cut 
truck-unloading time 50%, handles a 
shipment in about 15 min. It was en- 
gineered by Link-Belt Co. (201) 





FRESNO MACARONI MFG. CO. 
Uses Self-Adjusting Sealer 


For quicker and easier sealing 
of multi-size cases at Fresno 
Macaroni Mfg. Co., Fresno, Calif., 
the company has installed a tape- 
sealing unit that automatically 
adjusts to handle cases of varying 
width and height. The machine 
closes the cases and seals them on 
top and bottom at the same time. 

After being inspected, cases are 
conveyed to the sealer in groups 
of 2-12 of a given size. The opera- 
tor then pushes a conveniently 
located remote-control switch, 
which starts the machine through 
its automatic self-adjusting cycle 
for that particular case size. As 
the last case of that size clears 
through the unit, the operator 
merely flips the control switch to 
re-set the sealer for the size of the 
next group of cases. 

The unit was supplied by Gen- 
eral Corrugated Machinery Co., 
Palisades Park, N. J. (202) 
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Union Packing Co., Los Angeles, 
has cut beef-shroud costs 60% by 
switching to longer-lasting cloths 
of ramie. They do a superior job 
of bleaching fat and removing 
bloodstains, also are easily laun- 
dered. Shrouds are supplied by 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis. 
(205) 


Charms, Bloomfield, N. J., now 
overwraps its 20-unit candy trays 
with polyethylene film—which has 
virtually eliminated wrapper 
breakage. Cardboard trays are 
packaged in 114-mil film at about 
72 per min. The polyethylene is 
made by Union Carbide Plastics 
Co., New York City. (206) 


Yohay Baking Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
uses Teflon coatings on its ice- 
cream-cone molds to ease release 
of baked cones. Result has been 
higher production, less waste, and 
a desirably sweeter product (sugar 
in the dough previously aggra- 


vated the sticking problem). Coat- 
ings were applied by Tri-Point In- 
dustries, Inc., Albertson, N. Y. 
(207). 


The Kroger Co., Wabash, Ind., 
automates egg handling with an 
electro-mechanical unit that can 
grade, process, and package over 
1,700 dozen per hr. Developed by 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., 
Riverside, Calif., system includes 
semi-automatic mass candling, 
washer-dryer cleaning cycle, and 
automatic blood-spot detection. 
(208) 


Carnation Co., Wichita Falls, Tex., 
monitors its 2-stage refrigeration 
system (400 ton) with a level-indi- 
cating control. The float switch 
provides high-level alarm, com- 
pressor cut-off protection, etc., 
and visual assurance that controls 
are functioning properly. Unit is 
made by H. H. McKinnies Co., Mil- 
waukee. (209) 





ARC 
OPIC 


PROBLEMS OF PRECISE 
TEMPERATURES IN WINE 
PASTEURIZATION 


It’s ashame that so many people 
think you throw grapes in a vat, 
press them, bottle the juice, and 
just wait a while to create wine. 
Even those who pride themselves 
on their knowledge of wines are 
seldom aware of the artful 
engineering required. Pasteurizing 
wine is actually much more delicate 
and tricky than pasteurizing milk. 


Take temperatures. Wine must be 
pasteurized at 140°F. And spoilage 
can cause economic havoc. Those 
are the facts of life in the world 

of wine. They might not seem too 
difficult to live with unless you’re 
in the wine or food processing 
business. Then you probably know 
how tough things can get when 
you have a rendezvous with a 
thermometer. 


Take New York’s Monarch Wine 
Company, producers of 
Manischewitz Wines. Their 
Problem: how to maintain the 140 
temperature in the heat exchangers 
despite wide variations in the rate 
of wine flow. These variations, 
between 5 to 60 gallons per minute, 
result from slowdowns and 
recoveries in the bottling process 
Problem: entire system must be 
capable of complete shutdown 
when necessary. Problem: wine 
temperatures must be raised to 140 
as rapidly as possible, sometimes 
an immediate jump of 100°. 
Attracted perhaps by aspects of the 
situation that had little todo with 
pure science, Sarco engineers 
applied the collective experience 


of Sarco technology to the solution 
of this serious problem. The result 
for Monarch: the degree of control 
the process demanded—achieved 
through the excellent use of Sarco 
Temperature-Pressure Regulators, 
Float Thermostatic Steam Traps, 
Thermo-Dynamic Steam Traps, and 
Pipeline Strainers. 

Sarco engineers, ever resourceful, 
divided each of the two large 
Cherry-Burrell plate-type heat 
exchanger units into two separate 
sections with a blank baffle plate, 
each with a separate Sarco control. 
Thermal sensing bulbs were 
installed in wine discharge and 
throttling controls hooked into 
steam supply. As demand 


fluctuates, one or both regulators 
function to maintain the 140° 
temperature. In higher demand, 
both regulators are operative; as 
demand drops and flow decreases, 
only one regulator supplies steam. 
Pasteur himself would have 

been elated. 


Each of six smaller capacity 
shell-and-tube heat exchangers 
required only one regulator, with 
sensing bulb inserted into the 
outlet side of the wine filled shell, 
and the regulator throttling steam 
supply to the tube section. Thus, 
by controlling flow of steam to the 
exchangers on the basis of pressure 
and temperature, the Sarco 
regulators were able to maintain 
the temperature of the wine at 
precisely 140° regardless of 
fluctuations in demand or supply 
rate. Whew! A lot of engineering 
went into those two sentences. 


From here on it’s downhill. To 
secure complete cut off of the steam 
supply during scheduled shut- 
downs of the bottling run, solenoid 
valves were provided to 
supplement normal modulating 
action of the controls. To discharge 
widely varying loads of condensate 
continuously and remove 
immediately all air and 
incondensible gases, Sarco Float 
Thermostatic Steam Traps were 
installed on all condensate outlets. 
On the drips before each control 
valve a Sarco Thermo-Dynamic 
Steam Trap was installed to insure 
delivery of dry steam. Sarco 


Pipeline Strainers were installed 
before all steam traps and valves 
to protect them against damage by 
any foreign bodies. And thus ends a 
classic story of the grape. 


Still, this story has been condensed 
far too much, really, and we feel 
you’ve been cheated out of the 
story’s more delicious details. You 
needn’t be, however. We’ve printed 
the facts in detail for posterity 

and you in Sarco Case History 185, 
complete with drawings that 
practically make it a do-it-yourself 
kit. If you would like a copy, we 
will be flattered to receive 

your request, and dispatch it 

with dispatch. 


WE’RE ALWAYS IN... AND 
THE WELCOME MAT’S OUT 


We always take it for granted that 
if you are going to be in the 
vicinity of our plant you’ll phone or 
drop us a line so we can invite you to 
visit us. You’ll find that our factory 
in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, is on 
many well-travelled routes, and 
that our steam laboratory has much 
to offer in interest and helpfulness. 


Forgive us for being immodest, but 
the lab is the most up-to-date 
of its kind in the country. 


When you visit us, don’t allow 
yourself to get sidetracked by the 
drill presses and automatic lathes. 
We’re proud of this equipment 

but you’ve probably seen metal 
mutilated before, and it’s our steam 
laboratory that’s unique. We 
promise you a good show, and if 
you have any problems, bring them 
along. We’ll solve them while 

you wait. 


ANYONE FOR KEY CHAINS? 


We seem to have these key chains. 
Want one? They’re much more 
convenient than a case. A tiny 
replica of a Sarco Thermo-Dynamic 
Steam Trap, Type TD-50 is 
attached, but you can always 
remove it if you find it too 
commercial. There must be many 
things you could use these chains 
for. Fishing sinkers? Lengthening 
a light cord, maybe? Anyway, if 
your Sarco Representative is 

out, write in. 


Pardon our monopolizing the conversation in this series of paid communiques, but we're trying our 
best to interest you in certain subjects that concern us both—to the point where you'll communicate. 


SARCO COMPANY, INC 
635 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. ¥ 
PLANT: BETHLEHEM, PA 


STEAM TRAPS « TEMPERATURE CONTROLLERS 
TRAINER « HEATING SPECIALTIES 
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Key to NEW PROFITS 


New tools in ‘logistics of marketing’ are enabling alert food com- 


AKING MONEY while “goods are in 

motion”—that’s the theme behind the 

drive to tap the distribution phases as 
a source for new profits. 

Long neglected as “‘the grey area between man- 
ufacturing and marketing,” the shipping of food 
products is being increasingly recognized as hold- 
ing the key to a product’s profit margin. What’s 
needed now, food chiefs admit, is the same kind 
of concentrated effort that, in the past, upped 
the efficiency of the manufacturing and market- 
ing ends of the business. 

Distribution’s ramifications on all parts of your 
business operations are succinctly put by Ross E. 
Jones, H. J. Heinz vice president. Says he: “All 
the well coordinated plans of sales, marketing, and 
advertising departments go down the drain if the 
distribution system doesn’t support their objectives 
at every end.” 

J. R. Staley, Quaker Oats vice president, puts the 
issue in hard cash terms: “Money saved in the cost 
of transportation and distribution is net money. 
For many of us, $1,000 saved in this area is equal 





FE Staff 
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panies to keep ahead of critical industry trends, prune costs 





to the profit on $15,000 or $20,000 of business vol- 
ume.” 

The sweeping changes in distribution touch all 
phases of the food industry. In the dairy field, na- 
tional marketers are selling or leasing home delivery 
routes because of the dominance of supermarkets. 
Meat packers are switching to direct deliveries to 
eliminate costly intermediate handling. And whole- 
sale bakers find themselves sandbagged by distri- 
bution methods that are 20 yrs. behind the times. 

Spurring the increased interest in distribution 
are the electronic data processing units that now 
give management information that was too difficult 
to dig up heretofore. A second compelling influence 
are the dramatic changes in retailers’ and whole- 
salers’ operating methods. And there are some who 
feel that the full impact of these changes on manu- 
facturers’ distribution programs has not even been 
felt yet. For example, one of the implications in 
the trend to mass retailing points to fewer and 
fewer manufacturers packing according to specifica- 
tions set by larger and larger buying units. Should 
this develop, the prime emphasis will be on devel- 
oping standardized, low-cost distribution techniques. 

What food makers are doing to cope with these 
challenges—through better organization, low cost 
transportation, tighter inventory controls, improved 
customer service—is detailed on the following pages. 
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What Does It Cost? 


Distribution’s price tag is a food 
industry enigma. One reason, as 
Roy Harrison, American Insti- 
tute of Food Distribution, points 
out, is that the function “is 
treated too individualistically to 
lend itself to generalizations.” In 
this connection, it’s worth noting 
that when some 300 food makers 
were asked by an industry source 
to estimate their distribution 
costs, less than 10% could do so. 

A spot check by FE among 14 
companies showed distribution 
functions siphoning off 5.4% of 
sales. The spread was pretty con- 
siderable—from 2.7% (G. Heile- 
man Brewing) to 10.2% (A. E. 
Staley Mfg.). 

Popular belief has it that, due 
to rise in labor and carrier rates, 
distribution costs have uptrended 
steadily. However, there’s been 
no study of whether productivity 
of the same —and increasingly 
mechanized—labor, as well as pro- 
tective and capacity improvements 
in carrier equipment, have lagged 
or outpaced the rise in dollar 
rates. 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture fig- 
ures that, between °45 and ’55, 
transportation as “a portion of 
the retail food dollar’ rose from 
5.5% to 8%; as “a portion of the 
marketing dollar,” from 10.7% to 
13.2% Neither category, of 
course, indicates what the func- 
tion cost the manufacturer. 

American Meat Institute’s an- 
nual “Financial Report” suggest 
that the uptrend may not be as 
steep as USDA data imply. <Ac- 
cording to that report, meat pack- 
ers’ transportation costs aver- 
aged 2.4% of sales in the first 
half of the Fifties vs. 2.56% in the 
last half. 

One trend that may spur greater 
concern with pinpointing the in- 
dustry’s distribution costs is the 
chains’ integration into manufac- 
turing. The Kefauver report on 
administered prices in the bread 
field points to the broad implica- 
tions of this development. 

As part of its investigation, the 
Senate Antitrust Subcommittee 
compared costs between 5 grocery 
chains (which produced approxi- 
mately 75% of the white pan 
bread processed by chain grocery 
bakeries in ’58) with the four 
largest wholesale bakers. The two 
groups showed little difference in 
production costs — 10.63¢/lb. for 
wholesale bakers, 10.72¢/lb. for 
chains. The big difference — and 
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the reason why the wholesalers 
were hard put to match the low 
prices of chain-label bread—was 
in the distribution area. Here, 
costs were 4.47¢/lb. for the whole- 
sale bakers vs. only 1.08¢/lb. for 
the chains. 

The elements that are figured 
as distribution costs differ from 
company to company. As one ex- 
ample, Minute Maid lists the fol- 
lowing: “All expenses in distrib- 
uting products from the time they 
are received from production un- 
til they reach the final customer. 
This includes transportation from 
plant to primary warehouse, all 
primary warehousing expenses, 
freight out from those warehouses 
to customers to terminal ware- 
houses, terminal warehousing ex- 
penses, and, on occasion, local de- 
liveries.” Another firm says, sim- 
ply, “net transportation and public 
warehousing costs.” 


Knocking Costs Down 


Alert food companies are hack- 
ing away at costs with vigor. A 
Gerber Products spokesman, for ex- 
ample, reports: “Costs are being 
reduced by concentrating larger 
stocks at fewer locations, per- 
mitting the elimination of smaller 
warehouses. Better inventory con- 
trol has reduced our minimum 
stocks 25%. Thus, in the face of 
rising labor costs and_ higher 
freight rates, and despite the fact 
that prices have not increased to 
the same extent as costs, our 


Firm Hand on 


Greater productivity of capital 
and upgraded customer service 
are targets of tighter inventory 
control programs. Twin pressures 
behind this drive come from oppo- 
site directions — awareness that 
stockpiles of goods tie up needed 
capital, plus the need to keep ade- 
quate levels to avoid lost sales 
in supermarkets. 

The dollars-and-cents factor is 
cogently put by Pillsbury Pres. 
Paul S. Gerot: “Better inventory 
management presents an annual 
$1-million profit opportunity for 
us.” Lending weight to this be- 
lief is a National Industrial Con- 
ference Board finding that in- 
ventories represent 30% of aver- 
age company’s working capital. 


shipping and storage costs have 
been reduced from 9.3% of sales 
in fiscal ’51 to 7.2% in ’60.” 

Minute Maid’s attack, according 
to J. E. Melvin, director of traf- 
fic and warehousing, focuses on 
“use of a private trailer fleet, 
plus incentives to customers who 
purchase in large cars or trucks 
and thereby give us a rate advan- 
tage.” Warehousing costs have 
been shaved, he continues, “by use 
of radio-dispatch systems for fork 
lift operators in primary storage 
locations. These smal] 2-way ra- 
dios keep truck operators in con- 
tinuous contact with the inven- 
tory department.” 

At Salada-Shirriff-Horsey, set- 
ting up of “agreed charges” or 
contract rates has helped hold 
the line. Firm keeps a close scru- 
tiny on the agreements, though, 
to make sure “that changing dis- 
tribution patterns remain flexible 
as well as economical,” a spokes- 
man declares. 

The company feels that air 
freight in time may become a cost- 
saver despite its higher rate. 
That’s because, a spokesman con- 
tends, the system’s expense will 
be more than offset by the elimi- 
nation of branch warehouses with 
their attendant inventory and re- 
handling expenses. 

Donald F. Philp, vice president, 
feels there are six fruitful areas 
the food industry can explore for 
greater cost savings. These are: 
Pallet standardization, co-opera- 
tive warehousing, damage control, 
rate disparities, lighter shipping 
containers, and minimum delivery 
charges. 


Stocks 


And GMA’s Paul Willis under- 
scores the marketing side thusly: 
“You can’t sell from an empty 
wagon. Out-of-stock results in 
lost sales, lost profits, lost cus- 
tomers. Converting existing out- 
of-stocks to actual sales can lift 
overall store volume as much as 
20%.” 

Formal inventory control pro- 
grams are steadily gaining favor. 
In some companies, written policy 
guides are used; in others, coor- 
dination between manufacturing 
and sales is stressed. 

H. J. Heinz relies on an inven- 
tory control section to see the 
job through. This kind of pro- 
gram, contends Ross E. Jones, 
vice president-distribution, ‘“‘re- 
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INTERESTING PATTERNS: While processors complain that 
bigger distributors force them to carry consignments for 
longer periods of time, chart on the left shows that re- 
tailers have been less successful than manufacturers in 
If you add the com- 
bined invertories at the manufacturing and retail levels, 
the distributors’ share in ’51 was 32%, had increased to 


licking the problem of reserve stocks. 


sults in fewer cut orders, smaller 
inventories, and greater profits. 
Sales department depends on IC 
section to see that sufficient stocks 
are in proper locations to avoid 
cutting customer orders.” 
Another IC function is analysis 

customer and_ distribution 
warehouse orders. Through this 
check, IC determines the most 
economical shipping point depend- 
ing upon mixture of goods. 

Of course, food firms’ inven- 
tories are not as sensitive to busi- 
ness cycles as are those of other 
consumer goods industries. Never- 
theless, food makers have _ to 
reckon with the vagaries of 
Mother Nature and trade cus- 
tomers. If a seasonal pack runs 
heavy, the canner or freezer, for 
example, has to take it and store 
the finished product. At the same 
time, the bigger distributors are 
forcing packers to carry commit- 
ments in their own warehouses. 

How Dulany Foods gets around 
this dilemma was described by 
W. W. Lang, canned food sales 
manager, at the recent Mid-At- 
lantic Sales Conference sponsored 
by the Tri-State Packers’ Assn. 
The formula: 

“We divide an SAP (subject to 
price approval) contract into 4 
shipping periods. At the end of 


of 
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Source: 


retailers 


each period, we contact the cus- 
tomer with the idea we will can- 
cel the unshipped balance un- 
less he satisfies us that he is go- 
ing to take it out before the con- 
tract ends. 

“This arrangement gives us a 
chance, if the buyer isn’t going 
to take the merchandise, to dis- 
pose of it before the new pack 
comes in. Before we had this sys- 
tem, we often had a lot of mer- 
chandise the customer didn’t take, 
and we had to dump it at a loss 
frequently.” 


Machines Breed Need 


Increased plant mechanization 
has spurred the trend to scientific 
inventory control. For, as auto- 
mated production lines churn out 
a greater variety of goods at a 
faster pace, there is greater pres- 
sure to keep stockpiles from be- 
coming unwieldy. 

As a result, you find more co- 
ordination between production 
planning, sales objectives, and 
distribution management. A 
strong believer in this cooperative 
approach is Donald F. Hess, ex- 
ecutive vice president, American 
Production and Inventory Con- 
trol Society. He urges that inven- 
tory control and production spe- 
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36% by ’60. This is probably due to the greatly increased 
number of items a supermarket now carries—more than 
twice the total stocked 10 years ago. Chart on the right 
shows that manufacturers have done much better than 
in keeping stockpiles down. 
manufacturers’ monthly inventories were at a lower level 
through '59, while retailers’ stocks showed unbroken rise. 


Compared to ‘'5l, 


cialists work closer together when 
sales forecasts are being set up. 

At California & Hawaii Sugar 
Refining, after annual sales esti- 
mates are blocked out, production 
levels are established to cover de- 
livery requirements. Actual deliv- 
eries are reviewed constantly, 
G. M. Clute, traffic and distribu- 
tion manager, states, and sales 
and inventory estimates revised 
throughout the year. 

Minute Maid created a produc- 
tion scheduling committee to co- 
ordinate requirements with sales, 
production, and distribution. Pro- 
duction and distribution are co- 
ordinated especially on items that 
can be produced on demand. 

Ross Jones calls production plan- 
ning “the partner of inventory 
control.” At Heinz, he explains, 
“sales estimates are converted 
into production schedules with 
the cooperation of the manufac- 
turing division. This is important 
in a multi-plant setup because you 
have to calculate and develop both 
the quantities to be produced at 


te 
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each factory and their related dis- 
tribution costs.” 

Coordination of production and 
distribution is achieved at Salada- 
Shirriff-Horsey through sound 
forecasting and inventory 
control utilizing a statistical ap- 
proach. Independent goals are 
prepared by advertising, sales, in- 
ventory control and administra- 
tion departments, then reconciled 
into a realistic objective. 

For production purposes, fore- 
cast is broken down into months, 
allowing for seasonal variations. 
Requirements are then related to 
re-order points and re-order quan- 
tities (under which company’s 
plants operate). Re-order points 
evaluate the (1) average antici- 
pated movement during the lead 
time (it will take to replace stock) 
plus (2) probable variation in 
movement from the average dur- 
ing the lead time (based on past 
experience with a given safety 
stock). Amount of safety stock 
that’s built into the re-order point 
is determined by the degree of 
risk of out-of-stock which the 
company considers acceptable. 

Vice President Donald F. Philp 
says this program has proven to 
be a “very practical approach to 
providing a high degree of cus- 
tomer service through a minimum 
of out-of-stocks as well as a rela- 
tively low inventory in relation 
to the company’s volume.” 


sales 


Target Helps 

Sales forecasts enable McCor- 
mick to get a head start on what 
inventory levels to maintain dur- 


ing the year. Six months before 
the fiscal year begins, company 
experts block out projections by 
product types and package sizes. 
This is done on two levels, ac- 
cording to Vice President Bernard 
Weiser. One covers normal day 
in and day out business; the other, 
special promotion campaigns, and 
their effect on average turnover. 
The second factor rates special 
consideration, he adds, because 
“of the strong possibility it can 
lead to out-of-stocks both at the 
plant and supermarket levels.” 
Other factors weighed for their 
potential effect on inventory lev- 
els are new products’ relation to 
present items, price fluctuations, 
seasonal influences, new market 
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activity, growth of related lines, 
and anticipated competitive activ- 
ity. 

Weiser cautions that “because 
we forecast so far in advance, 
we carefully evaluate our market 
share and any changes in that 
share which increased distribu- 
tion can bring about.” McCormick 
relies on continuous monthly re- 
ports from the field, and any size- 
able shifts that bear on projec- 
tions are reported to production 
so that department can revise its 
plans accordingly. 

A complete physical inventory 
of finished goods is taken twice 
a month. Each inventory-taking, 
focusing on a separate category 
of goods, is then related to pro- 
duction schedules. 

Weiser reports that a supple- 
mentary benefit of the scientific 
inventory program is stable em- 
ployment costs. Because produc- 
tion schedules can be geared to 
targeted inventory turns, manu- 
facturing is able to know when 
additional working’ shifts are 


needed. If a planned promotion 
will result in too costly an out- 
lay for temporary employees, tim- 
ing of the campaign can be moved 
ahead or backwards until inven- 
tory levels are brought in line 
with expected demand. 

Hooking up production planning 
with inventory control has ac- 
celerated the demand for more 
and more kinds of information, 
and in shorter time, on which to 
base key decisions. Helping out 
here is the growing use of elec- 
tronic data processing units. 

Minute Maid’s J. E. Melvin, for 
example, reports that “An IBM 
tabulating section provides our 
warehousing and physical inven- 
tory control departments with 
monthly inventories, by pack, by 
warehouse, indicated date each 
pack went into storage, amount 
withdrawn since that date, etc. 
With this information, we have 
been able to close out thousands 
of dormant and slow moving lots 
located at field warehouses, thus 
reduce costs substantially.” 


Harnessing Benefits 


Operational methods for achiev- 
ing top distribution efficiency dif- 
fer according to the company’s 
service needs. Conventionally, 
function is usually handled by 
general traffic department. But 
because distribution is so impor- 
tant to marketing, more compa- 
nies are locating the responsibil- 
ity in that area. And a few feel 
that distribution rates top eche- 
lon rank right under the presi- 
dent’s wing. 

At Kraft Foods, Director of 
Sales Distribution E. J. Schwartz 
is a member of marketing direc- 
tor’s staff. Reason for this setup, 
he explains, is that “the constant 
change in movement of food prod- 
ucts the past few years necessi- 
tates creation of shortest pos- 
sible line from production to 
ultimate consumer.” Also, “be- 
cause distribution is one of the 
most costly phases of marketing 
today,” he continues, “it naturally 
becomes part of all our marketing 
policy planning.” 

Schwartz helps product market- 
ing managers with policy guid- 
ance on handling and movement 
of goods plus customer service. 
At the same time, he answers to 
the marketing director for coordi- 
nation of policies and plans that 


go into the operation of the com- 
pany’s many branches as well as 
the servicing of distributor ac- 
counts. 

Thus, while marketing man- 
agers make the sale and plan the 
promotions, the director of sales 
distribution sees to it that the 
product is properly protected and 
delivered to the distributor in line 
with those objectives. Organization 
setup at California Packing has 
F. H. Bergtholdt, distribution direc- 
tor, report directly to marketing 
vice president as well as chair the 
distribution planning and_ policy 
committee. This group has both 
marketing and production members 
to coordinate distribution with 
other operations. 

A similar marketing-oriented 
tack is followed by Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby, where each of the 
six newly created product divi- 
sions—Eastern, Western, Frozen 
Foods, International, Canadian, 
and Canned Meats—carries out 
its own warehousing and billing. 
Says Pres. C. S. Bridges: “New 
system allows for tighter cost con- 
trol in warehousing, transporta- 
tion, and other major areas which 
strongly affect margins and sell- 
ing prices.” 

On the overall corporate level, 
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Do as KCTL did; specify Cummins Stop Go Diesels and increase your profits 


‘We are getting twice as many miles per gallon on maintenance time and expense because they he 
the routes where we use Cummins Stop and Go no carburetor or electrical ignition systems, 
Diesels. We have cut our fuel bills in half and have major causes of gasoline engine trouble. 
decided to switch entirely to diesel. We are specifying You'll start earning more profit the day you start a 
all Cummins."' reports Manuel! Mancebo, Cummins. Repower your present truck 
Sr., owner of Kings County Truck Lines, or specify Cummins in your new equip- 
Tulare, California. 2p ERE ment. Eleven Stop and Go models are 
You too, can cut costs in Stop and Go : ‘ available from 70 to 160 horsepower. For 
delivery service! Cummins Diesels idle more information read the sixteen page 
four to five times longer than gasoline brochure ‘Stop and Go Diese 
engines on the same amount of fuel. Cummins.” For your free copy, call your 
Engine life is typically three to four times a Cummins Distributor or write Cummins 
longer. Cummins Diesels save you ; Engine Company, Inc., Columbus, Ind. 
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DISTRIBUTION SETUP at H. J. Heinz suggests the scope of 
While it may be too 
elaborate for some companies in the middle- and smaller- 
size range, subjects listed in the departmental boxes indi 


what a full-scale program involves. 


9 staff divisions report to Bridges. 
One of them, technical 
includes the distributive areas of 
operations research, transporta- 
tion and warehousing, purchasing, 
and industrial engineering. 


services, 


Not all the operating divisions, 
tackle distribution the 
same Frozen foods, for ex- 
ample, spots transportation order 
processing, and billing in the mar- 
keting department. Canned meats 
has the customer and field serv- 
ices department handle warehous- 
ing, transportation, order entry 
processing, and billing. 

When C & H Sugar Refining 
created a new marketing division 
recently, traffic and distribution 
services were emphasized as one 
of the four major groups in the 
division. C. M. Clute, manager of 
the distribution services depart- 
ment, reports directly to the mar- 
keting v.p. 


howe er, 
way. 


Clute lists his functions as in- 
cluding: “Negotiations with car- 
riers and warehouses; appear- 
ances before regulatory bodies; 
administration of field bulk and 
liquid sugar stations; handling of 
damage and overcharge claims: 
purchase and/or lease of special- 
ized transportation equipment: 
maintenance of sound relation- 
ships with warehouses, 
and all departments and brokers 
throughout our marketing areas; 
and continuing research on alter- 


carriers, 
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native plans and methods of trans- 
portation. 

Gerber Products 
tribution function in its general 
traffic department, which is part 
of the company’s administrative 
division. General traffic manager 
reports directly to the assistant 
to the president. 


puts the dis- 


Traffic Unit Go-Between 


Traffic department, responsible 


for the physical distribution of 
merchandise, also sees to it that 
proper inventories are carried at 
all locations. Serving as a liai- 
son between the sales and produc- 
tion ends, the department briefs 
manufacturing on the amount of 
goods required in line with sales 
estimates and existing inventories. 
“Because we have a high percen- 
tage of seasonal production,” a 
spokesman explains, “plans are 
coordinated as much as 6 mos. to 
1 yr. ahead.” 

Where a company sells to dis- 
tinctively different type outlets, 
it’s often impossible to make one 
type of program work across the 
board. At General Mills, for ex- 
ample, each division handles the 
function its own way. That’s be- 
cause, contends W. K. Smith, auto- 
motive fleet manager, “each is op- 
erating in a different field with 
substantially contrasting require- 
ments.” 

One GM division uses the terms 


cate the areas that should be covered in your distribution 
program. Company also underscores importance it attaches 
to this phase of the business by having vice president of 
distribution report directly to the chief executive. 


department” and 
manager,” he says, 
“but their responsibilities are, 
primarily, production planning 
and inventory control, secondar- 
ily, warehousing.” 

A growing number of outfits 
slot the distribution head in a 
top management box. A _ strong 
supporter of this trend is Heinz’ 
Ross E. Jones. He argues: ‘“Dis- 
tribution is a major function to- 
day and must be recognized by 
management as such. Today’s dis- 
tribution manager must operate 
on the same level of organization 
as heads of other divisions. He 
should have first-hand knowledge 
of company policies and proce- 
dures, campaigns being planned, 
as well as problems encountered 
by other operating divisions.” 

Putting distribution on this high 
level calls for shrewd selection 
of personnel. “Because the bulk 
of distribution costs go for trans- 
portation,” Jones reasons, “man- 
agement should be careful to se- 
lect someone with a background 
in that area. To keep him from 
becoming narrow-minded, give 
him assignments in other areas 
such as warehousing, materials 
handling, inventory control, pro- 
duction planning, plus whatever 
will bring him in contact with 
sales policies and marketing pro- 
cedures. This way, top manage- 
ment’s requirements have a better 
chance of being carried out.” 


“distribution 
“distribution 
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Keeping Customers Happy 


Two words trigger much of dis- 
tribution management’s thinking 
—customer service. That’s_ be- 
cause, as Dole Corp. Pres. H. C. 
Cornuelle aptly observes, “In to- 
day’s intensely competitive mar- 
ket, food manufacturers must do 
everything possible to improve 
service to their customers, by pro- 
viding better distribution, speed- 
ing up paperwork.” 

Customer service got a big play 
in Libby, McNeill & Libby’s re- 
organization last Fall. As one 
spokesman notes: “A key factor is 
the specialization in the area of 
customer service. A customer’s 
problems that once required deci- 
sion by 4 or 5 vice presidents 
will now be handled by one man, 
will be acted on faster.” 

Making your distribution pro- 

gram “customer oriented” is done 
a variety of ways, as these food 
company examples show: 
> Pricing can be a form of serv- 
ice. Thus, Minute Maid’s J. E. 
Melvin explains: “We sell by 
three basic methods. Customers 
may buy f.o.b. our Fla. or Calif. 
production points; we _ will, if 
asked, provide transportation and 
claims service. Customers can 
also buy in trucks and cars with 
appropriate volume discounts. 
Finally, they can buy ex-ware- 
house from any one of approxi- 
mately 106 field warehouses. We 
also maintain a fleet of refriger- 
ated trucks to fill in when cus- 
tomer demands (during peak sea- 
sons) exceed the capabilities of 
common carriers.” — 
®& Shipping aids are another 
fruitful area. To help customers 
order more frequently in smaller 
volume, Skinner Mfg. Co. works 
on the railroads to extend trans- 
loading privileges as well as grant 
more liberal stop-over privileges. 
And C & H Sugar Refining re- 
cently provided for truck deliv- 
ery from rail cars in certain mar- 
kets where customers were not 
equipped to handle car unloading. 
In some areas, the firm negotiated 
lower rail rates with higher mini- 
mums that resulted in lower 
freight costs to buyers. 
& Billing procedures can be ar- 
ranged to enable customers to 
process invoices faster, qualify 
more easily for cash discounts. 

Recently, Kellogg changed bill- 
ing date on invoices from day of 
shipment to day of arrival of 
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merchandise in customer’s city. 
According to Pres. Mard Leaver, 
of Kellogg Sales Co., “This plan 
gives all customers, whether they 
are located nearby or some dis- 
tance from shipping points, equal 
period of time to expiration of dis- 
count period.” 

Last month, General Mills made 
a similar switch, and, in addi- 
tion, added to each invoice an 
easy reference due date for cash 
discount purposes. J. P. McFar- 
land, vice president, says “new 
procedure offers maximum profit 
opportunity for all customers on 
proportionately equal terms.” 
& Newly designed shipping cases 
speed up warehouse handling. 
And with the tray-pack method 
of shelf-stocking gaining favor, 
manufacturers like Pet Milk, Anna 
Myers Pure Foods, and Campbell 
place cutting lines along case bot- 
toms for easier opening, and use 
the carton’s lower lip for selling 
messages (dressed up in shaded 
lettering). 
® Faster order processing helps, 
too. (Salada-Shirriff-Horsey’s Ca- 


nadian Division recently intro- 
duced a 1-part preprinted sales 
form listing all products, packs, 
and sizes which required entry 
only of the customer name, ad- 
dress, and quantity desired. Vice 
President Donald F. Philp reports 
three benefits from the innova- 
tion: “Considerable time saving 
by customer and salesmen, mini- 
mum possible error in order-tak- 
ing, and speedy handling by or- 
der desk (with very little edit- 
ing necessary).” 

The firm’s Horsey Div. uses 
TWX and Western Union in addi- 
tion to telephone facilities. This 
makes it easier for customers to 
contact the company, especially 
during emergencies, and enables 
the company to expedite orders 
much more readily. 

A Florida freezer recently set 
up a network of teletypes linking 
brokers, order department, plants, 
and certain transportation and 
warehousing companies. Customer 
requests are promptly shuttled to 
traffic department to serve as an 
order form and shipping order. 

Gerber Products has speeded up 
order handling so that all ship- 
ments are made within 48 hrs. In 
a majority of cases, orders go out 
on the day they’re received. 


Moving Goods Faster 


Realignment of warehouse net- 
works is being carried out at an 
accelerated pace as food makers 
remodel pipelines to changing 
needs of tomorrow’s market. Pop- 
ulation shifts, concentration of 
more business in fewer stores, the 
need for more frequent, faster de- 
liveries to distributors—all these 
are forcing food makers to scrap 
sprawling systems of warehouses 
in favor of multi-function distri- 
bution centers. 

Typical example is Borden Foods’ 
sweeping revamp of primary and 
secondary warehouses. This com- 
pany hopes, eventually, to con- 
solidate 136 secondary warehouses 
across the country into 14 to 18 
major distribution centers. 

Each center will carry Borden 
Foods’ complete line, and _ will 
comprise two units—distribution 
warehouse and an electronic data 
processing control center. De- 
pending upon regional factors, 
units will operate together from 
a single location, or separately 
from within an area. Harrisburg, 
Pa., warehouse is controlled from 
Philadelphia, for example, while 


New York City facility is directed 
by a center within the warehouse. 

Reasons behind the move are 
explained this way by James 
Wilson, distribution manager: 
“With many production plants 
throughout the country, we’ve al- 
ways had problem of getting prod- 
ucts from various factories to 
area warehouses, and, from there, 
into countless retail outlets. We 
figure that under the new setup 
retailers will be able to meet all 
their needs from a single source 
somewhere within their own 
area.” 

When the full program is com- 
pleted, Borden hopes to be able 
to deliver any wholesaler’s order 
inside of 48 hours. Even more 
important, says R. D. Wooster, 
executive vice president, “will be 
the regularity of shipment. A cus- 
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What the Chains Want 


To help you improve your customer service, FE asked Na- 
tional Assn. of Food Chains execs to spell out what retailers 
look for from food firms. Here's what Clarence G. Adamy, 
executive vice president, and Wallace N. Flint, vice president, 
have to say: 


Q. What's the current status of the drive to standardize ship- 
ping cartons—what roadblocks remain? 


A. NAFC committees working with GMA groups have made 
substantial progress in the way of standardizing sizes, 
shapes, slack fill, and packing of glass containers to make 
cartons conform with palletization requirements. 

The chief roadblocks: First, agreement on objectives takes 
a lot of time and coordination, of which there are never 
enough available. Secondly, this being a dynamic industry, 
change is always with us. Inevitably, standardization lags 
a step behind technical developments. 

A major standardization project we have currently is a 
cooperative effort with American Meat Institute. NAFC is 
surveying its membership to develop recommended stand- 
ards for meat cartons 


Q. What steps would the chains like to see manufacturers 

adopt for more efficient, !ess costly, distribution? 
A. Improvements would fall into two categories. In the 
first one, emphasis must be on the recognition that progress 
in a dynamic industry requires continuous work because 
the basic physical set-up with which you are working is 
constantly changing. Here, you need continuous work on: 
1) Adapting the size and shape of cartons to palletized 
handling in distributors’ warehouses. 2) Labeling and cod- 
ing cartons to speed \,p selection in the warehouse and 
record-keeping areas. 

In the second categ»ry are those improvements being 
discussed with GMA and individual firms as “high priority” 
needs for current actior/. These include: 1) Improved prac- 
tices in return of ‘spoils’ which involve substantial wastes 
oi time and money. 2) More rapid progress toward open 
code dating of cartons to simplify problems of rotation of 
warehouse stocks. 3) Make it possible for distributors’ trucks 
to pick up merchandis« at manufacturers’ warehouse when 
vehicles would be returning empty from deliveries to stores 
located near the warehouse or plant. 


Q. With more distributoys relying on electronic data proc- 

essing for ordering merchandise, what effect will this have 

on manufacturers? 
A. Eificiency and flexifpility are the keys here. In general, 
EDP means distributor} must be able to depend on manu- 
facturers for faster delivery if the full efficiencies of the sys- 
tem are to be realized, 

Q. What are the latest trends in chain warehousing? 
A. Corporate chains have traditionally warehoused pack- 
aged grocery items. Newest trend is toward warehousing 
some lines not carried earlier—such as frozen foods. How- 
ever, this is offset pretty much by the fact that distributor 
storage space can't increase fast enough to keep pace with 
the growing volume of, and rapid expansion in number of 
iiems added to, this department. 


tomer will be assured of delivery 
on a specific day of the week.” 


Basic Factors 


As Borden sets up each center, 
price schedules are revised to give 
buyers greater incentive to blend 
their needs into one order. This 
way, they can take advantage of 
bracket prices for mixed volume 
rather than buy from individual 
product prices. 

Wilson says that such a cen- 
tralized warehouse must meet 
three requirements: 1) large 
enough to handle the volume of 
a vast area, 2) be within a rea- 
sonable delivery zone for as many 
buying areas as possible, and 3) 
be situated near transportation 
facilities that assure swift move- 
ment of goods. 

Each control center is headed 
up by a distribution manager. As 
he becomes more familiar with 
customer’s needs, Borden hopes 
that he will eventually translate 
this knowledge into better deliv- 
ery service. 

One of the first companies to 
kick off the drive to the new type 
of distribution centers was Pills- 
bury. That company’s W. H. Grib- 
ble, director of distribution, puts 
heavy stress on the greater effi- 
ciencies high speed computers 
promise for such centers as well 
as distribution programs in gen- 
eral. New pipeline pattern 
launched by Pillsbury four years 
ago focused on four distribution 
centers in the field—Buffalo, Mem- 
phis, Des Plaines, Ill., and San 
Mateo, Calif.—all hooked up with 
company’s Minneapolis headquar- 
ters to control distribution and 
inventory levels. Last January, 
Buffalo was eliminated, its opera- 
tions being consolidated at Des 
Plaines. The company is weigh- 
ing further consolidations in this 
direction. 

Pillsbury is making greater use 
of EDP units to integrate cus- 
tomers’ orders with inventories, 
production schedules, and produc- 
tion lines operations. Gribble 
places a big stock in the comput- 
ers because “they’re able to op- 
erate faster, more accurately, and 
have greater storage memories.” 
By bringing facts together in 
much shorter time, they enable 
management to make better de- 
cisions more quickly, will eventu- 
ally make it possible for manage- 
ment to “examine the total mar- 
keting process.” 

Looking to the future, Gribble 
says the “principle of remote con- 
trol of plant warehouses will be- 
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BUSY ALL WEEK, Mack B and H Models of H. & S., Inc., Jacksonville, 
Fla., are washed and checked on weekends. This fleet makes as many 
as ten trips daily to super markets throughout southeastern states. 
Macks’ freedom from downtime is one key reason why H. & S. is almost 


exclusively Mack equipped. 


So remarkably free from downtime are 
the 20 Macks of H. & S., Inc., that you’ll 
only see them at home when the week’s 
work is done. The week’s work? Hauling 
68,000-lb. GCW loads of refrigerated 
groceries to the Florida, Georgia and 
South Carolina super markets of a large 
national food chain. 

in this kind of hauling, where unin- 
terrupted delivery is all-important, H. & 
S.’s Macks not only stay on the job, but 
the Thermodyne® diesel engines that 
power them return a steady seven miles 


per gallon of fuel day after day at 50 
mile-per-hour road speeds. 

“With Macks, we’ve had the fewest 
number of road calls we’ve ever exper- 
ienced,” says Mr. Paul E. Holstun, Ex- 
ecutive Vice President. “Taking every- 
thing into consideration — freedom from 
downtime, fuel economy, road perform- 
ance, dependability and over-all cost 
of operation—I do not know of any 





ONLY ON 
WEEKENDS 


equipment that can match Macks.” 

You'll be just as high in your praise 
of Mack performance and dependability 
once you see what they can do in your 
operation. 

See your Mack branch or distributor 
for the Mack made expressly for you. 
Mack Trucks, Inc., Plainfield, New 
Jersey. Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd., 


Toronto, Ontario. = 


MACK rirst NAME For TRUCKS 
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come more important.” What he 
visualizes is continuous automated 
order flow from control point to 
warehouse, more mechanization of 
the loading and unloading process 
in warehouses, and day-to-day ma- 
chine analysis of inventury posi- 
tion, product movement, «ic. 

Along with carrying ont some 
radical changes in warehquse pat- 
terns, Pillsbury is also ;pushing 
some bold innovations jjfi ware- 
house handling. For ¢xample, 
“take-it-or-leave-it” pallets are 
being used to speed _i:\-and-out 
loading. \ 

In routing of loads fom one 
warehouse to another, this sys- 
tem has brought significjint sav- 
ings in the form of doubld produc- 
tivity, Gribble says. Hee, loads 
are laid in box cars of; corru- 
gated pallet sheets that |jave spe- 
cial lips on them for fo*k truck 
handling. Sheet-pallet lo;jd can be 
unloaded from a box var in 3 
min. Pillsbury hopes t) extend 
this system to the customer level. 

Pipelines innovations sre being 
introduced by public warehouses, 
too, to maintain their rile in the 
industry’s distribution bhase. A 
noteworthy program by De Pue 
Warehouse, San Franciyco, aimed 
at attacking the nettlesome LTL 
problem, has helped saye grocery 
manufacturers, $500,001) the past 
4 yrs., reports Howard EF. Way, Jr., 
sales-traffic manager. 

Working with Grocer, Shippers, 
Inc., a non-profit shippers group, 
the warehouse consolidates small 
lot shipments into TL quantities 
to customers as far as 350 miles 
away. More than two _ million 
pounds of merchandise is consoli- 
dated each month, Way says, and 
savings range from 25% to 90%. 

Along with the job of combin- 
ing loads, De Pue developed a 
new paper handling system that 
provides customers with an inven- 
tory control check. This control 
comes as a byproduct of the ware- 
houses’ automatic procedure for 
writing delivery orders. 

Way hopes the program will 
catch on elsewhere so that, in 
time, a national group of affiliated 
warehouses can offer food man- 
ufacturers planned distribution 
on a national level. He contends 
that “solution to the distribution 
problem is going to have to come 
about through some. effective 
means of consolidation.” 

“Our approach is to utilize the 
public warehouse to handle like 
traffic moving to like consignees,” 
he reasons. “By building volume 
in such an operation, it becomes 
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practical to reduce the number 
of inventory locations and over- 
come the higher cost of LTL 
freight through consolidation. By 
adding a sound data processing 
program, the public warehouse 


system can provide the most effi- 
cient method of accomplishing 
this objective. This is the only 
practical way to get control of the 
inventory and perform the serv- 
ice required.” ° 


Building Blocks for Growth 


Efficient distribution management 
is a necessary foundation for mar- 
ket expansion. For, as pipelines 
to customers lengthen, failure to 
lick transportation and warehous- 
ing problems can undermine sales 
growth. 

A striking example of how to 
build company expansion on suc- 
cessful distribution techniques is 
Sara Lee (sales up from $400,000 
to $25 million in 10 yrs.). SL 
President Charles Lubin started 
with a single item, fresh cheese 
cake, sold in one market: Chicago. 
Later, when outside brokers be- 
gan clamoring for his product, he 
began quick freezing it in order 
to invade distant markets. 

Here, he ran up against the 
costly LTL problem. To. get 
around this, he diversified into 
additional items so as to be in 
a position to send out full truck- 
loads, thus take advantage of 
lower rates. Today, SL still op- 
erates 50 of its own routes for 
fresh cheese cake in Chicagoland. 

Beyond this radius, products are 
shipped frozen via common car- 
rier in mechanically refrigerated 
trucks (that hold zero degrees) 
to brokers in every continental 
state. Expansion was deliberately 
carried out on an area-by-area 
basis. For example, Lubin picked 
a Salt Lake City broker who cov- 
ers Utah as well as parts of Ne- 
vada, Montana, and Arizona. This 


“Well, Farnsworth, does this cool your 
enthusiasm for roast eagle?” 


way, he avoided the tedious de- 
tails of building expansion on a 
city-by-city basis. 

Lubin relies exclusively on over- 
the-road truckers for long dis- 
tance hauls, says they’re cheaper 
than railroads and provide faster 
door-to-door service. He admits, 
though, this has one drawback: 
You can’t be too seleetive about 
picking truckers, say, because a 
key area may be serviced by just 
one or two carriers. 

Warehousing was another prob- 
lem SL ran up against when it 
expanded distribution. That’s be- 
cause the company’s items fall in 
the low density category, hence 
carry higher storage rates than 
may apply to refrigerated pastry 
doughs, for example. Lubin fig- 
ures that in some cases this fac- 
tor about doubles his distribution 
costs. 


Door-to-Door Deliveries 

His solution: Ship direct to 
chain and _ co-operative ware- 
houses. Consignments to brok- 
ers are immediately redistributed 
to independents to minimize stor- 
age costs. Where SL is forced to 
warehouse in selected markets, it 
carries the stocks strictly as a 
service to key customers. 

Because SL plunks a big chunk 
of its capital on saturation ad- 
vertising and promotion, it’s con- 
stantly evaluating shipping and 
warehousing for further cost re- 
ductions. Here, sales and traffic 
managers cooperate in studying 
distribution patterns to see where 
costs can be pruned without hurt- 
ing customer service. 

For example, say 90% of a cer- 
tain marketing area involves di- 
rect shipments. The two men will 
then seek ways of eliminating the 
10% non-direct shipments. So 
they try to find a bigger distrib- 
utor who is in a position to sup- 
ply everybody —big and small 
customers—with the same kind of 
service. Or, they may try to pool 
orders shipped to a certain area 
for full truck shipments to elimi- 
nate costly LTL hauls. (End) 
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POWER OPERATED Jamison Electroglide doors are now listed under Re-examination 
Service of Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. to meet the highest standards of electrical safety. 


Jamison ELECTROGLIDE® doors for Cooler, 
Freezer and Industrial use now carry the UL label 


RAPID OPENING AND CLOSING of Jamison Electro- 
glide speeds traffic, saves refrigeration. Single leaf and 
bi-parting doors available. 
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ANOTHER JAMISON FIRST 
JAMISON ELECTROGLIDE doors are the 


first electrically powered refrigerator doors to 
carry the Underwriters’ Laboratories label. This 
is your assurance that Electroglide is designed 
and built to meet local code requirements that 
call for the UL label. 


The cost-cutting advantages of Jamison Electro- 
glide are being demonstrated in all types of 
installations. Wherever there is a problem of 
high volume traffic, Electroglide accelerates 
truck or personnel movement with instant 
automatic opening and closing. 


Information on Electroglide—for cooler, freezer 
or industrial use—is available in a new bulletin 
from Jamison Cold Storage Door Company, 
Hagerstown, Md. 


JAMISON 


COLD STORAGE -DOORS 
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Why you get 


MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 
with Foxboro Instrumentation 


The wicespread preference of leading food 
process(rs for Foxboro Instruments is no acci- 
dent. Bejind all Foxboro products stand over 50 
years offengineering integrity in creating instru- 
mentati}n, not merely as mechanical devices, 
but a. te as the means to make processes 


4 
‘ 


Scheyuled Maintenance Service - ror 
your prefection against variations in production quality and 
process jown-time, Foxboro makes available a Scheduled 
Service “%.greement. Under this plan, a factory-trained Foxboro 
Technic mm calls at scheduled intervals to maintain your 
Foxborc¢ Instrumentation at continuous peak efficiency. 


operate more efficiently. You get the benefits 
of this experience in exclusive Foxboro Services 
that insure better applications of instruments, 
more dependable performance of your installa- 
tion, and upgrading of your own process con- 
trol men. Typical Foxboro extra-value Services: 


Application Engineering 
— Before any application of a Fox- 
boro Instrument or System is recom- 
mended, it has been exhaustively 
group-studied by Foxboro Engi- 
neers with specialized knowledge 
of specific industry requirements 
and characteristics of the process 
involved. Resulting Application 
Engineering Data is available on 
request. 


Training Classes ~ for instrument men and 
engineers of Foxboro Instrument users, the Company offers 
intensive 3-week training courses in the use, mechanics, 
application and maintenance of instruments. Conducted by 
full-time staff, with lectures by engineering and research de- 
partment specialists, in Training Center at Foxboro, Mass, 


The Foxboro Company, 307 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., U.S.A. 





OXBORO 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


INSTRUMENTATION for the Food Industry 
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Foremost Tries Reverse Twist 


With the appointment of marketing-minded James 
Rankin as president, Foremost Dairies is expected 
to bring some new wrinkles into dairy merchandising. 
One against-the-trend program reportedly in the 
planning stage calls for a step-up in the company’s 
retail routes. Noting the success of house-to-house 
selling in other industries, Rankin is said to feel 
that the milkman, backed up with a varied assort- 
ment of goods, has a market potential that hasn’t 
been tapped yet. 


Who Drinks What and When 


A national survey of beverage consumption—em- 
bracing every age group from youngsters to grand- 
parents—will be launched this month by Market 
Facts, Chicago market researcher. Covering 13,000 
persons in a 4,000-household probability sample, 
survey will be done semi-annually to allow for sea- 
sonal variations. Next phase begins Jan. 1, 1962. 

In a corollary development, Florida citrus juice 
packers are beginning to wonder whether they 
should shift the emphasis of concentrate promotion 
from adults to teensters. Martin E. Hearn, Florida 
Citrus Mutual’s director of international trade, 
raises this point, citing the influence children have 
on sales of breakfast cereals, candies, and frank- 
furters. Also, he notes, the under-14-yr.-old group 
represents about 30% of today’s population. 


Better Mfr.-Agency Relations 


Three guidelines Borden Foods relies on to get the 
most out of its ad agency are responsibility, informa- 
tion, and communication. So stated Robert E. Kahl, 
executive vice president, at the mid-year meeting of 
Grocery Mfrs. of America. 

Kahl defines the three factors thusly: Responsi- 
bility—clear cut understanding as to where it is 
placed for each step in the development, and execu- 
tion, of the marketing plan. Information—collec- 
tion and presentation of facts helpful in the de- 
velopment and analysis of marketing plans. Com- 
munication—keeping those involved up to date on 
product’s status, the overall marketing plan, and 
how they fit into the master program. 


Tray Packs That Won't Work 


Not all items lend themselves to the tray pack 
method of stocking grocery shelves, Curt Kornblau, 
research director of Super Market Institute, warned 
at annual meeting of the American Marketing Assn. 
Product’s package type can prevent tray pack dis- 
play, he noted. He cited breakfast cereals and cake 
mixes as typical example because they are “sus- 
ceptible to damage in case cutting.” One solution: 
Tear-strip shippers. 

Items with limited turnover are also out. “A 
product that justifies no more than two facings,” 
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he said, “will not automatically get four facings 
by being delivered in a tray-type carton.” 


Report on Robot Selling 

Hot canned foods continued their fast growth in 
the automatic merchandising field last year. Num- 
ber of machines dispensing the items jumped from 
19,700 in ’59 to 22,900 in ’60, reports “Vend” maga- 
zine. Soups still dominate—accounting for 60% of 
the volume. Encouragingly, the magazine notes that 
toward the year’s end, other items were beginning 
to enlarge their share of sales. 


BRIEFS 

Helpful data on the sour cream and household cheese 
markets are included in new reports issued by Amer- 
ican Dairy Assn., Chicago. 

Condiment meat sauce sales now top $40-million, 
have shot up 45% in recent years, says Albert Col- 
lins, H. J. Heinz product manager. 


Meeting retailers’ demand for scientific turnover 
data, Burry Biscuit will provide trade customers with 
monthly movement analysis of each of its 60 items. 
Cumulative figures will show rate of progress. 


Big-time Better Breakfast drive this year will reach 
its peak the week of Sept. 10-16, according to Cereal 
Institute. 


Up-to-date profile of Negro market, based on ’60 
Census, will be available soon from Negro Radio 
Assn., Charlotte, N. C. 


Frozen unbaked fruit pies doubled their volume 
between ’56 and ’58, while frozen baked foods in- 
creased 24%, asserts Walter G. Bechtel, lab director, 
American Institute of Baking. 


International recipe book helped Kold Kist, Los An- 
geles, up sales of its frozen prepared foods, accord- 
ing to Merrie Ann Jarvis, ad mgr. Book has been 
effective in product sampling demos, she adds. | 





Food Presidents Predict: 


Strong Pickup in Second Half 


One out of four expects new wage law to spark pay boosts 


. and 39°/, feel tax incentives may spur modernization 


CHIEF EXECUTIVES of food 
firms are banking on a strong up- 
surge in the second half of ’61 to 
make up for what they have writ- 
ten off as a less-than-spectacular 
first half. 

Company presidents polled by 
Foop Engineering last month 
said that final returns for the 
Jan.-June period would show a 
disappointing 3.39 dropoff in 
profits despite a 3.6% sales gain. 
Looking ahead, they estimated 
that a rising economy could spark 

8.4% pickup in profits and a 

increase in volume in the 
second half of the year. 

Roughly one out of four of the 
presidents participating in FE’s 
second mid-year survey feels that 
the new minimum wage law would 
boost payroll costs. However, a 
surprisingly strong 39% say that 
the Administration’s proposed tax 
incentives to spur capital spend- 
ing could stimulate their moderni- 
zation programs. 

Differences between first- and 
second-half expectations are 
pretty spectacular. For example, 
12% of the presidents say prof- 
its for the first six months will! 
trail last year’s rate, but only 4% 
expect the downtrend to continue 
in the months ahead. Likewise, as 
against the 44% who look for fat- 
ter margins in the Jan.-June span, 
58% feel this way over July-Dec. 
prospects. 


Rough Trail Ahead 


Underlying the chief executives’ 
optimistic second half outlook is 
the expectation that a rising econ- 
omy will encourage increased con- 
sumer spending. Food store sales 
for the first 5 mos. (unadjusted 
basis) were a bare 2% ahead of 
the year-ago period. Furthermore, 
eating-out volume (always sensi- 
tive to unemployment totals) just 
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Two New Issues for Company Chiefs 


1. Will New Wage Law Trigger Pay Boosts? 





Hourly Pay of Production Workers 
in Food Industry 








Source : Dept. of Labor ~< © FE: 
210 4 Boy roo ee i 
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HOURLY wage scale is well above the new minimums, but if lower-pay levels are 
increased unions will try to retain traditional spreads. Hourly rates stack up as 
follows: Meat, $2.51; beverage. $2.49; sugar, $2.42; grain mill and baked goods, 
$2.25; dairy, $2.19; miscellaneous, $2.17; canning and confectionery, $1.84. 


Will Tax Incentives Spur Modernization? 





Quarterly Spending 
on New Plants and Equipment 
(millions of dollars ) 


Source : Commerce Dept; SEC © F.E 
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LATEST government survey indicates food-beverage firms will spend $1.1 billion 
on capital improvements this year vs. $900 million in '60. Check by Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston shows food outfits in New England will allocate 82% 
of spending to new equipment, 18% to plants. To encourage small firms, Ad- 
ministration offers 10% tax credit against first $5,000 of investment. 
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about held even with comparative 
60 levels. 

Plainly, the chief executives 
have a rough job cut out for them 
if they hope to come up to first- 
of-the-year predictions of a 5% 
sales gain. Commerce Dept. data 
show that, through April, food- 
beverage manufacturers’ business 
was up only 1.4% over last year’s 
rate. 

To hike that rate, food chiefs 
are banking on new products to 
stimulate consumer appetites and 
a fall-off in the unemployment 
rate to spark heftier eating-out 
volume. 

As chief executives steer their 
firms into the second half of ’61, 
they have two new issues to pon- 
der—a new minimum wage law 
and proposed tax incentives for 
capital spending. 

Some 29% told FE that they ex- 
pect higher payroll costs in the 
wake of the new wage law. As 
you would expect. the smaller the 
company, the more likely it feels 
this way. Thus, 27% of the com- 
panies with an annual volume of 
$19-million or less figure that 
their operations would be influ- 
enced by the higher minimum; 
against 18% in the $20 to $49- 
million range, and 17% in the $50- 
million-or-over category. 

Presently, hourly earnings of 
food industry production workers 
average $2.26—more than a dollar 
above the new minimums. Of 
course, spread between industry 
sectors is pretty considerable 
from $1.82 in canning and confec- 
tionery plants to $2.51 in meat 
packing units. It’s worth noting 
that almost half of the presidents 
who figure the new law will boost 
costs head up cannery operations. 

Food executives’ replies to FE 
suggest that they are more favor- 
ably disposed to Pres. Kennedy’s 
proposed tax incentives than in- 
dustry in general. Although every 
business group appearing before 
the House Ways & Means Com- 
mittee last month criticized the 
program, a sizeable 39% of FE’s 
respondents feel that the pro- 
posed tax credits could spur their 
modernization plans. One out of 
10 say they are “still studying”’ 
the idea, waiting to see what final 
shape the law takes. 

Company size doesn’t seem to 
count for much, here. Outfits in 
the $20-to $49-million range are 
evenly split on whether the plan 
would be of any help, while one 
out of the three in both the 
smaller and larger volume groups 
concede plan has appeal. (End) 
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for mixing 


Beginning today, all other side-entering mixers are out of date. 
The LIGHTNIN Mixer you see here is a 50-horsepower Hi-Flo 

unit. It does the work of three 25-hp mixers on a big blending tank. 

It saves you 

e one-half the purchase price of three 25-hp mixers 

e almost two-thirds the installation cost 

e and one-third of the operating cost. 

You can now get LIGHTNIN Mixers like it in a full range of 
sizes up to 50 hp. This new line provides 50% more flow per 
horsepower than any other side-entering mixer. It is called 
LIGHTNIN Series NSE. 

At every size level, these units equipped with new Super-Pitch 
propellers provide extra pumping capacity. Capacity that 
translates into faster mixing or mixing at lower installed cost. 

For information, call your LIGHTNIN Mixer representative 
now. He’s listed in the yellow pages of your telephone directory. 
Or write, wire, phone us direct for Bulletin B-526. 


“Ligohtain Mixers 


MIXCO fluid mixing specialists 
MIXING EQUIPMENT CO., Inc., 143-g Mt. Read Bivd., Rochester 3, N.Y. 


In Canada: Greey Mixing Equipment Ltd., 100 Miranda Avenue, Toronto 19, Ont. 
In Europe: Lightnin Mixers Ltd., Poynton, Cheshire, England 
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DIAGRAM shows components 
of Thayer scale installed in 
apple processing plant. Sys- 
tem provides high - speed, 
continuous flow with auto- 
matic weighing. 


Weighing the Profits 


Shift from batching to continuous flow with high-speed 
weighing improves quality and yield. Profits rise, too 


IN ITS MODERNIZATION pro- 
gram, New England Apple Products 
Co., Littleton, Mass., a leading pro- 
ducer of apple-based food products, 
is eliminating all batch processing 
in favor of high-speed, continuous 
flow with fully automatic weighing. 
Result: 

> Plant capacity is up spectacu- 
larly. 

> Work load has evened out. 
» Space and labor costs 

dropped. 

» Greater accuracy in determin- 
ing yield provides tighter control 
of costs and profits. 

Apples delivered by truck, are 
dumped into bulk bins or stored 
on pallets in bulk containers. Orig- 
inally, the apples were pressed in 
huge hydraulic presses, batch by 
batch. The pulp had to be removed 
after each squeezing, while the 
juice flowed through pipe lines to 
stations where it was filtered, pas- 
teurized and packed as apple juice, 
cider or combination juice drinks. 


have 


How System Operates 

The new system begins in the 
storage area, where the apples are 
gravity-fed to a sluiceway. Water- 
borne, they are simultaneously 
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washed and separated from the 
leaves, twigs, grass, or other such 
foreign matter. 

High-speed hammer mills crush 
the apples, and the pulp is then 
centrifugally pressed — “s pin- 
dried”—by a continuous, axial 
feeding of the pulp through the 
spinning sieves. 

Normal production rate is ap- 
proximately 15,000 to 18,000 lb. of 
apples/hr. From mid-September 
through November, the plant oper- 
ates at 1% or 2 shifts, and may 
process more than 100 tons/day. 
This is part of an evening-out 
process which has greatly reduced 
the seasonal nature of the busi- 
ness in the last two years. New 
methods of “controlled atmos- 
phere” storage have greatly ex- 
tended keeping qualities of the 
perishable fruit, making it possi- 
ble to deliver excellent quality ap- 
ples later in the winter. This 
“deep sleep” technique is rapidly 
expanding and will eventually en- 
able the industry to operate on a 
nearly uniform year-round basis. 

With continuous flow of a large 
volume of apples through the 
plant, it was no longer possible 
to weigh each batch and compare 
it with the corresponding yield. 


Further, the receiving area did 
not lend itself to accurate inven- 
tory operations, since it operates 
on a first-in, first-out basis. Heavy 
plant demand often drained away 
supplies at the same time that 
trucks discharged their deliveries. 

Since high volume and narrow 
margins spell profit, the new con- 
tinuous flow system, while faster 
and most efficient, did not provide 
reliable means for determining the 
yield. Monthly averaging can be 
inaccurate with the possibility of 
a loss situation continuing too 
long. 

What was needed was a contin- 
uous weighing system which would 
provide: A total weight of apples 
used in any day, and a method of 
rate control at the weighing sta- 
tion, thereby permitting easy and 
accurate setting of the entire sys- 
tem. The scale also had to be ex- 
tremely rugged and trouble-free, 
since any downtime, especially 
during the season of peak deliv- 
eries, would create storage prob- 
lems and spoilage of the fruit. 


Pneumatic Scale Selected 


A Thayer Model T1T12C  sus- 
pended-lever pneumatic scale met 
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WEIGHING UNIT weighs not only the apples being carried across unit on short 
belt section, but weighs itself at same time. This eliminates inaccuracies such 


as belt drag, motor torque. 


all of these requirements. It also 
provided a remote readout station 
where the rate can be read and 
adjusted, and where a totalizer 
keeps track of the plant’s raw ma- 
terials consumption, in pounds, on 
a daily, weekly, or monthly basis. 
Thayer, a subsidiary of Sund- 
strand Corporation, provided en- 
gineering service on the installa- 
tion, and calibrated the belt feeds 
for an initial flow rate of 300 
lb./min., which is the average flow 
rate in the plant. The scale’s 
range is from zero to 500 lb./min. 
and the weighing area has a dead- 
weight capacity in apples of 22 Ib. 

One of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the scale is its patented 
suspended level principle which 
eliminates all rolling and contact 
friction. No pivots are used in its 
construction, the beam motion be- 
ing transmitted through a flexure 
plate which provides a weighing 
mechanism without any wearing 
parts. This is particularly advan- 
tageous in a dynamic weighing 
system where the scale is in con- 
stant motion. 

The scale’s design permits fu- 
ture elaboration of the overall 
process-control system. An air 
output signal proportional to the 
weight going across the _ scales 
can be used to operate mecha- 
nisms which control the flow rate 
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of additives such as vitamin con- 
centrates. 

Requiring little or no mainte- 
nance, the scale permits contro] 
of the process to within 1% of the 
desired flow in terms of lb./unit 
time. This also means that the 
total amount of apples used in 
plant for a given period can be 
determined to within 1%. Maxi- 
mum accuracy is achieved at 
maximum capacity, i.e., when scale 
is operating close to upper limit 
with maximum conveyor belt 
speed. (End) 


... Now they’re trying to sell 
that you can write on !! 
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OR THE FOOD 
SSING INDUSTRIES 


Leceniieg lechrsp 
Shue hime — Cul Covlé 


| Processing Vats— 
{ <> in-place spray 
} 0 cleaning or port- 
able units for 
batteries of sim- 
[ 4 ilar vats. 


KLENZADE MODERN 


Storage Tanks — 
complete systems 
for pipeline 
cleaning and in- 
place spray 
cleaning. 


Over-the-Road 
Tanks — in-place 
spray cleaning 
for haulers of 
lard, edible oils, 
liquid eggs, liq- 
uid sugar, etc. 


Recirculation Cleaning 
Complete semi or fully automatic systems 
for cleaning and sanitizing pasteurizers, 
evaporators, vacuum pans, pressure 
cookers, high temperature equipment. 


Write for Descriptive Literature 
KLENZADE PRODUCTS, INC. 
Systematized Sanitation All Over the Nation 
Dept. 306, BELOIT, WISCONSIN 
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IMPACT MILL eliminates four grain-reduction steps, replaces two roller 
mills, several elevators, and a sifter at Spangler’s Mount Joy, Pa., mill. 
Similar equipment can handle other grains, also spices and sugar. 


po —— 


INSIDE the mil!, three rows of impactors grind 
the particles as they pass between revolv- 
ing units and stationary wall impactors (right). 


Latest Milling Techniques 


Make New Production Strides 


Impact grinding gives Pennsylvania miller shortest reduction 
process, ups production 10%. Air classification provides 
‘starch-protein shifts’ . . . Equipment, operations detailed 


HOW MODERN impact milling 
and air classification can also 
profit the smaller processor has 
now been clearly demonstrated by 
Spangler Flour Mills, Inc., Pa. 
Giant national millers, such as 
Pillsbury and General Mills, have 
been using the techniques for some 
time. 

We will detail these processes 
after a look at two of Spangler’s 
operations. 

One is at Mount Joy, Pa. (50- 
cwt. hr.), where incorporation of 
impact milling reportedly pro- 
vides the shortest reduction proc- 
ess on record. The other is at 
Camp Hill, Pa. (105-cewt./hr)., 
where air classification provides 
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‘protein shift.’ This enables pro- 
ducing flours in three basic pro- 
tein grades from any single mill 
stream. 

With equipment supplied by 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, 
Spangler reports these impressive 
gains: 

Impact milling at Mount 
Joy has upped production 10% 
and improved flour quality. 

... In greatly simplifying the 
operation, it has eliminated the 
second through fifth middling re- 
ductions, also replaced _ two 
double-stand roller mills, several 
elevators, and a sifter. 

The mill receives the first 
through fourth breaks redust, all 


over-11XX from first midds, and 
over-12XX from sizings. More 
than 96% flour-grade product is 
collected in the primary cyclone 
and secondary filter collector. 
Compare this with the 70-75% re- 
duction achieved in the best 
roller-mill operations. 

A small percentage of overs— 
mostly fibre—goes to a tail-end 
mill formerly used for six midds 
reduction. Significantly, the yield 
figure has been reduced from 2.34 
to 2.28 on clean wheat. 

Because of the new mill’s self- 
classifying feature, product is 
narrow in predetermined micron 
range. The endosperm is_ un- 
changed in ash content and im- 
proved in color. Moreover, vis- 
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cosity and absorption changes 
have been beneficial. 

The mill is powered by its own 
60-hp. motor, and has only four 
bearings. It does not require reg- 
ular in-process adjustments, and 
there is no leather belting to 
cause maintenance problems. 

. .. Air classification at Camp 
Hill provides successful starch- 
protein shifts in a blend of Penn- 
sylvania Red and New York 
White wheats. Resultant flours 
are of high, medium, and low pro- 
tein content. They also vary in 
viscosity and absorption proper- 
ties. 

For Spangler, this means less 
blending-in of higher-cost white 
wheat with the red to meet cus- 
tomer specifications. And it min- 
imizes the buildup of flours of 
lesser-demand protein levels. 

In operation, the classifier takes 
a ‘standard flour’ of five breaks, 
seven reductions, sizing, and tail- 
ing operations. To provide the 
protein shift, it removes some 8% 
of the fines, which generally are 
highest in protein content. Spang- 
ler anticipates that eventually 
80% of his flour will pass through 
the unit. 

Now, any miller in either a 
hard or soft wheat area can ‘cus- 
tom tailor’ his flour, despite sea- 
sonal chemical changes in the 
wheat. 


How Units Operate 


A. T. Drake, Manager of Sturte- 
vant’s Grain Processing Div. de- 
scribes both impact milling and 
air classification as mechanical 
processes that depend on centrif- 
ugal force, specific gravity, par- 
ticle-size reduction, and air con- 
veying. 

In impact milling, flour or other 
wheat products are fed to the mill 
by a variable-rate screw. Special 
vanes create a whirling, vertical 
flow of air that is drawn through 
adjustable gates at the bottom. 
Three-row impactors, like rigid 
hammers on a hammer mill, crush 
the material as they pass between 
and intermesh with stationary 
wall impactors. 

Mounted in vertical positions 
around the inner wall are special 
deflectors which create turbulence 
and deflection of coarser materi- 
als back to the grinding zone. A 
fan, enclosed in a volute casing 
atop the mill, pulls ground mate- 
rial upward and through pre-set 
revolving selector arms. 

The number of selector arms 
can be changed to reject over- 
size material. They act like a 
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classifier in that they make the 
passage of air-entrained product 
more or less difficult. Over-size 
material returns to the grinding 
zone and does not leave the unit 
until reduced to a size that per- 
mits passing through the selector- 
arm section. 

This does not mean, however, 
that a large quantity of material 
is held within the mill because 
its action is very fast. But it does 
eliminate the possibility of a 
small quantity of over-size mate- 
rial remaining in the ground 
product. Also important is the 
fact that the mill is air swept, 
which keeps heat rise almost neg- 
ligible for most products. 

Another advantage is pneu- 
matic conveying of product from 
the mill. This allows installing 
the collector at a considerable 
distance, and eliminates need of 
conveyors and/or bucket eleva- 
tors en route to the sifter or clas- 
sifier. 

As ground material is con- 
stantly entrained in air, there are 
no dead pockets of material 
within the unit—very important 
from the sanitation standpoint. 
Furthermore, the possibility of 
any live infestation surviving the 
action of this mill is extremely 
remote. Although the machine 
was not designed as an _ infesta- 
tion destroyer, its apparent abil- 
ity to destroy infestation is note- 
worthy. 


Roller vs. Impact Mill 

Although the roller mill has un- 
deniably played a most important 
role in milling, there is no longer 


any justification for using it 
throughout the system. 

A roller mill grinds principally 
by pressure and shear. When op- 
erated on very fine stocks, where 
the rolls are practically running 
together, its efficiency drops off 
considerably. These stocks are 
much more readily reduced on im- 
pact-type mills which do not use 
pressure and shear and, therefore, 
do not have a tendency to flake or 
to rupture starch cells. 

The point is that the roller mill 
should no longer be regarded as 
the sole grinding medium and, in- 
stead of a grinder, it should be 
termed a ‘purifier’ and ‘sizer.’ 
When operated with reasonable 
tolerance between the rolls, it can 
very accurately size-reduce a 
granular product. With products 
containing fiber in the form of 
bran coatings, it broadens the 
fiber while reducing the granular 
endosperm, thereby making it 


‘PROTEIN-SHIFTING’ air classifier at 
Spangler’s Camp Hill, Pa., mill sepa- 
rates a single flour stream into three 
different protein grades. 


easier for the sifters to reject the 
elongated, over-size fiber mate- 
rial. 

But when forced to grind at 
very close tolerances between 
rolls and to produce large quanti- 
ties of flour from impure endo- 
sperm, it creates flakes of endo- 
sperm impregnated upon fiber. 
This calls for repeated operations 
to assure that flakes do not find 
their way into the feed bins. 

Most flour is bolted through 
10’s and 11 XX silk cloths. Still 
there is a large amount of pure 
endosperm of low ash content that 
scalps off the next reduction. It 
merely needs reducing to a 
smaller particle size to make it 
suitable for incorporating in the 
flour streams. 

Therefore, instead of sending 
to the next reduction roll a con- 
glomeration of fine, pure endo- 
sperm, and coarser contaminated 
stock, separation of this material 
should be made within the sifter. 
Then the fine, pure endosperm 
should be consigned to an impact 
mill for direct reduction to flour. 


3-Fraction Separation 

Briefly, the classifier uses cen- 
trifugal force and material den- 
sity to oppose the force of con- 
trolled air velocities. Amount of 
separation is controlled by forc- 
ing the air and its entrained ma- 
terial to travel a tortuous route, 
which allows the heavier-density 
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material to separate from the 
more easily conveyed, lighter-den- 
sity particles. 


NOR G.-i3 In operation, flour enters the 
inlet of the classifier through an 

| air-lock and falls through a hol- 

| low shaft onto a revolving disk. 


The latter spreads the material 


‘ ee | into a thin, whirling veil through 
Ecid | . | which air is drawn upward to a 

; ‘ | selector section—a round plate 
which at its 


upon is mounted, 

outer periphery, a series of fan 

blades. 
STAINLESS STEEL — Meters available in %4” to 2%” ‘ » we 
size for liquid flows of 1 gpm to as high as 160 gpm. The number of blades can be 
Internal parts of stainless steel or other corrosion altered to allow more or less prod- 
resistant materials. Choice of registers and automatic i 
control features. uct to be pulled through them and 
to a fan above. The more blades 
on the selector, the finer the prod- 
uct allowed to pass through. This 
selector section, and the number 
or elialins Ghendes ie there's of blades in it, is the most critical 

1 — N S ¢€ . 
é : 4 am i a design element. It allows the op- 

NIAGARA Meter specially designed erator to change from a low of 5% 
to measure and control the flow... fines removal up to and including 


safely ... accurately ... with savings 90% removal. — 
to you in time, material and labor. SIMPLIFY HANDLING Pepe ae gee alg 


Hundreds of plants—chemical, food, which is adjustable externally, 


soap, paper, drug, textile depend AND CONTROL and to the classifier’s outer cas- 
on NIAGARA Meters and accompa- ing. Latter allows the fine frac- 
: ‘ tion to separate from the air and 
nying automatic controls for batch- to discharge via an air-lock at the 
ing and processing of more than 500 OF ALL LIQUID bottom. 
different liquids. To this outer casing is attached 
: 7 . _ a vent pipe, which leads to a fil- 
Leading companies in the Food ter-type collector maintained un- 
Industry use NIAGARA meters in FOOD PRODUCTS der slight suction. By varying the 
degree of suction of the external 
dust filter, more or less product 
ingredients. Metering assures uni- can be pulled from the fine sec- 
, 3 ‘ tion of the classifier. This vent 
form quality, provides inventory pipe is situated within the vortex 
controls, speeds operations, and of the cyclone casing so as to 
present to the filter a finer mi- 
cron-range material than that dis- 
charged through the air-lock. 
Versatility of this system is 
significant in view of the wide va- 
riety of milling requirements. 
Some mills are principally cake 
flour producers. To improve bak- 
ing properties, they want a finer- 
ground flour with a small percent- 
age of very high protein removed 
via air classification. Others wish 
only to produce cookie and 
cracker flours on a 50-50 basis, or 
some similar cut. And they do not 
wish to retain, as a by-product, a 
high protein fraction which would 
ect present a disposal problem. 
GALVANIZED IRON Meters offer widest selection of measurement units and controls Also, in the soft wheat area, 
to 6” size. Handle flows of gpm to 1000 gpm depending on viscosity and type of liquid. there are mills which produce 
three different grades of flour. 
For Complete detai/s, write for Bulletin 48 Here, the ideal situation would be 
Subsidiary to produce these flours simultane- 


of ously in the required percentages 
—— BUFFALO METER COMPANY, INC. by the three-fraction process, and 
Pesca Dept. FE, 2917 Main Street * Buffalo 14, N.Y. have them meet all baking re- 
quirements without further alter- 

SALES REPRESENTATIVES THROUGHOUT THE NATION ation. (End) 


Whatever liquids you use in plant 
operations — whether they are acid 


batching and processing operations 
to measure and control flow of liquid 


reduces operating costs. 
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Advances in Technology 





Freezing Yeast-Raised 
and Cake Doughnuts 


The American Institute of Bak- 
ing under contract with U.S.D.A. 
completed studies to find the best 
conditions for freezing, defrosting, 
and frozen storage of doughnuts. 
Here is a summary: 

1. Forced air circulation greatly 
lowered freezing and defrosting 
times of both packaged and un- 
wrapped doughnuts at all freezer 
and defroster temperatures. Air 
flow rate of 500 linear ft./min. 
caused the major part of this ef- 
fect. Higher flow rate (1,000 lin. 
ft./min. reduced time only a small 
additional amount. 

2. Doughnuts froze much more 
rapidly at —10F. than at 0F. Low- 
ering freezer temp. to —20F. gave 
a further but small decrease in 
freezing time. 

3. Doughnuts defrosted much 
more rapidly at 95F. than at 75F. 
At 115F. defrosting time was low- 
ered further, but by a_ smaller 
amount. 

4. Moisture loss on freezing un- 
wrapped doughnuts is negligible. 
Moisture loss during defrosting is 
rather high. Doughnuts which are 
frozen unwrapped should be pack- 
aged soon after freezing and kept 
in the package through defrosting 
cycle. 

5. Freezing times from 30 to 105 
min. and defrosting times from 30 
to 120 min. were used. Within 
these limits, differences in freezing 
and defrosting times had little ef- 
fect on freshness. 

6. For both kinds of doughnuts, 
OF. is low enough to protect fresh- 
ness for periods up to at least 56 
days. Storage about OF. is not rec- 
ommended. — American Inst. of 
Baking, Bull. 99, Mar. 1961. 


Gibberellic Acid Has No 
Effect on Brewers Yeast 

Untreated worts and worts con- 
taining from 0.001 ppm. to 10 ppm. 
gibberellic acid (G.A.) were pre- 
pared to study the effect of G.A. 
on brewers yeast. After nine re- 
cycles of the yeast in the treated 
and untreated worts, the following 
results were obtained: 

1. No difference in fermentation 
rate. 

2. No effect on yeast weight. 
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IN CHAMBER of appa- 
ratus, layer of milk is 
moved by turntable 
through the electron 
beam at rate that ster- 
ilizes. After draining 
into evaporator, off- 
flavors are removed by 











aseptic vacuum distil- 
lation. 








Rotary-Disc Apparatus Produces Sterile 
Irradiated Milk Without Off-Flavor 


Radiation sterilization of milk 
has produced undesirable changes 
in the milk irradiated. Some of 
these changes are: Off-flavors, de- 
velopment of gelation, and brown- 
ing in storage. 

An apparatus was constructed 
that allows production of sterile 
concentrated (3:1) milk which is 
essentially free of off-flavors. Poly- 
phosphate-treated milk processed in 
this manner may be stored at 30C. 
in sterile form without gelation 
for at least 6 months. 

Factors considered in the design 
of the apparatus were: Desirabil- 
ity of continuous operation; ease 
of cleaning and sterilization; pre- 
vention of corrosion; penetration 


of electron beam; and removal of 
off-flavors. The apparatus con- 
sists of three basic parts: 1) an 
irradiation chamber; 2) an evapo- 
rator in which off-flavors are re- 
moved by aseptic vacuum distilla- 
tion and milk diluted to desired 
concentration; and 3) an aseptic 
sampler. 

The 0.8 Mev energy of electrons 
produced from a GE accelerator 
necessitates irradiation of a thin 
film (2 mm) of milk to obtain a 
sterilization dose. 

It is possible that this appara- 
tus may find practical use in the 
electron irradiation of other liq- 
uids of suitable viscosity.—Food 
Technology, 239-241, May 1961. 





3. Flocculation time unchanged. 

4. Carbohydrate (sucrose, meli- 
biose, arabinose, rhamnose, xylose, 
and maltose) fermentability un- 
changed. 

5. Alcohol and potassium nitrate 
utilization unaffected. 

6. Colony and cell morphology 
unchanged. 

7. No consistent difference in 
normal beer analysis. 
—Paper by Dahlstrom, Gauger, 
and Martin, Amer. Soc. of Brewing 
Chemists Convention, May 1961. 


Chemical Changes on 
Heating Cottonseed Oil 


When cottonseed oil was heated 
at 225C. in the presence of air for 
long periods of time, nonurea ad- 
duct-forming monomers and dim- 
ers were formed which were toxis 
to rats. 

Analyses showed that the toxic 
fractions contained moderate 
amounts of carbonyl and hydroxy! 
and that they contained unsatura- 
tion difficult to remove by hydro- 
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Only Viking “Sanitor” Pumps 
offer all these features: 


VARIABLE CAPACITY . . 6. COMPLETE DISMANTLING 
70 G.P.M. . . . 3 basic sizes. a without tools. Just loosen four 
2. HORIZONTAL OR VERTICAL [me hand wheels. 
PORTS with same pump. Re q ae 7. PUMP THIN OR THICK LIQ- 
move ust | bolt and turn ae. VIDS up to viscosities of 10,000 
asing 90 : S.S.U. 
3. SELF PRIMING with smooth, 8. SMOOTH, POLISHED solid 
even flow Famous Viking we dairy metal construction. Com- 
year-within-a-gear’’ principle. pletely meets 3A standards. 
4. SLOW SPEED. Eliminates 
ming and undue agitation. 
5. EASY AND FAST CLEANING, 
No threads or deep grooves in 
the pumping zone 
For information on the complete 


line of Viking ‘‘Sonitor’’ units, ask 
for new catalog FE today! 


VIKING 


PUMP COMPANY 


* In Canada, It's “ROTO 
se 7 Our Catalog 
gineers File 
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Supplying Food Processors is Our Business 





. May we serve you? 


FILPACO STEEL TANKS 


for storage and mixing; 
all styles including ver- 
tical, horizontal and rec- 
tangular . . . open or 
closed . . . in stock or 
fabricated to your exact 
specifications. FILPACO 
TANKS mean higher 
quality, lasting satisfac- 
tion, more value. 


We invit aa 
FILPACO INDUSTRIES [eminem 

t t i 
THE FILTER PAPER CO. happen 

materials, tanks, 
2450 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois mixers and fillers. 
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venation. Cyclic structures  ap- 
peared to be present in the dimer 
fraction. 

The production of nonurea ad- 
ducting monomers and dimers is 
associated with polymerization and 
other reactions of linoleic acid. 
Jour. of Amer. Oil Chemists, 253- 
257, May 1961. 


Browning and Flavor 
in Meat Extracts Studied 


When beef muscle is extracted at 
0C. with cold water and the extract 
is dialyzed against water, the dif- 
fusate on freeze-drying is obtained 
as a white, highly hygroscopic pow- 
der that turns yellow, or yellowish- 
brown, at room temperature. Using 
such extracts, the browning of meat 
extracts and the development of 
color and flavor in meat and meat 
extracts has been studied. 

In fresh muscle the reducing sub- 
stances are diphosphopyridine nu- 
cleotide (DPN) and sugar phos- 
phates with glucose in occasional 
samples. As the muscle ages auto- 
lysis takes place. The phosphates 
are split off leaving the sugars as 
the reducing substances. 

The sugar phosphates as well as 
glucose can take part in reactions 
of the Maillard type, and this ac- 
counts for the rapid browning of 
extracts of fresh muscle. There is 
little doubt that the brown color 
and meaty flavor that develop in 
meat extracts is due to a Maillard 
reaction. 

Ribose-5-phosphate seems to be 
the highly reactive reducing sub- 
stance that causes the brown color 
and meaty flavor characteristic of 
these extracts as the result of a 
Maillard reaction.—Jour. of the Sci- 
ence of Food and Agriculture, 61- 
69, 12(1), 1961. 


Improved Curd-Fusing 
Machine Proves Successful 

An improved version of a curd- 
fusing machine was tested as a 
mock-up model. The machine com- 
prises four stages: Screening and 
drying; compression and _ flow; 
guillotining; and holding. 

It can successfully cheddar curd 
made by either the short or the 
traditional method of manufacture. 
Cheese of very good quality with 
all the characteristics of Cheddar 
cheese was made with the mock-up 
model. The design of the first com- 
mercial model will be based on this 
experimental machine. — Austral- 
ian Jour. of Dairy Technology, 186- 
190, Oct.-Dec. 1960. 
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A Specifies Spices, 
Essential Oils as GRAS 


Included in this latest ruling on substances generally recognized as 
safe are: Other seasonings, oleoresins, and natural extractives 


IN AN ORDER published June 10, 1961, “Federal 
Register,” the Commissioner of Food and Drugs has 
concluded that substances in a specified list of 


spices, seasonings, 


essential oils, 


oleoresins, and 


natural extractives are safe for their intended use. 

This order has been decreed by the Commissioner 
after having considered all comments filed and all 
data accumulated with reference to the proposed 


order published in the “Federal Register,” May 19, 


1960. This proposed order contained the specified 
list of substances regarded as substances generally 
recognized as safe within meaning of section 409 of 


the act. 


Here is the list by common names: 


(1) Spices and Other Natural Seasonings and Flavorings 
Leaves, Roots, Barks, Berries, Etc.) 


Alfalfa herb and seed. 

Allspice. 

Ambrette seed. 

Angelica. 

Angelica root. 

Angelica seed. 

Angostura (cusparia bark). 

Anise. 

Anise, star. 

Balm (lemon balm). 

Basil, bush. 

Basil, sweet. 

Bay. 

Calendula, 

Camomile (chamomile), English 
or Roman. 

Camomile (chamomile), German 
or Hungarian. 

Capers. 

Capsicum, 

Caraway. 

Caraway, black (black cumin). 

Cardamom (cardamon), 

Cassia, Chinese. 

Cassia, Padang or Batavia. 

Cassia, Saigon. 

Cayenne pepper. 

Celery seed. 

Chervil. 

Chives. 

Cinnamon, Ceylon. 

Cinnamon, Chinese. 

Cinnamon, Saigon. 

Clary (clary sage). 

Clover. 

Cloves. 

Coriander. 

Cumin (cummin). 

Cumin, black (black caraway). 

Dill. 

Elder flowers. 

Fennel, common. 

Fennel, sweet (finocchio, 
Florence fennel). 

Fenugreek. 

Galanga (galangal). 

Garlic. 


(2) Essential Oils, 


Oleoresins 


Geranium 
Ginger. 
Glycyrrhiza. 
Grains of paradise. 
Horehound (hoarhound). 
Horseradish. 
Hyssop. 
Lavender. 
Licorice. 
Linden flowers. 
Mace. 
Marigold, pot. 
Marjoram, pot. 
Marjoram, sweet. 
Mustard, black or brown. 
Mustard, brown. 
Mustard, white or yellow. 
Nutmeg. 

(oraganum, Mexican 

Mexican sage, 


cayenne. 
ed. 
white. 
Peppermint. 
Poppy seed. 
Pot marigold. 
Pot marjoram. 
Rosemary. 


summer. 
winter 
Sesame. 
Spearmint. 
Star anise. 
Tarragon. 
Thyme. 
Thyme, wild or cresping. 
Turmeric, 
Vanilla. 
Zedoary. 


(Solvent-Free), and 


Natural Extractives (Including Distillates) 


Alfalfa. 

Allspice. 

Almond, bitter (free from prus- 
sic acid). 

Ambrette (seed). 

Angelica root. 

Angelica seed. 

Angelica stem. 

Angostura (cusparia bark). 

Anise. 

Asafetida. 

Balm (lemon balm). 

Balsam of Peru. 

Basil. 

Bay leaves. 
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Bay (myrcia oil). 

Bergamot (bergamot orange) 

Bitter almond (free from prus- 
sic acid). 

Bois de rose. 

Cacao. 

Camomile (chamomile) flowers, 
Hungarian. 

Camomile (chamomile) flowers, 
Roman or English. 

Cananga. 

Capsicum. 

Caraway. 

Cardamom seed (cardamon). 

Carob bean. 


Carrot 

Sascarilla bark. 

Cassia bark, Chinege. 

Cassia bark, Padang or Batavia. 

Cassia bark, Saigon. 

Celery seed. 

Cherry, wild, bark. 

Chervil. 

Chicory. 

Cinnamon bark, Ceylon. 

Cinnamon bark, Chinese. 

Cinnamon bark, Saigon. 

Cinnamon leaf, Ceylon. 

Cinnamon leaf, Chinese. 

Cinnamon leaf, Saigon. 

Citronella. 

Citrus peels. 

Clary tclary sage). 

Clove bud. 

Clove leaf. 

Clove stem. 

Clover. 

Coca (decocainized). 

Coffee. 

Cola nut. 

Coriander. 

Corn silk. 

Cumin (cummin). 

Curacao orange peel (orange, 
bitter peel). 

Cusparia bark. 

Dandelion. 

Dandelion reot. 

Dill. 


Dog grass (quackgrass, triti- 
cum). 

Elder flowers. 

Estragole (esdragol, 
tarragon). 

Estragon (tarragon). 

Fennel, sweet. 

Fenugreek. 

Galanga (galangal). 

Garlic. 

Geranium. 

Geranium, East Indian. 

Geranium, rose. 

Ginger. 

Glycyrrhiza. 

Glycyrrhizin, ammonia‘ed. 

Grapefruit. 

Guava. 

Hickory bark. 

Horehound (hourbound). 

Hops. 

Horsemint. 

Hyssop. 

Immortelle. 

Jasmine 

Juniper (berries) 

Kola nut. 

Laurel berries. 

Laurel leaves. 

Lavender. 

Lavender, spike. 

Lavandin. 

Lemon, 

Lemon balm (see balm). 

Lemon grass. 

Lemon peel. 

Licorice. 

Lime. 

Linden flowers. 

Locust bean. 

Lupulin. 

Mace. 


esdragon, 


Additives 


Malt (extract). 

Mandarin. 

Marjoram, sweet. 

Maté. 

Melissa (see baim\’. 

Menthol. 

Menthy!l acetate. 

Molasses (extract). 

Mustard. 

Naringin. 

Neroli, bigarade. 

Nutmeg. 

Onion. 

Orange, bitter, flowers. 

Orange, bitter, peel. 

Orange leaf. 

Orange, sweet. 

Orange, sweet, flowers. 

Orange, sweet, peel. 

Origanum. 

Palmarosa. 

Paprika. 

Parsley. 

Pepper, black. 

Pepper, white. 

Peppermint. 

Peruvian balsam. 

Petitgrain. 

Petitgrain lemon. 

Petitgrain mandarin or 
tangerine. 

Pimenta. 

Pimenta leaf. 

Pipsissewa leaves. 

Pomegranate. 

Prickly ash bark. 

Rose absolute. 

Rose (otto of roses, 
roses). 

Rose buds. 

Rose flowers. 

Rose fruit (hips). 

Rose geranium. 
Rose leaves, 

Rosemary. 

Rue. t 


attar of 


Saffron. 

Sage. 

Sage, Greek. 

Sage, Spanish. 

St. John’s bread. 

Savory, summer. 

Savory, winter. 

Schinus molle. 

Sloe berries (blackthorn 
berries). 

Spearmint. 

Spike lavender. 

Tamarind. 

Tangerine. 

Tannic acid. 

Tarragon, 

Tea. 

Thyme. 

Thyme, white. 

Thyme, wild or creeping 

Triticum (see dog grass). 

Tuberose. 

Turmeric. 

Vanilla. 

Violet flowers. 

Violet leaves. 

Violet leaves absolute. 

Wild cherry bark. 

Ylang-ylang. 

Zedoary bark. 


(3) Natural Substances Used in Conjunction With Spices 
and Other Natural Seasonings and Flavorings 


Algae, brown (kelp). Algae, 


red Dulse. 


(4) Natural Extractives (Solvent-Free) Used in Con- 
junction With Spices, Seasonings, and Flavorings 


Algae, brown. 

Algae, red 

Apricot kernel (persic oil). 
Dulse. 

Kelp (see algae, brown). 


(5) Miscellaneous 
Ambergris 


Castoreum 
Civet (zibeth, zibet, zibetum). 


Peach kernel (persic oil). 

Peanut stearine. 

Persic oil (see apricot kernel 
and peach kernel). 

Quince seed. 


Cognac oil, white and green. 
Musk (Tonquin musk). 





REDWOOD 


SCRUBBING 


TOWER cuts the odor level 
of fish-meal processing gases 


more than 


99%. It uses 


chemical-treated sea_ water, 
has operating costs of a few 
cents a day. 


New Techniques 
Offer Efficient 
Odor Control 


Mounting pressure on processors to 


eliminate offensive odors empho- 


sizes the need for economical con- 


trol. Here are pros and cons of the 


latest systems. 


RECENT SOLUTION of a tough 
odor-control problem in fish proc- 
essing has special significance 
for every food processor. 

For this research focuses much 
needed attention on the growing 
seriousness of this problem, and 
pinpoints the various techniques 
by which control may be achieved. 

Undoubtedly, it is only a matter 
of time before all sources of air 
pollution come under the juris- 
diction of enforcement agencies. 
And in general, they will impose 
more stringent controls if pollu- 
tion has not been checked vol- 


W. H. HUGHES 


Western Precipitation, Div 


Senior Research Scientist, 
Joy Mfg. Co., L.A 
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untarily before laws are enacted. 
Frequently, 90% reduction of 
odor will alleviate a nuisance, 
but legislation may require up 
to 99° reduction—as was the 
recent case in Los Angeles. 


The Problem in L.A. 


In 1959, this country enacted 
an odor-control ordinance,* which 
was short and to the point. 

It provided that all gases orig- 
inating from animal-matter-re- 
duction be incinerated at a 
temperature of 1,200F. for at least 
0.3 sec., or otherwise treated in 
at least as satisfactory a manner 


*“Air Pollution Control District Rule 64: 
Reduction of Animal Matter.” 


before being discharged to the 
atmosphere. 

The law was aimed primarily 
at meat-packing plants, which 
didn’t find it particularly burden- 
some because of their relatively 
small volume of gases to be 
treated. But it also applied to 
fish processors—and their prob- 
lems were vastly greater. 

For example, annual gas output 
of meat packers in Los Angeles 
is exceeded in only a few days 
by that of fish-meal processing 
on Terminal Island. Moreover, 
incinerating the gases would 
double the production cost of the 
meal—which was already being 
sold at a loss. 

Hence it was imperative that 
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a solution be found in the escape 
clause: “. .. or otherwise processed 
in a manner determined to be 
equally, or more, effective .... ” 
Thus, our company cooperated 
with the California Fish Canners 
Assn. and the Los Angeles County 
Air Pollution Control District to 
find an acceptable alternate to 
direct incineration. 

How odors are produced during 
fish-meal production is detailed 
in the accompanying panel. Suffice 
it to say they can be more intense 
and disagreeable than any pro- 
duced in an edible-food process. 

We will range the various con- 
trol techniques after a look at 
the scrubbing-tower system, which 
proved most efficient in our work. 


99°/, Odor Removal 


Ordinary sea-water plus chem- 
icals are used in the tower (photo). 
At the sea-coast, the only cost 
of sea-water is that of pumping 
it. And this was minimized by 
designing the tower to use low- 
pressure sprays. Furthermore, use 
of large-diameter lines enabled 
supplying the required 150-200 
gpm. with low power consumption. 

Salt-water-compatible compo- 
nents were used throughout the 
system, and some consideration to 
compatibility with reactive chemi- 
cals was necessary. Fortunately, 
low concentrations of chemicals 
do the job. 

Because of low pressure in the 
salt-water lines and a maximum 
sea-water temperature of 70F., we 
could eliminate any corrosion 
problem by use of inexpensive 
plastic pipe. This proved impor- 
tant because the installation was 
several hundred feet from the 
docks. 

The tower is of redwood, which 
is unaffected by salt water, but 
does impose limitations on allow- 
able concentrations of acids and 
de-lignifying agents, such as sul- 
fites. 

Economy of this technique de- 
pends on availability of sea-water 
at the plant. Chances are that it 
is either not available at your 
plant or the cost of obtaining it is 
prohibitive. Thus, here are other 
control techniques which may be 
more feasible for you. 

A new development is our com- 
pany’s device called the Arena- 
therm Reactor, which combines a 
catalytic afterburner and two heat 
exchangers. This device is still in 
the pilot stage, but gives every in- 
dication of performing with reli- 
ability and economy. 

It has the additional advantage 
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of occupying very little space, 
which allows easy installation in 
existing plants without disrupting 
operations. And it is competitive 
with scrubbers in installation and 
operating costs. 


Other Control Techniques 


& Recirculation: Where products 
are dried, partial control may be 
accomplished by recirculating 
some of the dryer off-gases 
through the dryer as quench air. 
Within limits, recirculation offers 
a small increase in dryer efficiency 
because lost sensible heat is more 
than compensated for by increased 
dryer inlet-gas temperature. The 
technique reduces the volume of 
off-gases without increasing their 
intensity, and thus reduces total 
odor emitted to the atmosphere. 

Where legislation is more con- 

cerned with odor-intensity control 
rather than odor control, such ef- 
forts could prove useless. How- 
ever, recirculation frequently is of 
great value in combination with 
other techniques, such as scrub- 
bing. 
& Scrubbing: Although requiring 
considerable water, a properly de- 
signed scrubber can achieve 90% 
reduction in odor intensity and a 
15-20% reduction in gas volume. 
Thus, some 92% reduction of total 
odor can be obtained by scrubbing 
alone. However, scrubbing is not 
as simple as might appear at first 
glance. It takes competent engi- 
neering to produce these results. 
& Incineration: Equipment re- 
quired for this excellent method is 
not expensive, but operating cost 
is. The key to successful incinera- 
tion is surface contact. Latter may 
occur on burning carbon particles 
from a luminous flame, but it is 
far better to use an incandescent 
checker-work. Hot fluidized beds 
and hot pebble-beds are also very 
good. 

A certain retention time is valu- 
able to allow the gas to reach uni- 
form temperature before dis- 
charge. Temperatures ranging 
1,000-1,500F. are required, depend- 
ing on nature of the gases, the in- 
cinerator, and the amount of odor 
reduction required. Operating 
costs range $80/day. 

However, incineration can _ be- 
come competitive with other meth- 
ods if suitable catalysts are used. 
A typical catalytic bed operates at 
about 700F., which permits some 
50% reduction in fuel consump- 
tion in the above example. 

Recuperation methods can cut 
the cost of incineration as much 
as 90%, but with greatly in- 











Re Fish Odors 


They stem from three reduc- 
tion processes: 

THE FIRST is concentration of 
solubles. Odors originate from 
dissolution of fish products, 
principally the soft tissues, by 
either heat and acid or bacterial 
action. 

Both processes release gases, 
bacterial action producing the 
higher volume of more intense 
and much more disagreeable 
odors. Total gas volume in either 
case is not large at this stage. 

THE SECOND reduction proc- 
ess is cooking and pressing of 
fish scrap prior to drying. 

Cookers and presses may be 
controlled by condensing the 
steam they emit and leading the 
non-condensables to the primary 
combustion air inlet of the dryer. 
The remainder of the primary 
air may be drawn in through 
hoods over lifts and conveyors 
used to transport hot, steaming 
fish and press-cake. 

Since total volume of primary 
air ranges 2,100 cfm. in a typical 
20-ton dryer, efficient hood de- 
sign is essential. 

THE THIRD reduction process 
—drying to produce fish meal— 
is by far the most important 
source of odor. 

Typical odor levels of dryer 
off-gases may be defined by 
stating that they require approxi- 
mately 5000:1 dilution with clean 
air to extinguish the odor for 
50% of a typical group of nor- 
mal individuals. Some _ people 
can detect the odors when di- 
luted more than 50:1 or 100:1. 

Volume of gas from a normal 
20-ton, direct-fired dryer is about 
25,000 cfm., which contains a 
large amount of total odor. Odor 
units are defined as the product 
of the number of dilutions to ex- 
tinction for 50% of a test panel, 
times the number of cubic feet 
of gas. A typical drying opera- 
tion emits 125 million odor units 
/min. 

This is one of the largest odor- 
producing operations known. 











creased capital expenditure. A 
reasonable approach is to use the 
1,200F. exhaust gases to operate a 
waste heat boiler to provide the 
process steam required in a can- 
ning operation. 

& Chemical Treatment: By care- 
ful application of chemical-engi- 
neering principles, chlorination 
and scrubbing have proved to be 
an excellent tool. In particular, 
the Western Precipitation process 
can reduce odor levels by more 
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What to look for in a 
sanitary heat exchanger 


This is a polished, stainless Pfaudler® 
beer cooler. It handles 140 barrels per 
hour and requires no insulation, since 
it is located in a refrigerated room. 
Which illustrates two of the three 
things to look for when you need a 
sanitary heat exchanger. 
First, consider material of construction. 
The trend is to stainless steel, with 
good reasons. You don't have to worry 
about product contamination. You do 
have good corrosion resistance, long 
service life, and a hard, smooth surface 
that’s suited to clean-in-place methods. 
Second, note how Pfaudler designs 
and builds to meet individual process 
requirements. For example, you could 
get a beer cooler to handle up to 500 
barrels an hour. You tell us product, 
temperatures, and environmental con- 
ditions. We deliver a unit that gives 
you maximum performance in terms 
of operating efficiency, space, and cost. 
Third, look at the sanitation features. 
Hinged heads for quick cleaning. A 
#4 finish, so there are no rough spots 
for particles to lodge in. Coved cor- 
ners, one-piece gaskets—all the impor- 
tant details are worked into every unit. 
And, finally, excellent workmanship 
and performance are hallmarks of 
anier sanitary heat exchangers. Ad- 


PFAUDLER 


Specialists in FLUIDICS 





&s 


ditional reasons why you find them in 
such wide use and why so many users 
are “repeat” customers. 

More facts? Bulletin 949 covers our 
general line of heat exchangers to 
which sanitary features are added. 
Also available, a monograph entitled 
“Economics of Beer and Wort Cool- 
ing.” For copies, or answers to specific 
questions, write to: Pfaudler Division, 
Dept. FE-71, Rochester 3, N. Y. 





Hinged head in this Pfaudler sanitary heat 
exchanger can be easily opened for cleaning 


without disturbing the piping connections. 





*FLUIDICS is the Pfaudler Permutit 
program that integrates knowledge, 
equipment and experience in solving 
problems involving fluids. 











PERMUTIT Inc. 


...the science of fluid processes 
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than 99% with operating costs of 
only a few cents a day. 

In addition to chlorine, ozone 
and chloric oxide give good re- 
sults. Ozone alone can reduce 
odor intensity as much as 50%. 
Chloric oxide is an old stand-by 
for difficult odor problems, but is 
dangerous to handle and must be 
produced in situ. 

Scrubbing with acids is an ef- 
fective treatment, but requires 
that attention be paid to inter- 
phase chemical reactions. Success 
of the treatment rests with the re- 
active nature of odor-causing ma- 
terials, which frequently are 
amines. 
> Precipitation: Electrical pre- 
cipitation is effective, but requires 
low-velocity equipment. This is 
because odors to be controlled ex- 
ist as condensation hulls on ulta- 
fines which are difficult to precipi- 
tate, but impossible to remove in 
any other practical fashion. 

There are several problems in 
using precipitation. Cleaning is 
one of them, but the main draw- 
back is expense. Initial cost is very 
high, although operating expense 
is negligible. 
®& Masking: Aromatic chemicals, 
such as perfumes, have been em- 
ployed with limited success. This 
has not been acceptable to most 
air-pollution authorities because 
they have found no way to distin- 
guish between an agreeable odor 
and a disagreeable one. 

Our experience indicates that 
masking can certainly be effective 
in the plant for short periods of 
time. On long exposure the method 
is less acceptable and somewhat 
expensive. 

& Combinations: Various combi- 
nations of the above methods pro- 
vide flexible control. Typically, 
each plant has its own solution 
which depends upon geography, 
economics, plant layout, and what 
is acceptable to local authorities. 

Each method varies widely in 
capital cost and operating ex- 
pense. For instance, incineration 
has the lowest capital cost for the 
degree of control offered, but a 
very high operating cost. Precipi- 
tation has a very high capital cost, 
but negligible operating expense. 
The former method would be suit- 
able for a dryer operated only an 
hour or two per week to dispose of 
otherwise hard-to-handle scrap. 
The latter would be suitable only 
for an instailation operated round 
the clock in an area where the 
abundance of water required for 
scrubbing would create difficul- 
ties. (End) 
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makes 


seasoning 
a science 


The ability to create and produce a seasoning 
to meet your exact needs, plus the assurance 
that it is in compliance with Food Additive 
Laws—IS A SCIENCE AT STANGE. 

The ability and versatility to produce 
seasonings such as Soluble, Liquid, 50-A 
Microground” and Ground for all types of 
finished products JS A SCIENCE AT 
STANGE. 

The technical skill to control the flavor 
potency of each and every shipment to pre- 
cise specifications—IJS A SCIENCE AT 
STANGE. 

The talent to create . .. the skill to 
produce .. . and the flexibility to fit your 
needs—IS THE MOTTO AT STANGE. 


WM. J. STANGE CO., Chicago 12, Ill. 
Paterson 4, N. J.—Oakland 21, Calif. 
Canada: Stange-Pemberton, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Mexico: Stange-Pesa, S. A., Mexico City 


50-A Microground Spice® NDGA Antioxidant® Ground Spice 
Cream of Spice Soluble Seasoning® 
Peacock Brand Certified Food Color 


PRINTED IN U.S.A 








NASH PUMPS 
for higher 
Vacuums 





with all 
NASH 
operating 
advantages 


























The effective vacuum range of these Nash Air Ejector equipped 
pumps is extended to 0.5’ Hg. absolute. For high vacuum applica- 
tions where hard to handle service conditions are present and where 
reliability of pump operation is imperative. These pumps can handle 
many saturated or wet gases including solvent and acid vapors. 

These pumps have but one internal moving part, and use no 
internal lubrication. The vacuum produced is non-pulsating. They 
cannot be damaged by a slug of liquid, and will provide the same 
reliability and long life even if the operating cycle consists mostly 


of dead end service. Please request Bulletin 387-A. 

















NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 


SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 





GERBER PILOTS check flight 
schedules for firm’s two twin- 
engine planes as mechanic 
refuels ‘‘Sky Baby IV.”’ Pilots, 
crew, hangar, and other fa- 
cilities are maintained by 
Gerber. 


Company Planes Pay Off 


Top executives at Gerber are whisked to destinations via 


company-owned aircraft. Cite efficiency and sales hikes 


MORE EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
plus increased sales volume and 
potential, are attributed to the 
use of business aircraft by Dan 
Gerber, president of Gerber Prod- 
ucts Co. 

3aby food firm, based in Fre- 
mont, Mich., has found it both 
essential and convenient to take 
to the air in company-owned 
planes. Moreover, Gerber feels 
the business plane has become a 
necessity if the company is to con- 
tinue its standard of service to 
an ever-growing list of customers. 

Pres. Gerber reports that 
“Nearly all of our executive per- 
sonnel in marketing, engineering, 
production, research, and general 
administrative functions are pas- 
sengers in the two Aero Com- 
manders. We have found aircraft 
transportation to be very useful 
during periods of plant expansion, 
for surveys of new areas, con- 
struction of new facilities, and de- 
velopment of new operations.” 


Location a Factor 


Location and nature of Ger- 
ber’s business virtually demands 
the use of company-owned air- 
planes. Fremont is about 150 air 
miles from Chicago or Detroit 
where most Gerber executives 
must make commercial connec- 
tions. 
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The two twin-engine planes do 
not normally carry cargo. But, on 
several occasions, they have been 
used to transport repair or re- 
placement parts where delay 
would have been extremely costly. 
During a recent pea harvest, a 
viner repair part was needed. The 
part was picked up and flown to 
the viner at Fremont and the 
equipment was back in operation 
within five hours. Savings in time 
and money were substantial. 

Planes operate out of Fremont 
Municipal Airport which has 
paved runways and lighted strips. 
Gerber, itself, maintains complete 
service facilities, parts, mainte- 
nance tools and equipment. Com- 
pany has its own hangar and 
stocks one spare engine. Com- 
plete overhauls have been done by 
firm’s own personnel since the be- 
ginning of Gerber’s aircraft op- 
eration. 

Fully trained personnel include 
two pilots, a chief mechanic, me- 
chanic’s helper, and a third pilot 
who also doubles as a mechanic. 
The men perform all maintenance, 
50- and 100-hr. inspections, as 
well as engine overhaul. 

Chief Pilot C. A. Childs reports 
cost of operating the two planes 
is $132.16/hr. This includes all 
operating and fixed costs, includ- 
ing salaries and wages, deprecia- 


tion on aircraft, hangars and 
maintenance facilities, insurance, 
licenses and permits, maintenance 
and repairs to equipment and 
buildings, electricity, telephone, 
heat, and miscellaneous supplies. 
Pres. Gerber says his firm meas- 
ures the plane’s worth “like we 
do any tool of business. They are 
considered a piece of equipment 
just as a desk, typewriter, or 
other plant machinery. These 
planes add to the profit of our 
company and, as long as it stays 

that way, we’ll keep on flying.” 
(End) 
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EMERGENCY CARGO can also travel by 
company plane. Repair parts have been 
shipped to various Gerber plants when 
extensive delays might have meant 
serious losses in time and money. 
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Newly derived method of calculation 


can assist plant engineers to 


compute exhaust fan capacities by eee 


Determining 


Volumes of 


Escaping Vapors 


STEAM and non-condensible va- 
pors evolved from the kettles of 
potato chip fryers must be vented 
from the fryer hood and out of 
the building. Some installations 
utilize an exhaust fan. Others 
depend on the stack effect due 
to the temperature differential in 
the height of the vent stack— 
sometimes called gravity exhaust 
system. 

Insufficient exhaust can result 
in steam and vapor escaping into 
the frying room. This may con- 
tribute to employees’ discomfort 
and add to the ventilating load 
of the fryer room itself. 

Excessive exhausting unneces- 
sarily induces large quantities of 
air at fryer room temperatures 
into the hood space and over the 
surface of the hot frying me- 
dium. Such excessive air in the 
presence of moisture hastens the 
deterioration of the cooking me- 
dium, that is, shortens the frying 
life of the oil. It can also ad- 
versely affect chip quality. 

The difference between insuf- 
ficient and excessive exhaust is 
quite narrow. The vagaries of 
atmospheric conditions make the 
gravity system unreliable. An ex- 
haust fan is recommended to in- 
sure positive control of optimum 
exhaust rates. The problem then 
becomes one of determining the 
proper exhaust fan capacity for 
any given frying rate. 

The capacity of the exhaust fan 





J. L. NEWCOMER 
Consulting Engineer, East Lansing, Mich. 
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must equal the volume of the 
steam released in the frying proc- 
ess plus the volume of entrained 
air which leaks into the fryer 
hood from the frying room. The 
quantity of steam to be exhausted 
can be readily calculated; but de- 
termining the quantity of en- 
trained air becomes a more diffi- 
cult procedure. The following 
method was derived to assist ar- 
chitects and designers in com- 
puting fan capacities. 


Solving Chip-Frying Problem 

In the process of frying potato 
chips, moisture contained in the 
raw potato is released in the 
form of steam. The temperature 
of the steam immediately upon 
emergence from the hot oil is the 
same temperature as that of the 
oil. Since chip frying is accom- 
plished at atmospheric pressures 
but at a temperature greater than 
212F., the escaping steam exists 
in a super-heated state. 

The steam is vented from the 
fryer hood by way of a stack 
through the roof. The hood over 
the frying kettle is open at one 
end to permit the entrance of raw 
potatoes, and at the other end to 
discharge the chips. Both open- 
ings permit room air to enter the 
hood, and become mixed with the 
steam escaping up the vent stack. 
The temperature of the entrained 
air, being less than the tempera- 
ture of the superheated steam, 
reduces the temperature of the 
mixture. 


PROBLEM: Determine the total 





Chip-Fryer Calculations 
Have Other Applications 


Basic methods followed here in 
the calculations for a chip-fryer ex- 
haust apply to many other moisture 
removal operations in food process- 
ing. The quantity of steam re- 
leased, or amount of vapor, is de- 
termined from the amount of water 
removed from the product—both 
the water in the product and any 
that might be adhering to it. 

When steam or vapor comes off 
the process through room air, the 
quantity of entrained air can be 
determined from the change in heat 
content of the steam as cooled by 
the air. 

The total amount of exhaust is 
then equal to the sum of the steam 
from the process and the air en- 
trained in the steam. 





volume of vapors (steam plus en- 
trained air) to be vented from 
the fryer kettle. 

SOLUTION involves two steps, 
namely: (a) Determining the vol- 
ume of steam; (b) determining 
the volume of entrained air. The 
sum of these two yields the total 
volume to be handled by the ex- 
haust fan. 


Step 1. Determining 
Volume of Steam 

The steam released from chip 
frying arises from two sources: 
1) The bound water contained 
within the raw potato; and 2) the 
tramp water adhering to the sur- 
faces of the raw slices. 

The moisture release rate for 
the bound water is determined by 
multiplying the chip frying rate 
by the percent change in moisture 
content between the raw potato 
and finished chip. The moisture 
release rate for the tramp water 
is determined by multiplying the 
frying rate by the percent of 
tramp moisture. The total steam 
release rate is the sum of the 
above two rates, and is expressed 
as follows: 

W, F (A — B) + F (C) 
or W, = F (A —-B+C) 
where: 

W, Steam release rate (Ibs. /hr.) 

F = Frying rate (lbs. raw potatoes 

hr.) 

A = Moisture content of raw pota- 
toes (%) : 
Moisture content of finished 
chips (%) 

’ = Tramp moistures (“) 


Eqn. (1) 
eqn. (2) 


Since exhaust fans are rated in 
volume rates instead of weight 
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rates, it is necessary to convert 
the foregoing answer from lbs./ 
hr. to cu. ft./hr. as follows: 


Eqn. (3 


Steam release rate (cu. ft./hr.) 
= Specific volume of steam at the 
exhaust stack temp. (cu. ft./Ib.) 

Combining Equations (2) and (3), the 
steam release rate formula becomes: 
V.=SXF(A-—B+C) Eqn. (4) 


Step 2. Determining Volume 
Of Entrained Air 
A known quantity of steam 
(W,) at the temperature of the 
frying medium (T;) is cooled to 
stack temperature (T,) by an un- 
known quantity (W,) of room air 
entering the hood at room tem- 
perature (T) and becoming heated 
to the stack temperature (T.). Find 
the quantity of air (W,) en- 
trained in the steam. 
. . - Solution. The change in the 
heat content of the steam when 
cooled from (T;) to (T.) is equal 
to the change of heat content of 
the entrained air when heated 
from (T) to (T.). This equality 
is represented by the following 
formula: 
W, (Hi; — H:) = W, (T:2 — T) Cp 
Egn. (5) 
Solve equation (5) for Wa 
W, (I; — He) 
6 
(T: — T) Cp 


Eqn. (6) 


Since the volumes of vapors are 
required instead of the weights, it 
becomes necessary to convert the 
above determined value for W, 
in pounds of air/hr. to V, in cu. 
ft. of air/hr. as follows: 


Eqn. (7) 


Substituting the expression for W, shown 
in Equation (6), = quation (7) becomes: 
W. (Hs — Hz) 
dD (T:; —-T)C, 
Substituting the expression for W, shown 
in F; wae 7 0), Equation (8) becomes: 

F A — B + C) (Hs — Hh) 
— T) Cy 

Eqn. (9) 


Vv. = Eqn. (8) 


D(T, 


where: 

= Temp. of room air entering 
fryer hood (F.) 

= Temp. of frying medium (F.) 

= Temp. of vapors escaping up 
vent stack (I*.) 
Heat content of steam at temp. 
T; (BTU/Ib.) 
Heat content of steam at temp. 
T: (BTU/Ib.) 
Quantity of entrained air (Ibs. 
/hr.) 

= Density of air at T, (Ibs. /cu. ft.) 

= Specific heat of air at T, (BTU 
/\b./F.) 
The volume of entrained air 
escaping up vent stack at T, 
(cu. ft./hr.) 
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Step 3. Total Volume of 
Vapors Released from 
A Potato Chip Fryer 

The total volume of vapors is 
the sum of the volume of steam 
determined in Step 1, and the vol- 
ume of entrained air determined 
in Step 2. 


V.=V,+V, Eqn. (10) 


Sample Calculation 
Assume: 


Frying capacity (F) = 1000 Ibs. raw 
potatoes/hr. 

Moisture content of raw potato (A) 
= 85% 

oe content of finished ship (B) 
iil Na C 

Tramp moisture (C) = 3% 

Temp. of frying medium T; = 340F. 
Temp. of room air T = 90 F. 

Temp. of escaping vapors (stack temp.) 
T2 = 230 F. 


Solution: 


Step 1. Volume of Escaping Steam | 


V.=SXF(A-B+C) 
S X 1000 (85% — 3% 
850 x 8 


Eqn. (4) 
+ 3%) 


From engineering handbook, 
(S)—tthe specific volume of steam 
at a stack temp. T, of 230 F.—is 
found to be 27 cu. ft./Ib. 


T, = 850 X 27 = 22.950 cu. ft./ hr. 
@ 230 F. 


- Volume of Entrained Air 
(A -B +0) (Hs — Ha) 
D 


1000 (85 -3+3) (H; — HM) 





D (230 — 90) C, 
850 (H; — He) 


140 x D x C, 


Eqn. (11) 


From engineering handbooks 
the values of the above quantities 
are found to be: 


H; = 1212 BTU /lb. 
H: = 1160 BTU /lb. 

D = 0.0575 lbs. /cu. ft. 
Cp = 0.24 


Substituting these 
(11) 


values into equation 


850 (1212 — 1160) 
V; ft ee 


140 X 0.0575 x 0. 24 
22,880.0 cu. ft./hr. @ 230 F. 


Step 3. Total Volume of Vapors 


V.=V,+V:; qn. (10) 
= 22,950 + 22,880 
= 45,830 cfh @ 230 F. 
=1763.83 cfm @ 230 F. 


(End) 








Now, with Avcold, 
you can meet the new 
frozen-food codes 


(You get unitized 
loading, too!) 


Meets AFDOUS standards. Keeps 1500 
Ibs. or 39 cu. ft. frozen for hours, from 
storage to retailer, without refrigeration 
Easy to handle. Lifts with handjack or 
forktruck. Rugged construction. Steel, 
aluminum, foamed-in-place polyurethane 
insulation. 40” x 40” x 65”. 


For details, send coupon. No obligation. 


AVES/y shville 


AVCOLD, NASHVILLE DIVISION 
AVCO CORP., BOX 6-2, NASHVILLE, TENN. 








Please send complete Avcold information, 


Name 





Address 





City. 





Firm 





Title 
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Men & Companies 





Dr. C. Glen King 


Foundation Ex- 
pands ... Dr. C. Glen King, 
former executive director, 
has been appointed presi- 
dent of The Nutrition 
Foundation as part of an 
accelerated expansion pro- 
gram. To permit this, 
Charles G. Mortimer, chair- 
man of General! Foods 
Corp., who has been presi- 
dent, assumes the title of 
executive committee chair- 
man, and Daniel F. Gerber, 
president of Gerber Prod- 
ucts Co., who has been v.-p., 
becomes executive commit 


Nutrition 


tee vice-chairman. 

Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., 
chairman at M.I.T. 
and chairman of the Foun- 
plans fur- 
ther administrative changes 
and staff expansion to im- 
broadened pub- 
program. This 
information 
campaign to bring know!l- 
edge of sound nutrition 
practices to the public in 
lay terms as well as extend- 
ing the research and scien- 
tific education it has spon- 
sored since °41. 


board 


dation’s board, 


plement a 
le service 


includes an 


William C. Durkee 


Pepsi's Senior V.-P. .. . 
William C. Durkee takes 
over as senior v.-p. of Pepsi- 
Cola Co. and remains in 
charge of the company’s 
Marketing Div. In this ca- 
pacity Mr. Durkee is re- 
sponsible for all functions 
and personnel concerned 
with the manufacture and 
ale of Pepsi products 
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through its nation-wide bot- 
tler organizations. 

These functions include 
sales, advertising, equip- 
ment development, market 
research, syrup sales, pro- 
motion, training, new prod- 
ucts, new markets, product 
control, plant engineering, 
and the field marketing or- 
ganization, all representing 
Pepsi’s total marketing ef- 
fort. 

Mr. Durkee has _ been 
marketing v.-p. since ’58. 
From ’55 to ’58 he was v.-p. 
and manager of company’s 
Central Div. 

Other recent appoint- 
ments within the firm in- 
clude Stephan Addison 
Schoff who moves up to di- 
rector of personnel for 
Pepsi-Cola International, 
and Harold E. Rome, who 
takes over as company sec- 


Gordon Edwards 


Kraft Ups Edwards .. . 
Gordon Edwards has been 
appointed executive v.-p. of 
Kraft Foods Div. of Na- 
tional Dairy Products. He 
will be succeeded in his 
former post as_ financial 
v.-p. by Benjamin J. Keiley. 

Mr. Edwards joined Na- 
tional Dairy as an employee 
of Chevy Chase Dairy in 
Washington, D. C. and in 
’°35 was transferred to head- 
quarters in NYC. A year 
later he was appointed con- 
troller of Midwestern Div. 
and in ’49 became assistant 
treasurer and budget direc- 
tor of Kraft Div. followed 
by appointment as_ trea- 
surer, a director, and in ’56, 
financial v.-p. 

Mr Keiley joined Kraft 
in Atlanta, Ga. and rose to 
the post of controller of 
the company’s Southeastern 
Div. In ’57 he was appointed 
controller of Kraft’s inter- 
national headquarters in 
Chicago. 


Personnel 


Frank J. Delaney, Jr., Mid- 
west Biscuit Co., has been 
reelected president of Bis- 
cuit & Cracker Manufactur- 
ers Assn. 


Dudley G. Seay, president 
of Basic Products Corp., 
has been named president 
of Froedtert Malt Corp., 
major division of BP. 


Fred H. Pinkerton moves 
up to marketing director at 
Burry Biscuit Co. 


Wagstaff, for- 
mer board vice-chairman 
and executive v.-p. of The 
Vendo Corp., takes over as 
chairman of Kansas City 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co. 


Robert W. 


E. W. Rawlings moves over 
to operations & finance ex- 
ecutive v.-p. at General 
Mills, with Delbert F. 
Wright appointed to admin- 
istration and employee re- 
lations v.-p. post. 


Dr. Shane MacCarthy, for- 
mer director of President’s 
Council on the Fitness of 
Youth, under Pres. Ejisen- 
hower, takes over as public 
relations v.-p. at Sweets Co. 
of America. 


John L. Bricker moves up to 
marketing v.-p. of Fore- 
most Dairies. 


R. C. Henley becomes na- 
tional marketing manager 
of Carnation Co.’s Evapo- 
rated Milk Div. 


H. J. Wolflisberg, Nestle 
Co. president, has been 
elected president of Choco- 
late Manufacturers Assn. 


Clarence M. Gay, Orlando, 
Fla. banker, is now a board 
member of Southern Bak- 
eries Co. 


Harry A. Trimm, Jr., is now 
marketing director of Stok- 
ly-Van Camp’s Frozen Food 
Div. 


Milton E. Parker resigned 
as professor and director of 
food engineering at Illinois 
Institute of Technology and 
will continue consulting ac- 
tivities, specializing in ca- 
loric density control. 


Dr. John M. Jackson, Amer- 
ican Can Co’s Research Div., 
is new president-elect of In- 
stitute of Food Technolo- 
gists. 


John C. Mackerer moves up 
to marketing v.-p. of The 
Charles E. Hires Co. 


Curtis L. Taggart has been 
named president of Revere 
Sugar Refinery, United 
Fruit Co. subsidiary. 


Paul S. Willis, GMA presi- 
dent and guest speaker at 
Paris Trade Fair, urged 
greater liberalization of 
French import regulations 
that now bar entry of many 
U. S. food products. 


Ralph A. Hart, former ex- 
ecutive v.-p. of Colgate 
Palmolive and president of 
Colgate International, has 
been named president of 
Heublein Inc. 


Chester J. Conn _ retired 
from presidency of Long Is- 
land Packers. 


Seth W. Heartfield, Sr. has 
been named general chair- 
man of International Assn. 
of Ice Cream Manufactur- 
er’s ’61 convention, to be 
held in Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 25-27. 


Charles V. Lipps, Curtiss 
Candy Co. president, has 
been elected president and 
chief executive officer of 
Candy, Chocolate, and Con- 
fectionery Institute. 


Kenneth McAllister, for- 
mer senior v.-p. of Benton 
& Bowles, becomes advertis- 
ing v.-p. of Thomas J. Lip- 
ton Inc. 


Industry 


General Mills has estab- 
lished a Refrigerated Foods 
Div. with v.-p. B. M. Hagan 
as general manager. 


Paxton & Gallagher Co. has 
formally changed its cor- 
porate name to Butter Nut 
Foods Co. 


Hungerford Packing Co., 
has purchased Delta Can- 
ning Co., Ine., Deltaville, 
Va. tomato canners. 
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Pacific Hawaiian Products 
Co. is negotiating for ac- 
quisition of Cinch Products 
Ine., packaged food mix 
manufacturer. 


Consolidated Foods has 
combined operations of its 
subsidiaries, Eagle Food 
Centers, and Piggly Wiggly 
Midwest. 


Pillsbury Co. has purchased 
Gibbs Goodies, Ludington, 
Mich. frozen food firm. 


Cook Coffee Co. has en- 
tered dry goods industry 
with purchase of Uncle 
Bill’s Discount Department 
Stores, Cleveland. 


Associated Industries 


Dow Chemical Co. now has 
available commercial quan- 
tities of high-purity tri- 
ethylene glycol, recently 
cleared by FDA for use in 
food packaging. 


Glass Container Manufac- 
turers Institute has new 
president—James J. Fergu- 
son, v.-p. of Laurens Glass 
Works Inc., Laurens, S. C. 


American Machine & Foun- 
dry Co. has acquired 70- 
year old Dutch bakery ma- 
chinery firm in Dordretcht, 
Holland. 


Peter Wood, newly elected 
v.-p., is now director of 
Fritzsche Bros. Flavor Div. 


Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp. has changed its cor- 
porate name to FMC Corp. 
due to its diversified pro- 
duction of industrial ma- 


chinery, chemicals, and de- 
fense materials. 


The Kordite Co. has select- 
ed Tyler, Tex. as site of 
third major plant addition 
to manufacture plastic 
packaging products and 
films. 


Du Pont’s new polyethylene 
plant in Victoria, Tex. is 
now in full commercial pro- 
duction. 


Celanese Corp. of America 
has centralized its expand- 
ing foreign activities in a 
subsidiary, Celanese Inter- 
national Corp. 


American Viscose Corp. 
plans construction of facil- 
ities for production of “Avi- 
cel,” new microcrystalline 
cellulose food ingredient, 
on a commercial scale. 


Lord Baltimore Press has 
elected Leonard Dalsemer, 
formerly president, to board 
chairmanship, with William 
B. Banks succeeding him as 
president. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. has 
announced appointment of 
Dr. Robert J. Feeney as 
commercial development di- 
rector. 


A. G. Bardes Co., Inc. has 
opened a new plant in Mil- 
waukee to manufacture 
transparent plastic contain- 
ers, lids, envelopes, and 
vacuum-formed packages. 


Deaths 


Hammond Burke Nicholson, 
65, former chairman and 
president of The Coca-Cola 
Co. 


THROW-AWAY PLASTIC MILK CONTAINERS are used by 


San Antonio dairy for 3 gal. and 6 gal. 
and commercial establishments using dispensers. 

Ernest, manager of Knowlton’s Creamery, Milk Div., 
manager and partner in firm, 


bag while Ed Knowiton, 


delivery to homes 
Chuck 
holds 


points to hole where plastic spout is inserted. Employee 


(left) fills a bag. 
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Product 
AC) gs 


a 


for pre-cooling and preserving foods 


Series ‘‘M”’ King Koolers operate with low velocities 
in the cooler to maintain temperatures of 34° to 50° F., 

using ammonia or Freon refrigerants. Centrifugal 
blowers pull air through the cooling coil for efficient 
heat transfer. Featuring automatic temperature and 
refrigerant control, system defrosts during off cycle. 
Water defrost methods are also available. 


King Product Koolers are easily and quickly installed 
and serviced . . . assuring economy, efficiency, safety. 
Ceiling suspended and floor types are available in a 
complete range of sizes from 3,000 to 18,000 C.F.M. 








COMPANY OF 
OWATONNA 


905 N. Cedar St. * Owatonna, Minn. 


shorp freeze, cooling, ventilating and heating systems 





for ventilating, heating, filtering and cooling 


Designed for use in dairy food processing and industrial 
plants, Klimatic King units are fabricated of galvanized 
steel, insulated to eliminate condensation, have auto- 
matic temperature and ventilating controls. Two speed 
motors insure operating economy. Klimatic King elimi- 
nates excessive humidity, objectionable odors, dust and 
air circulation problems and wide temperature varia- 
tions. Engineered to meet your requirements, units 
may be suspended from the ceiling or mounted on 
the roof; located in remote areas with a duct-work 
system providing necessary air delivery. Sizes from 
3,100 to 20,000 C.F.M. 








COMPANY OF 
OWATONNA 


905 North Cedar St. * Owatonna, Minn. 


shorp freeze, cooling, ventilating ond heoting systems. 
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Electron micrographs of Micro-Cel A, C and E 
show particle structures ideal for food applications. 
t j 





Micro-Cel helps keep food mixes bone dry! 


Micro-Cel®, Johns-Manville’s new synthetic calcium silicates, answers caking problems. 
Highly absorbent, it remains a free-flowing powder after absorbing triple its weight. High 


bulk (412 lbs. to a cu. ft.), irregular particle shape and high surface area, make it ideal for 
coating sticky and hygroscopic particles. Micro-Cel gives low cost per pound-volume. To keep 
food mixes free-flowing, even under the worst conditions, try Micro-Cel. For information, 


samples and assistance, mail coupon below! JOHNS-MANVILLE JM 
: LY 


Celite Division "S™; 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, Box 14, New York 16, N. Y. 
In Canada: Port Credit, Ontario. 


[] Please send additional data. 
[] Please send free sample of suitable grade of Micro-Cel 


for use in: 





() Have local Sales Engineer contact me. 


Name Position 





Company 


Address 














Celite Division synthetic silicates used as anti-caking 
agents up to 2% are not considered food additives 
as defined by FD&C Act Amended, Section 201(s). 
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new equipment 
& Supplies 


Tefion-Lined Rubber Hose 


A new tubing combines Teflon’s 
outstanding physical and chemical 
properties with Neoprene’s thermal 
protection and resistance to scuff, 
weathering, and oil. 

The Teflon liner is available in 
14-1 in. i.d. sizes, covered with 1%- 
in. Neoprene rubber or other elas- 
tomers. The covering withstands 
continuous service temperature of 
200F. for several months without 
cracking. Teflon tubing is unaf- 
fected by any commercial chemical 
and does not contaminate foods.— 
Pennsylvania Fluorocarbon Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Circle 401 On Inquiry Card 


Applies Rayon Strapping 

Completely automatic, this unit 
straps packages 6x6 in. to 20x20 
in., and in any length. 

Known as Model AVM-1, it rayon 
straps these packages without ma- 
chine adjustment. Strapping width 
can range 4 to %4 in. The auto- 
matic dispenser holds a coil of 
rayon strapping equal to four 100- 
lb. coils of metal strapping, thus 
reducing down time because fewer 
coil changes are needed. The seal 
magazine holds 500 seals. 

Machine dimensions: Table 
height, 34 in.; overall height, 60 
in.; width, 28 in.; and length, in- 
cluding dispenser, 81 in.—Ameri- 


can Viscose Corp., Philadelphia. 
Circle 402 On Inquiry Card 
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Ultrasonics Perfects 


Films that resist efficient seal- 
ing by heat, adhesives, or chemi- 
cals may now be sealed by a new 
ultrasonic unit. Materials so han- 
dled include Mylar, polypropy- 
lene, vinyl, polyethylene, and 
plastic-coated papers and boards. 

Moreover, the machine seals 
these films quickly, economically, 
and permanently. It readily fits 
into a packaging line and oper- 
ates in any position with little 
power. Maintenance costs are 
termed negligible. 

Known as Ultra Sonic Sealer, 
the equipment consists of a 20 
ke., 30-w. power generator which 
feeds a magnetostrictive-type 
transducer set in a separate weld- 
ing head. Vibrations are applied 
to plastic materials by a ‘cone’ 
affixed to the transducer to con- 
centrate ultrasonic energy in an 
extremely small area. This ar- 
rangement increases the ampli- 
tude of vibration and produces 
pressure of 1000-2000 psi. 

The vibrating tool tip, when 
placed perpendicular to an over- 
lapped plastic film resting on a 
solid mass, so compresses the re- 
silient material that heat is gen- 





Sealing of Films 


erated internally until fusion 
takes place. Since the plastic film 
is compressed between two rela- 
tively cold members, surface heat 
is carried away at a rate suffi- 
cient to provide ideal fusion—at 
the two inner surfaces of the 
overlapped film. 

As a result, special molecularly 
oriented films do not fully lose 
their characteristics at the weld 
area, as in conventional heat 
bonding. Even heat shrinkable 
films used in tight packaging of 
foods are not distorted or shrunk 
at the weld area. 

The sealing technique does not 

(Continued on page 97) 
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Major improvements at Cudahy plant 
include new 
‘Taylor -controlled 


Julian smokehouses 


During the past year the 
Cudahy Packing Co.'s plant 
in Phoenix, Arizona, has 
improved its profit-making 
potential with addition of 
a new 35-cage Capacity 
Julian smokehouse facility, 
supposed to be the largest in the Southwest. 
Each of the smokehouses is controlled by a 
Taylor Furscopr* Recording Wet-and-Dry-Bulb 
Controller which keeps strict watch over hu- 
midity and temperature. The dry-bulb control 
adjusts the main steam valve to maintain a con- 
stant temperature in the smokehouse. The 
wet-bulb control maintains a constant humidity 


by throttling the spray water valve and by posi- 


) Taylor /nstruments MEAN ACCURACY FIRST 


CIRCLE 96 ON INQUIRY CARD 


tioning the inlet and outlet 
dampers to control amount 
of recirculation. Typical of 
hundreds of Taylor smoke- 
house control systems in 
service, the Cudahy appli- 
cation provides these im- 
portant benefits, which also can be yours: 

1. Minimum shrinkage 3. Low operating costs 

2. Minimum smoking time 4. Consistent high quality 
That's why so many processors specify ‘“Taylor 
equipped as usual”’ when they order new equip- 
ment. Why don't you call your Taylor Field 
Engineer or write now for Catalog 500MP. 
Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, 
New York, or Toronto, Ontario. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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Equipment & Supplies (continued) 


require skilled personnel, and the 
welding tool can be touched with- 
out danger of burns. Lack of sur- 
face heat allows prolonged con- 
tact of the tool with the mate- 
rial without burning through the 
weld. 

Furthermore, ultrasonic  seal- 
ing permits bonding of plastics 
which are coated with contami- 
nants, because ultrasonic energy 
cleans the surface as it welds.— 
Ultra Sonie Seal, Inc., New York 
City. 

Circle 403 On Inquiry Card 


Versatile Sanitary Pump 


A new line of sanitary pumps 
combines the priming ability of 
positive - displacement types with 
transfer ability of a centrifugal. 

Called “Pureflo,” the stainless- 
steel unit uses a flexible Neoprene 
impeller and offset cam to create 


high vacuum for instant self-prim- 
ing. Vertical lifts of water up to 
15 ft. when dry, and 25 ft. when 
primed, permit locating the pump 
well above the product source. 
Models range 10, 25, 50, and 100- 
gpm. capacities. The Neoprene 
impeller is non-toxic, tasteless, and 
odorless. No special tools are need- 
ed to disassemble the pump, while 
quick-release clamps make installa- 
tion and on-the-job servicing easy. 
Pump heads rotate 360 deg. to 
assure easy pipe connections. And 
units operate in either direction 
with equal efficiency.—Jabsco Pump 


Co., Costa Mesa, Calif. 
: Circle 404 On Inquiry Card 


Speeds Bin Discharge 


Suspended in a storage bin, a 
new activator speeds the outflow 
of dry materials. A single unit in- 
fluence about 400 cu. ft. of mate- 
rial, a zone of about 8-in. dia. by 
8 ft. In large bins, two or more 
units provide free movement of 
contents. 

The self-contained activators in- 
clude a framework and gyratory 
assembly. All components fit 
through an 18-in. manhole and can 
be bolted together within the bin. 
A %4-hp. motor is sealed with an 
enclosure in the’ unit. — Vibra 


Screw Feeders, Inc., Clifton, N. J. 
Circle 405 On Inquiry Card 


Compact Unit Cases 100 Six-Packs Per Min. 


Teamed with a Cluster-Pak 
packaging unit, this case packer 
handles product from filling line 
to case at speeds up to 600 cans or 
bottles per min. No changeover is 
necessary when shifting from bot- 
tles to cans or vice versa. 

Known as V-2, its simple switch 
control enables safe, efficient oper- 
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ation by one semi-skilled operator. 
Since the packer is synchronized 
with the rest of the line, the only 
attention required is periodic fill- 
ing of the hopper. In operation, a 
conveyor forms a double line of 
packages, and a three-stage cycle 
then groups, positions, and cases 
them. (Continued on page 98) 
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NEW 
continuous automatic 
drying and toasting 


This toasting machine, long in development at Kathabar labora- 
tories, may be precisely the means of putting your drying, puffing, 
and other high temperature processing operations on a continuous 
basis. Stainless steel trays convey the material, while in a “flu- 
idized” state, through the oven under precise temperature control. 
Make use of Kathabar’s unique fund of hard-earned experience 
in continuous automatic control of temperature and humidity to 
speed the processing of a wide range of foods and chemicals. 


KATHABAR 


where the experts turn for help 


SURFACE COMBUSTION, 2382 Dorr St., Toledo 1, Ohio 
a division of Midland-Ross Corporation Vea 


] drying [_] toasting for following application: 


Please send facts on | 
name & title 


company 


street 
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Unit requires less than 3x5 ft. 
of floor space plus conveyors.— 
Mead Packaging, Atlanta, Ga. 


Circle 406 On Inquiry Card 


Automatically Controls 
Blending of Liquids 

Through special hydrometer con- 
trol, this unit proportions two 
liquids to a dial-selected mix den- 
sity. 

Known as Model 800 Servo- 
blender, the system is accurate to 
+14% and its automatic operation 
is compensated for temperature 
and flow variations. Developed for 
cannery syrup making, it handles 
any input up to 65 Brix and re- 
duces it to any desired density. 

In operation, liquids te be 
blended are mixed as they flow over 
a level-controlling weir. Positioned 
in the center of the tank is a hy- 
drometer with an armature in its 
stem. Its vertical position is 
sensed by a_ differential trans- 
former, which is adjusted verti- 
cally by a calibrated knob. 


With the transformer positioned 
at the density-control point, the 
hydrometer will rise or fall until 
the electrical center of its arma- 
ture coincides with that of the 
transformer. Motion of the hy- 
drometer energizes the servo sys- 
tem to open and close valves on the 
inlet line until the hydrometer is 
correctly positioned.—Ezactel In- 
strument Co., Mountain View, 
Calif. 

Circle 407 On Inquiry Card 
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Rubber-Coated Doors 


Offering the combined advan- 
tages of a rigid rubber door with 
a flexible curtain, this door ab- 
sorbs rather than resists impact by 
fork trucks. 

Called Durador, it has a 3-in. 
core of special plywood covered by 
a 4-in. rubber coating at the bot- 
tom half. Top half of door has a 
ly in. rubber coating. For leading 
edge protection, there is a layer of 
3g in. rubber. A full-length flexible 
rubber hinge provides positive re- 


ib 


Install 


RID-A-Bl RD PERCH 


Eliminates Bird Problems 


Unsightly, unsanitary and costly con- 
ditions caused by pest birds can now 
be safely solved by the unique Rid-A- 
Bird perch. Easily installed (see 
photo) and refilled only twice a year, 
the perch insures permanent removal 
of sparrows, starlings and pigeons. 
Successful installations include fac- 
tories, aircraft hangars, grain elevators, 
loading docks, warehouses, farm build- 
ings, garages, stores and buildings. 
Send for new brochure 
showing installation details: 





a. 
RID-A-BIRD, INC. 

P. O. Box 22, Dept. FE-2 

Muscatine, lowa 





NAME 





ADDRESS 





ciTyY 
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turn to normal closure after each 
opening. 

Installation is simple. There is 
no need for special jambs or to re- 
cess any equipment in the floor or 
lintel.—Clark Door Co., Inc., New- 
ark, N. J. 

Circle 408 On Inquiry Card 


In-Stream Refractometer 
Offers Extreme Control 


A new differential refractometer 
offers unique control of liquid proc- 
ess streams. Unit operates on very 
small changes in index of refrac- 
tion of the stream compared to that 
of a sealed or flowing reference 
standard. 

It measures full-scale changes in 
refractive index as small as 0.00005 
with stability of better than 1% 
of full scale in 24 hr. Sensitivity 
is 0.5% of full scale, or 0.00000025 
R.I. 

An important feature is the flow- 
ing reference cell, which permits 
accurate blending of two streams 
even though one varies in composi- 
tion. One stream flows through the 
reference cell continuously and the 
same stream plus additional blend- 
ed material flows through the sam- 
ple cell. 

Moreover, the instrument’s high 
sensitivity enables gaging of im- 
purities in final-product streams. 
Ranges as narrow as 0 to 500 ppm. 
full scale can be provided.—Waters 
Associates, Framingham, Mass. 

Circle 409 On Inquiry Card 


Clear Label Adhesive 


Offering a new high in attractive 
and efficient bottle labeling is a 
new transparent adhesive. 

Called Clearchem, it eliminates 
unsightly globs and smears which 
result from slip or squeeze-out of 
adhesive during labeling. Moreover, 
the product offers superior bonding 

(Continued on page 101) 
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FMC Auger Fillers are “quick change” 


performers for Spice Islands 


Spice Islands Company, world famous San 
Francisco packer of exotic spices and season- 
ings, selected FMC Auger Fillers to meet rigid 
requirements. They needed accuracy and 
speed. But just as important they had to have 
quick changeover in packaging a wide range of 
sizes and products of varying characteristics. 
Fully automatic and semi-automatic fillers 
handle with equal facility such spices as curry 
and garlic powders, ground cinnamon and sage, 
hickory smoked salt, and chicken seasoned 
stock base. Containers range from 2 ounce 
“apothecary” to regular and large size jars. 


Putting Ideas to 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


The Duplex Auger Filler model HG-84 shown here is 
one of several units installed at Spice Islands. Completely 
automatic, it is available with a choice of filling methods— 

cam volumetric, gross weighing or auger combined with 
vacuum for packing dusty products—at speeds up 
to 70 packages per minute. Many other auger 
filler models for automatic or semi-automatic 
operation are designed to handle products 

with “difficult” characteristics at speeds 

ranging up to 140 units per minute. Pro- 
duction run accuracy is outstanding in 

filling cans, jars, cartons or other 

containers. Size and product 

changeover is exceptionally fast and 

simple for powders, granules 

and certain paste products. 


For the whole story of how 
FMC Auger Fillers can 
improve your packaging, 
write for your copy of 
Bulletin P-811. 


FMC Packaging Machinery Division 


f opetpaee, ie whe: 


Stokes & Smith Plant 
4914 SUMMERDALE AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
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Equipment & Supplies (continued) 


and machining properties for eco- 
nomical, trouble-free operation. 
Ice-proof and water resistant, 
the adhesive spreads evenly to a 
thin film at high machine speeds 
and grips virtually any kind of 
label stock. It has good pot sta- 
bility, won’t drip from _ picker 
plates, is not stringy, and machines 
the same in any climate. In tests, 
bottlers report up to 33% increased 
coverage. — National Starch and 
Chemical Corp., New York City. 


Circle 410 On Inquiry Card 


Tape Seals Drum Pack 
Quickly, Economically 


Substantial savings are reported 
with the use of a pressure-sensitive 
filament tape for holding the inter- 
locking flaps of a drum-pack ship- 
ping container securely. In mate- 
rial alone, savings can exceed 4c. a 
container. 


The drum pack is gaining popu- 
larity partly because it can be han- 
dled by smaller lifting blades, which 
allows more space for material han- 
dling. Flaps of the drum pack are 
made by double-scoring the edges 
of the borders and folding them to 
form extra borders about 4 in. 
wide. Resembling the borders of a 
lid, the flaps give the container a 
drum-like appearance. 

Flaps are secured in seconds 
with only a few clips of tape ap- 
plied to each corner. This also holds 
them close to the container body. 
One operator easily applies the tape 
with a manual dispenser. And the 
tape has no sharp edges to cause 
injuries. 

In addition to facilitating con- 
tainer handling, the tape permits 
easy opening of the sealed flaps 
with knife or scissors.—Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Circle 411 On Inquiry Card 


Forms, Fills, Seals Pouches at 600 Per Min. 


Pouch forming, filling and seal- 
ing speeds of up to 600 per min. 
are reported for this new packag- 
ing unit, which handles most sup- 
ported films, papers, and foils. 

Known as Continuous Motion 
Packager, it operates with web ma- 
terial and formed pouches moving 
at constant speed. Thus, in se- 
quence, it forms the web, side- 
seals, cuts the web to make in- 
dividual pouches, fills the pouch, 
and top seals. Moving filler noz- 
zles and seal bars follow the web 
material as packaging proceeds. 

Heat sealers, in groups of eight 
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bars, are mounted on traveling 
beams that follow the work flow 
to make eight simultaneous side 
and top seals. Despite the high 
speed at which the sealing units 
operate, the system provides %- 
sec. dwell time. Thus, relatively 
low sealing temperatures can be 
used, which adds to the strength 
of the seal. 

The filler consists of 16 ‘duck- 
bill’ nozzles which follow an or- 
bital path. They are filled at the 
rear of the unit by an auger, then 
rotate to a position over the 
pouches. Here, nozzles are cram- 
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med down into the pouches and 
opened. This provides filling from 
the bottom, which eliminates air 
displacement and minimizes spill- 
age and ‘dust.’ 

First application of the unit will 
be packaging of a free-flowing 
beverage mix. Meanwhile, meth- 
ods for handling non-free flowing 
products are under development.— 
Bartelt Engineering Co., Inc., Rock- 


ford, Il. 
Circle 412 On Inquiry Card 


Broad-Belt Infeed Unit automati- 
cally pushes a pre-selected num- 
ber of containers into a pasteur- 
izer, cooler, or storage conveyor. 
Standard models (Select-O-Count) 
have pusher-arm widths of 36, 48, 
and 60-in.—Island Equipment 
Corp., Miami, Fla. 


Circle 413 On Inquiry Card 


Sanitary Pump eliminates all con- 
tact of moving parts with product. 








Intake and outlet are one con- 
tinuous flexible tube which is 
‘squeezed’ by unit’s_ ball-bearing 
rollers. Two models handle 54 and 
185 gph., respectively—The Ran- 
dolph Co., Houston, Tex. 


Circle 414 On Inquiry Card 


Come and See... 


the greatest collection of every- 


yes, 
make your 
reservation, 


TODAY! 


NYY 


thing that’s new, exciting and 
different ... 953 booths... 303 
exhibitors! Many new ideas to 
take home and apply to your own 
bakery operation. Join the thou- 
sands of bakers who will partici- 
pate in the Baking Industry’s 1961 
Pageant of Progress. See you in 
Atlantic City! 
eS 


Precision Unit Calibrates 
Temperature Sensors 


This unit offers accurate and con- 
venient means for calibrating tem- 
perature-sensing devices by repro- 
ducing primary and secondary 
points in the International Temper- 
ature Scale. 

Known as Freezing Point Stand- 
ards, instrument is supplied with 
National Bureau of Standards cer- 
tified freezing-point samples. Lat- 
ter are contained in pure graphite 
crucibles and hermetically sealed to 
prevent contamination. Additional 
features: Automatic temperature 
control, rapid warm-up, 15-20 min. 
freeze-out time, and ease of opera- 
tion—Temptron Inc., Reseda, 
Calif. 








1961 BAKING 


InpustaY 2-1] 


EXPOSITION = 


OCTOBER 
7th thru 12th 


ATLANTIC CITY 
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Gas Chromatograph with highly 
sensitive thermal-conductivity de- 
tector combines stability, fast re- 
sponse, and high resolution. In- 
strument (GC-2A) can be equip- 
ped with small-diameter columns 
for fast analysis, large-diameter 
columns for trace analysis, and 
preparative columns. — Beckman 
Instruments, Inc., Fullerton, Calif. 


Sponsored by 


AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION 
relate 
BAKERY EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Make your reservations today ... for further information write 


AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Circle 416 On Inquiry Card 
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THE NEW 
Pricer 


KEEPS PFIZER CITRIC 
ACID FREE-FLOWING, 
BASIC TU'USE: .. 
AT NO EXTRA COST 


TO YOU! 


























Coming your way in all future ship- 
ments —citric acid that stays free- 
flowing until you are ready to use it! 


The Pfizer Flo-Rite Pak embodies a 
unique combination of advances, in 
both production and packaging. 


To the user this means an anhydrous 
citric acid that is—and stays—easier 
to handle and measure. 


Extensive tests and studies demon- 
strate that Flo-Rite Pak works — even 
when subjected to extremes of tem- 
perature and humidity. As an example, 
Pfizer Anhydrous Citric Acid in the 
new Flo-Rite Pak was placed in the 
hold of a vessel sailing from New York 
to Los Angeles through the Panama 
Canal. Upon arrival it was stored for 
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eight months, then returned to New 
York where the containers were 
opened. The acid was found to be as 
free-flowing as it had been the day it 
was shipped! 


And now Pfizer makes its new pack- 
aging available to you! Flo-Rite Pak 
bags have a skidproof exterior surface, 
designed to help prevent slippage from 
pallets or stacks and consequent punc- 
tures that cause the acid to be ex- 
posed. All Flo-Rite Pak bags and drums 
employ polyethylene, inside, to mini- 
mize moisture-penetration. Drums also 
contain a dessicant—moisture-absorb- 
ing silica gel—that provides continu- 
ing protection after the drum has been 
opened, provided proper re-sealing is 
effected. 


Best of all, Flo-Rite Pak citric acid, 
with its greater-than-ever resistance 
to caking, is available to you at not 
one extra cent of cost. It is offered 
as part of Pfizer’s continuing efforts 
to provide the best possible product 
to its citric acid customers. 


Don’t settle for anything less—order 
Pfizer Flo-Rite Pak Citric Acid. Avail- 
able from Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
Chemical Sales Division, New York 17, 
New York. 
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Dorr-Oliver 
advanced design 
filtration equipment 


gives A.E. Staley Mfg. Co. 


HIGH CAPACITY 


BELOW: One of the two Oliver String Discharge Filters used for starch dewater- 
ing at A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 


STARCH PROCESSING: 


Modernization of starch processing at A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, IIl., includes high 
capacity dewatering prior to drying provided 
by two Oliver String Discharge Type Filters. 

These stainless steel filters are typical ex- 
amples of the flexibility offered by Dorr-Oliver 
equipment in meeting specific job require- 
ments. Special features include the new D-O 
molded rubber sectional waffle-type drainage 
deck. This design provides the greatest amount 
of open drainage area available in any type 
of grid, resulting in high filtering capacity 
and exceptionally low filter cake moistures. 
The smooth, rounded rib surfaces offer excel- 
lent support for the filter media, increases 
cover life and provides for easier cleaning 
without removing grids. The special rubber 
composition eliminates the problem of corro- 
sion at a most vulnerable point. 

For more information on the complete line 
of D-O equipment for the starch industry, 
write Dorr-Oliver Incorporated, Stamford, 
Connecticut. 
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ABOVE: New waffle-type rubber drainage grid installed on the above filters. 
Approximately 2” square openings provide exceptionally large drainage 
creas. A sample of this grid will be sent on request. 


DoRR-OLIVER 


WORLD-WIDE RESEARCH ¢ ENGINEERING * EQUIPMENT 
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Plant Sanitation 
& Maintenance 





Offers Convenient Storage 


This storage cabinet improves 
plant apearance while protecting 
vacuum-cleaning tools and accesso- 
ries from loss or damage. 

Designed for 1%- or 2-in. tools, 
its built-in rack holds a large va- 
riety of equipment (as shown). 
The cabinet is 40x78x18 in., made 
of 18-gage steel with green enamel 
finish, and supplied by U. S. Hoff- 
man Machinery Corp., 103 Fourth 


Ave., New York City. 
Circle 451 On Inquiry Card 


Epoxy Floor Resurfacer 


A new cold-process, epoxy-type 
resurfacing and patching material 
for concrete, wood, and metal floors 
offers superior resistance to abra- 
sion and chemicals, durability, easy 
application, and rapid curing. 

Composed of epoxy-resin binder, 
pigmented hardener, and _ special 
sand aggregate, product (Tripoxy) 
can be applied either by regular 
personnel or maintenance men. No 
special tools or equipment are re- 
quired, and a covering only 4-in. 
thick is recommended. Finished 
floor may be walked on in 4-8 hr., 
is ready for medium traffic in 10-15 
hr., heaviest traffic in 3 days. It may 
be troweled smooth or in degrees 
of roughness.—Masury-Young Co., 


Boston. 
Circle 452 On Inquiry Card 


Damp-Surface Primer 


For use on damp concrete sur- 
faces, a new primer eliminates the 
usual dry-time delay in applying 
floor coatings. 

Known as Penntrowel, it offers 
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firm bonding in cases where sur- 
faces are believed to be dry, but 
actually contain some moisture. 
Primer can be applied with a stiff 
brush after normal surface clean- 
ing. 

A two-component, semi-viscous 
amber-colored liquid with high 
bonding strength, product resists 
acids, alkalis, oils, and solvents, 
also offers thermal shock resis- 
tance. One gallon covers 100-150 
sq. ft., depending on roughness of 
the surface—Pennsalt Chemicals 


Corp., Natrona, Pa. 
Circle 453 On Inquiry Card 


Improves Can Rinsing 


Added to water in retorts and 
cooling canals, a new surface-act- 
ing agent enables faster and more 
thorough rinsing. 

Known as Oakite RB, it elimi- 
nates water spotting and dulling so 
labels adhere better and corrosion 
is retarded.—Oakite Products, Inc., 


New York City. 
Circle 454 On Inquiry Card 


Homogenized Roof Coatings (liq- 
uid aluminum and asphalt types) 
have asbestos and asphalt com- 
ponents permanently suspended in 
sealing oils. This eliminates prep- 
aratory steps and setting of in- 
gredients on applied surface.— 


Revere Chemical Corp., Cleveland. 
Circle 455 On Inquiry Card 


Pneumatic Cleaning of dry mops 
eliminates hand scraping and 
combing, saves time and labor. 
System (Sani-Mop Vac) includes 
flush-mounted slotted plate on 
floor or cabinet that exhausts 
dust to a separator.—U. S. Hoff- 
man Machinery Corp., New York 
City. 

Circle 456 On Inquiry Card 


Plastic Pressure Pipe, corrosion- 
proof and capable of withstand- 
ing 100-psi. pressure at 250F., is 
available in 10- and 20-ft. lengths. 
Piping (Duracor) is of fiberglass 
mat and cloth construction with 
wall thicknesses ranging 14-% in. 


—The Ceilcote Co., Cleveland. 
Circle 457 On Inquiry Card 
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FLEXIBLE STEEL 
CONVEYOR BELTS 


The flexible open-mesh construc- 
tion of LaPorte Belts makes them 
readily adaptable to a wide range of 
processing equipment in freezing, 
canning, dehydrating and pickling. 
It also permits the circulation of air 
and liquids around products in pro- 
cess and facilitates sterilizing with a 
steam gun while in motion. In addi- 
tion, the open mesh assures a posi- 
tive drive on the LaPorte Sprocket. 
These rugged, galvanized belts have 
uniform flexibility yet maintain a 
perfectly flat surface for containers, 
empty or filled. 

If you process, package, store or 
ship food, it will pay you to use 
LaPorte Belts. Available in 14” x 1”, 
or 1” x 1” in any length and practi- 
cally any width. Ask your mill sup- 
plier or mail coupon for illustrated 
literature and prices. 


MAIL 
COUPON 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. 
Box 124 
La Porte, Indiana 


Piease send free literature 
on your Conveyor Belt. 


NAME 








ADDRESS. 
CITY. STATE 
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He knows all the right combinations 


Using coatings and laminations, Union-Camp’s Bob Harris 


has given corrugated boxes a host of amazing new properties. 


uR photograph shows Bob Harris standing in 
O a forest of containerboard stock, paper and 
laminating materials. Here, he is comfortably 
at home. 


He should be. Bob is a chemist, and a Project 
Supervisor at Union-Camp’s Product Develop- 
ment Laboratory. Coatings and laminations are 
his specialty. Guesswork plays no part in his 
research. 


“Today, thanks to coatings and laminations, 
there are few limitations on what you can package 
in corrugated,’’ says Bob. “‘Using them singly or 
in combination, we can give corrugated boxes any 
number of protective properties. Water repellency, 
for example. Or snag and scuff resistance. Or 
resistance to acids and grease. 


“We can coat the inside of a box so that it 
won't scratch the finish of an expensive hi-fi set. 
We can create moisture barriers for packaging 
soaps and other types of products. 


“Everything we do is aimed at making the 
package more efficient by providing increased 
protection and reducing costly damage.” 


Recently, Bob and his group perfected a special 
release coating which is applied directly to the box. 
It prevents materials such as rubber or asphalt 
from sticking to the interior surface of corrugated 
boxes. 


Bob Harris has also worked some minor miracles 
in improving the printing surface of Union-Camp 
containerboard. Using a special clay coating and 
resinous binder, an extremely smooth surface is 
provided that takes printing beautifully. The 
clean, sharp impressions that can now be achieved 
enhance the display value of the box and the sales 
appeal of its contents. 
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What lies ahead for corrugated combinations ? 


Bob and the rest of Union-Camp’s development 
team are hard at work investigating new coatings 
that will result in even greater protection and 
economy for Union-Camp customers. This work 
is being carried on in a laboratory that can 
duplicate any shipping hazard a box is likely to 
meet in actual use. Its facilities include special 
environmental rooms that can simulate the heat, 
cold, or moisture conditions found anywhere 
on earth. 


Find out what improvements Bob can make 
in your box. While you're about it, investigate 
Union-Camp’s complete Packaging Evaluation 
Program available at no additional cost. 


This service includes box design and develop- 
ment, specifications control, graphic design and 
merchandising counsel, box testing and in-plant 
surveys of your materials handling operation. 
An improvement in any one of these areas might 
produce greater efficiency and economy in your 
corrugated packaging operation. 


A note on your letterhead will bring a prompt 
response. Why not write us today? 


S UNION-CAMP" 


CORRUGATED BOXES 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 233 Broadway N.Y. 7,.N.Y. 


Plants: 
*Dedham, Mass.; Allied Container Corp., TtMonroe, Mich.; 1109 East Eim Ave 
Route 128, Alliéd Drive tEaton Rapids, Mich.; P.O. Box 8 
Trenton, New Jersey; 1400 E. State St. *Baitimore, Md.; Eastern Box Co. 
tWashington, Penna.; P. O. Box 285 Wagner's Point 
tCleveland, Ohio; 10200 Miles Ave. Jamestown, N. C.; 
tSharonville, Ohio; P. O. Box 86 3704 Point Pleasant Rd. 
Chicago, !1!.; 4545 West Palmer Spartanburg, S. C.; P. O. Box 1965 
tBenton Harbor, Mich.; Savannah, Georgia; P. O. Box 570 
lith St. & Britain Ave. Lakeland, Florida; P. O. Box 454 
*Subsidiary Companies tRiver Raisin Division 








Say 


VERSATILE? 


VERY! 


Model ‘‘F1’’ Dial Indicating Ther % mometer. Available in 46 different temperature ranges... from a cool minus 60° 
to a torrid 750° F. Applications? Unlimited! Who needs ‘em? Bakeries and breweries. Laundries and 
foundries. For use in paper mills and ¥ making dills. In steaming boiler rooms and deep freeze lockers. Wherever 
there is need for accurate temperature reading. Inside? A solid liquid-filled system. Outside? A dial that is large and 
evenly calibrated. No squinting, thank ¥ you. And how will you have your capillaries? Flexible for remote reading? 
Or rigid for direct mounting? We've got ‘em both ways. We’ve got ‘em priced only one way... low! The “works” from 
$48.75 list. They're available from The Electric Autolite Company. So is further information . . . about the Model 


“Fl” and our full-line of accessories. THE ELECTRIC AUTOLITE C0 INDUSTRIAL 
Just drop us a line. Write today to. . . i Gener noe. 
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Food Ingredients 
& Additives 





APPLE PUREE with added monoglyc- 
eride can be whipped to a flavorful 
low-calorie dessert or topping. 


WHEN FROZEN, rather than whipped, 
product has custard-like consistency. 
It can be chilled for spooning. 


Monoglycerides Produce Low-Calorie Desserts 


New applications of distilled 
monoglycerides provide low-calorie 
foods in the form of highly aerated 
foams. In contrast, they can also 
be made to act as foam suppressors. 

The foamed product (Fruit- 
Fluff) is prepared with monoglyce- 
ride made from saturated fats by 
adding to pureed fruit, heating to 
145-155F., and whipping. The re- 
sulting foam can be used as a low- 
calorie dessert, and as a topping, 
filling, or frosting for baked goods 
or other desserts. 

The topping resists loss of air 
and water leakage for at least 3 
hr. Tests indicate good retention 
of appearance and eating qualities 
after 48 hr. in the refrigerator. 
Much longer shelf life is possible 
when the prepared foam is frozen. 
The foaming effect is obtained by 
use of monoglycerides of saturated 
fats. In tests, the volume of apple- 
sauce has been increased 10-fold 
by addition of 1% of monoglyce- 
rides. Much greater volume in- 
crease is possible, but other addi- 
tives generally are then needed to 
make the fluff tasty. 

While foaming is achieved by 
use of monoglycerides of saturated 
fats, foam suppression results when 
monoglycerides of unsaturated fats 
are used. The latter can control 
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troublesome foams such as occur 
in processing of syrups, fruit and 
vegetable juices, and preserves. 

Low-calorie frozen _ desserts 
(Fruit-Freeze) can also be made 
from strained or pureed fruits by 
slight modification of the foaming 
process. To retain smoothness dur- 
ing freezer cabinet storage, 0.1- 
0.3% of commercial ice cream stabi- 
lizer is added. Then, instead of 
whipping the puree, it is frozen to 
100-150% overrun. The _ frozen 
product does not melt readily at 
room temperature, but does tend to 
dry out after several hours’ expo- 
sure. 

The foam-stabilizing technique 
offers application beyond immediate 
production of foams. For example, 
unwhipped puree blends could be 
canned for institution or household 
use. Or they could be marketed as 
a dry product.—Distillation Prod- 
ucts Industries, Rochester, N. Y. 

Circle 466 On Inquiry Card 


Salt in New Crystal Form 


Common salt with modified crys- 
tal structure offers physical prop- 
erties of potential interest to food 
processors. 

Special vacuum-pan processing, 

. (Continued on page 112) 


have a 
special 


MIXING 
PROBLEM? 


SPROUT-WALDRON 


ADAPTIONEERED 
MIXERS 


offer you 


the right kind, the right 
size, the right style 


and your 


for sifting 
and mixing 





for cooling or heating 
while mixing 


a 


for 
handling 
viscous 
material 


These three units are typical of 
many special mixers built with 
Sprout-Waldron Adaptioneering. 
Whether your mixing needs are 
standard or special—check with 
Sprout-Waldron for economy and 
efficiency. Ask for Bulletin 148. 


SPY sppouT-WALDROR 


SINCE 1866 Muncy, Pennsylvania 


Size Reduction ©® Size Classification © Mixing 
Bulk Materials Handling © Pelleting 
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A“ any pelican if nature didn’t 
provide him with the perfect con- 
tainer for doing what it is supposed to 
do . . . best. Chances are he’ll reply, 
“Brother, you said a mouthful!” 


The he RFe ecl” New economies for can users, 


In packaging, Canco containers of light- 


O N re i iINER weight plate do what they are supposed 
to do... best! 


The Steel Industry’s recent perfection 

does NT J us| of double reduced plate first made these 
new light-weight containers possible. 

Canco Engineers spent months in in- 


| lappen ! | tensive research adapting the new plate 








to containers meeting all of Canco’s 
rigid specifications. 

Widely used by frozen juice concen- 
trate packers, brewers and oil refiners, 
these new containers could cut cost for 
the brewers and refiners alone by $10 
million a year. 

Test packaging of many other items 
in light-weight containers is now under- 
way in our laboratories. A cost-reducing 
light-weight can may be the perfect 
container for your product. Get the de- 
tails soon from your nearest Canco 
Sales Office. 


GREAT CONTAINER IDEAS COME FROM 


[cANco Division, 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 











The VEW 
Oakite Detergent 


Steam Pistol 


The amazing new Oakite detergent STEAM PISTOL places 
in the hands of one man a money-saving, fatigue-saving, 
heavy-duty cleaning tool that’s hard to match for sheer 
handiness. Simply hose-up the 214-pound PISTOL to your 
steam or air line and detergent tank. Turn the detergent 
knob and you're in business! Partial vacuum created 
within nozzle permits detergent solution to be sucked up 
into steam flow automatically. No gravity feed needed. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES: The PISTOL unites heat, impact 
and detergent action to give your maintenance men a dev- 
astating cleaning punch wherever dirt is particularly irk- 


some or hard to reach, To insure the most efficient spray 
under varying conditions, knob on PISTOL allows finger- 
tip control of detergent concentration and rinsing action. 
Good balance, “feel” and cool grippage are combined 


with rugged durability. 


SEE FOR YOURSELF: Ask your Oakite man for an in-plant 
demonstration or send for Bulletin F-10933. Oakite Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 26G Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Technical Service Representatives in 
Principal Cities of U. S. and Canada 


Export Division 
Cable Address: Ockite 


over, 
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OAKITE. 


“years” leadership in industrial cleaning 
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Ingredients 





which includes treating the brine 
with a trace of potassium ferro- 
cyanide, converts the crystal form 
from the conventional cube to a 
branched, starlike shape. 

Called Dendritic Salt, the free- 
flowing product has a lower den- 
sity than regular salt, which pro- 
vides increased surface area for 
rapid solubility and blending. 
Moreover, it doesn’t segregate and 
can absorb considerable moisture 
before becoming caked. 

Availability of this product to 
the food industry is contingent on 
FDA approval. The manufacturer 
has compiled the necessary tox- 
icity data, which indicates that the 
product is harmless. 

Supporting this view is the fact 
that the salt has been used in 
Europe for dry curing of bacon 
and hams, for repacking as domes- 
tic cooking salt, and in processing 
of butter, cheese, and gravy.— 


Morton Salt Co., Chicago. 
Circle 467 On Inquiry Card 


Apple Pectin, for processing of 
bakers’ jams and jellies, promotes 
better heat stability during bak- 
ing and decreases the amount of 
syneresis. Called “Ba-Jel,’ it 
spares bakers the inconvenience 
and loss of time that results from 
run-offs, also improves appear- 
ance of the finished product.— 
Speas Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Circle 468 On Inquiry Card 


Imitation Blue Cheese Flavor is 
new concentrate with about 10 
times the flavor strength of nat- 
ural Bleu cheese. Available in 
paste or powder form, it imparts 
characteristic flavor to salad 
dressings, cheese dips, baked 
goods, popcorn, ete. — Marschall 
Dairy Laboratory, Inc., Madison, 
Wis. 

Circle 469 On Inquiry Card 


Food Acidulants—malic, succinic, 
and adipic acids—impart new and 
unusually pleasant tastes to frozen 
foods, packaged powder flavors, 
etc. Products are used either in- 
dividually or as a blend.—Allied 
Chemical, National Aniline Div., 
New York City. 

Circle 470 On Inquiry Card 


Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate of- 
fers effective control of after- 
cooking darkening of potatoes.— 


Victor Chemical Works, Chicago. 
Circle 471 On Inquiry Card 
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SILICONE NEWS from Dow Corning 


Sticking Gets 





SLIPICONE Keeps Equipment 
Clean For Peak Efficiency 


Got a sticking problem? Solve it with SLIPICONE®, the Dow Corning 
silicone release agent. SLIPICONE puts a slick, stick-free surface where- 
ever you want one... prevents adhesives, packaging materials and 
products from sticking to (or piling up on) any surface. Thus, SLIPICONE 


speeds operations, reduces waste, keeps packages clean . . . saves money! 


Safe—Heat Stable. Nontoxic SLIPICONE is safe to use in contact with 
fresh, frozen or baked foods*. Temperature extremes have little or no 
effect on SLIPICONE ... 
40° below zero to 400° F. 


it stays on the job — prevents sticking — from 


Easy does it! A thin coating of SLIPICONE is all it takes. Simply spray 
or wipe it on any surface as needed. Get SLIPICONE from your paper 
wholesaler or packaging materials supplier. 


The Slip 


Applied to milk evaporators, preheater tubes and 
plug valves, SLIPICONE aids sanitation .. . 
facilitates removal of milk splatter . . . prevents 
trouble caused by sticking parts. 


Applied to heat sealing bars of bread wrapping 
machine, SLIPICONE increases heat-transmission 
and film-sealing speed . . . prevents sticking and 
tearing, browning and ink smear. 


SuPICONE 


SLIPICONE 
SPRAY 
Siuicone 


ane seen? 


SimICcONeE 
“esee soem 


SLIPICONE comes in 2 oz. tube, 8 oz. tube, and 
12 oz. aerosol ... to wipe or spray sticking 
problems away! 





* Write Dow Corning. Dept. 4719, for 
complete data on use of Slipicone 
in the food processing industry. 


Dow Corning CORPORATION 
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THE 
BIG 
DIFFERENCE 


IN protective coating which shields it from oxidation, 


Spray dried, locked in flavors 
are nothing more than tiny globules 


of concentrated flavor encased in an outer 


SPRAY evaporation and the reaction with other ingredients 
DRIED which it might contact. 
FLAVORS The superiority of FRITZSCHE’S AROMALOK® FLAVORS 
IS is due simply to the fact 
RIGHT that this core or nucleus is composed of 
HERE the very finest flavoring ingredients made. 


AR@®MALOK’ 


FLAVORS for use in: 


While spray dried flavors are a trifle costlier SOFT DRINK POWDERS 
than their liquid equivalents, GELATIN DESSERT POWDERS 


they offer advantages in certain applications 
i ' er ee PUDDING POWDERS 
which can more than offset this difference. 
CAKE MIXES 





Assured indefinite shelf life and protected 
against flavor loss during manufacture ICING MIXES 
the tendency toward costly overflavoring ICE CREAM MIXES 


is thus avoided. Furthermore, SHERBET and WATER ICE MIXES 
spray dried flavors are easy to handle and store. PIE FILLER MIXES 


MILK DRINK POWDERS 


for use in all powdered products CHEWING GUM 
where flavor retention is a prime consideration. COMPRESSED CONFECTIONS 


PHARMACEUTICAL TABLETS 
Let us submit an. AROMALOK® FLAVOR for your product. TOOTH POWDERS 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, Inc. 


A FIRST NAME IN FLAVORS SINCE 1871 


76 NINTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


Branch Offices and *Stocks: Atlanta, Ga., Boston, Mass., *Chicago, IIl., Cincinnati, Ohio, Greensboro, N. C., 
» *Los Angeles, Cal., Philadelphia, Pa., San Francisco, Cal., St. Louis, Mo., Montreal and *Toronto, Canada; 
*Mexico, D. F. and *Buenos Aires, Argentina. ~ Plants: Clifton, N. J. and Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


They mix readily and will not separate in the 


finished product. They are highly recommended 
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PLANT ENGINEERING 


MOTOR OVERLOAD PROTECTION. Describes features and 
advantages of small reliable device for units up to 
50 amps locked rotor current. 2p.—General Electric, 
Schenectady, N. Y. (211) 


STAINLESS STEEL. Details firm’s facilities, services, and 
products with complete information on specs and 
available dimensions, shapes. 16p.—Eastern Stainless 
Steel, Baltimore, Md. (212) 


PLASTIC PIPE. Gives size, pressure, and property informa- 
tion, including corrosion resistance comparison chart. 
20p.—Kraloy Plastic Pipe Co., Los Angeles. (213) 


PRESSURE REGULATORS. Contains features, operations, 
ranges, specs, and sizes of direct and reverse acting 
types. 12p.—Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Stratford, 
Conn. (214) 


SANITARY PUMPS. Provides illustrations, cutaway views, 
complete specs, and flow charts of new stainless steel 
units. 8p.—Jabsco Pump Co., Costa Mesa, Calif. (215) 


SLEEVE BEARINGS. Introduces new types of self-aligning, 
self-lubricating units for use in temps up to 1000F. 
6p.—Link-Belt Co., Chicago. (216) 


TEFLON STOCK SHAPES. Lists available shapes and sizes, 
with permissible tolerances for all units. 8p.—Cadillac 
Plastic & Chemical Co., Detroit. (217) 


PROCESS PUMPS. Describes new line of interchangeable 
units, detailing 72 basic combinations and choice of 


features. 8p.—Byron Jackson Pumps Inc., Los An- 
geles. (218) 


VALVES. Provides illustrations and specs of bronze, iron 
body, and cast steel gate, globe & angle, and check 
units. 16p.—American Chain & Cable Co., Reading, 


Pa. (219) 


WATER SERVICE. Gives general facts and information on 
water well systems, water pumps, well drilling, and 
allied services and equipment. 4p.—Layne & Bowler 
Inc., Memphis, Tenn. (220) 


SPEED REDUCERS. Contains latest information on firm’s 
horizontal and vertical spiral bevel units for greater 
space, investment, and operating economy. 32p.— 
Hewitt-Robins, Stamford, Conn. (221) 


PLASTIC TUBING. Describes broad range of tasteless, non- 
toxic, and odorless types, including prices. llp.— 
Cabon Plastics Corp., Newark, N. J. (222) 


DIAPHRAGM VALVES. Details eight types of air-operated 
units for remote and automatic flow control of cor- 
rosive and non-corrosive liquids and gases. 6p.— 
Hills-McCanna Co., Carpentersville, Ill. (223) 


PROCESSING 


SEPARATORS. Illustrations, cutaway diagrams, and specs 
show how unique gyratory motion processes material 
faster, more accurately. Available case histories de- 
tail food plant uses. 19p.—Southwestern Engineering 
Co., Los Angeles. (226) 

FEEDERS. Provides development, construction details, and 
features of new “Live Bin” unit for metering all dry 
materials. 4p.—Vibra Screw Feeders Inc., Clifton, 
N. J., (227) 

JAR MILLS. Presents ’'61 line of 8 styles for batch produc- 


tion processing, pilot plant product, and experimental 
testing. 15p.—Abbe Engineering Co., NYC. (228) 


DE-SLUDGERS. Illustrates, through detailed sectional 
drawings, the clarification and separation operations 
of new unit. 8p.—Centrico Inc., Englewood, N. J. (229) 


MOLASSES FEEDING. Details new unit for positive con- 
trol of sticky handling, variable viscosity, and correct 


FOR FREE LITERATURE... 

ee «(Simply circle key item number (found at the 
end of each item) on handy Inquiry Card—back of 
book. Then print your name and address, and mail. 


tite. i 
: cae tn ae . ase 
8 Se ie: 
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Just off 
the press 


Free catalogs and 
bulletins on equipment, 


supplies, and services 


proportioning to other materials. 22p.—B-I-F Indus- 
tries, Providence, R. I. (230) 


HOMOGENIZERS. Gives special emphasis to Homogenizer 
Valves—interchangeable units of different design, 
enabling units to be used for both commercial proc- 
essing and experimental research. 6p.—The Creamery 
Package Mfg. Co., Chicago. (231) 


VIBRATOR FEEDERS, Introduces new “one-piece” design 
for elimination of body assembly bolts and lower 
vibrator maintenance. 4p.—National Air Vibrator Co., 
Cleveland. (232) 


PROCESSORS. Contains complete information on spray 
type. enclosed waterway, direct expansion cold wall, 
vacuum-pressure, and cone bottom’ units.—Cherry- 
3urrell Corp., Cedar Rapids, Ia. (233) 


TWISTER & PANNER. Describes new unit for production 
of twist bread dough, including schematic drawing 
showing system of operation. 2p.—The J. H. Day Co., 
Cincinnati. (234) 


COLLOID MILLS. Contains application and selection data 
for complete line, including dispersator mixers.—The 
Premier Mill Corp., NYC. (235) 


BLENDERS. Includes application data and engineering 
specs on easy-to-clean, low horsepower, simple main- 
tenance units. 4p.—Munson Mill Machinery Co., Utica, 
N. Y. (237) 


CITRUS FRUIT WASHING. Details a specially formulated 
detergent designed to remove spray residues and field 
soils, meeting FDA requirements. 2p.—Oakite Prod- 
ucts Inc., NYC. (238) 


PACKAGING 


SILICONE COATINGS. Shows how manufacturers, packag- 
ers, and users of sticky products save time and money 
with product’s nonsticking or release characteristics 
applied to package liners. 6p.—Dow Corning Corp., 
Midland, Mich. (239) 


CREATIVE PACKAGING. Describes firm’s facilities and 
services for design, manufacture, and quality control 
of integrated packages. 10p.—Creative Packaging 
Inc., Indianapolis. (240) 


PACKAGING DEVELOPMENTS. Covers developments com- 
pany has made in various packaging fields, including 
closure ideas. 12p.—R-C Can Co., St. Louis. (241) 


COMMERCIAL GLASS. Provides data on corrosion resist- 
ance and thermal expansion of 32 types. 16p.— 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. (242) 


STRETCH-PAK, Details new concept in visible packaging 
—a carded display that shouts your product's sales 
message. 2p.—Downingtown Paper Co., Downing- 
town, Pa. (244) 


CARTONING SYSTEM. Discusses and illustrates new Dio- 
tite forming and closing machines for frozen and 
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Real nals Flavors... 


WITH THE FUGITIVE 
AROMAS CAPTURED! 


You can improve your that all the full, rich, 
preduct amazingly—by good taste goes directly 
use of FLAVOREX real _ into your product. 

fruit flavors. Our “Low Available—black rasp- 
Temp” process coaxes’ berry, black cherry, 
out and captures the grape,strawberry,black- 
very last drop of good- berry, punch, lemon 
ness in the natural fruit. and orange—as real 


Those delicately elusive 
but important, volatiles 
now are collected and 
entrapped in our real 
fruit concentrates ...so 


fruit pure concentrated 
juices. Or with other 
natural flavors for add- 
ed strength. Write for 
samplesand prices today. 


Better Flavors for Better Products 


FLAVOR 


302 S. CENTRAL AVE., 


E X co., inc. 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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Just Off The Press (continued) 





other foods, boasting no overwraps. 6p.—Continental 
Can Co., NYC. (245) 


MARKING METHODS, MACHINES. Details importance of 
legible, complete, and low-cost marking, identifying, 
or decorating of products, packages, and labels. 6p.— 
Markem Machine Co., Keene, N. H. (246) 


FILM BAG LOADER, SEALER. Describes new unit that 
loads and seals plastic bags in one easy operation at 
speeds up to 40 bags/min. 4p.—Carbert Mfg. Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. (247) 


SHRINK-WRAPPING. l’rovides equipment specs and op- 
erating details on automatic process for trayed pro- 
duce, boasting low cost and flexible adaptation to 
present packaging lines.—Formatron, Inc., Philadel- 
phia. (248) 


BOTTLE CAN MULTIPLE PACKAGING. Gives illustrations 
and specs for new mechanical unit, geared to wrap- 
around production line speeds of 120/min., that elimi- 
nates hand labor or special packages. 2p.—Continen- 
tal Can Co., NYC. (249) 


PLASTIC MILK CARTONS, Outlines firm’s new equipment 
and conversion of existing wax-coated cartoning ma- 
chines to plastic type. 4p.—Ex-Cell-O Corp., Detroit. 
(250) 


SANITATION & MAINTENANCE 


DRY ACID CLEANER. Provides scale dissolution rates for 
firm’s sulfamic acid, including product technical data 
12p.—DuPont, Wilmington, Del. (251) 


FLOOR CLEANER. Details new light-colored, heavy-duty 
dust mop treatment that picks up free dust and — 


ome 


it. 2p.—Multi-Clean Products Inc., St. Paul, Minn. (252 


FUEL OIL TREATMENT. Describes method designed to 
minimize slag and corrosion in boiler systems, im- 
prove heat transfer, and protect convection and “cold 
end.” 2p.—Nalco Chemical Co., Chicago. (253) 


STEAM CLEANER. Introduces new unit designed for food 
processing areas requiring cleaner that sanitizes and 
deodorizes. 2p.—Malsbary Mfg. Co., Oakland, Calif. 
(254) 


FLOOR COATING. Provides complete specs and application 
data on unique liquid product that brushes on, dries 
overnight to tough surface, and prevents wear.—The 
Garland Co., Cleveland. (255) 


BRUSHES. Explains advantages of quality brushing tools 
and shows typical applications in variety of manu- 
facturing processes. 20p.—M. W. Jenkins’ Sons Inc., 
Cedar Grove, N. J. (256) 


DUST SEPARATOR. Includes performance data, selection 
and dimension charts, and installation photos for new 
unit that handles fibrous, granular, abrasive, and 
fine or coarse dusts. 12p.—The Day Co., Minneapolis, 


on= 


Minn. (257) 


SOAP SAVER. Explains how unique unit automatically 
measures and maintains solution strength in washing 
and cleaning equipment. 2p.—The Redford Corp., 
Scotia, N. Y. (259) 


ELECTRONIC AIR CLEANER. Provides specs, illustrations, 
and cutaway diagrams of several models offering 
electrostatic method of removing dust and smoke 
from air. 15p.—American Air Filter Co., Louisville, 
Ky. (260) 


INGREDIENTS 


PROPYLENE GLYCOL. Provides technical data on chemical] 
with hygroscopic and preservative properties for use 
as plasticizer and solvent.—Jefferson Chemical Co., 
Houston, Tex. (261) 


STARCHES. Describes 19 different types for application in 
frozen and canned foods, bakery products, pail fill- 
ings, dry mixes, salad dressings, and confections. 2p. 
—National Starch & Chemical Corp. (262) 


GRAPE JUICE CONCENTRATE. Handbook provides perti- 
nent data, including uses, advantages, cost compari- 
son, and technical information for preservers and 
bottlers. 20p.—Vie-Del Grape Products Co., Fresno, 
Calif. (263) 

(Continued on page 118) 
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Three Liquid Meters 
Boost Table Syrup 
Production by 200% 


The use of automatic shut-off meters at 
Nalley Syrup Co. now allows one man to 
produce three times the syrup formerly 
produced by five men handling bulk sugar 
and barreled corn syrup. The meters are 


preset by pushbutton, taking less than 30 
man-seconds to measure the sugar, syrup 
and water. 

What works with these food ingredients 
can also work for you. Write today for 
helpful Bulletin 566RF, with selector 
charts listing over 150 different liquids 
now being metered. 


Meter with a memory... 
Never forgets your formula 


| 


For liquid batching where formula re- 
peats, this automatic meter has precise 
mechanical memory. Set quantity just 
once, open valve, and meter takes over. 
Shuts off at correct quantity batch after 
batch. Can even print tickets. Easy to 
reset for new formula. Ask for facts on 
Repeating Auto-Stop. 





HOW TO STOP DRIP OF VISCOUS 
LIQUIDS. When metering viscous liquids, 
don’t try to drain the line between meter 
and vat after each delivery. It’ll drip for- 
ever, and you usually don’t want air con- 
tact anyway. Instead, put an inexpensive 
spring-loaded Anti-Drip valve on the end 
of the pipe. Ask Neptune. 





An advertisement written to help you 








Measurement/Control News 








prepared by Neptune Meter Company 


Carling’s Improves Beer-makers’ Art 
With Accurate Meters to Control Flavor 











tome. 
=. ~ee 


NATICK, MASS.—To make sure 
every drop of Carling’s beer is formula- 
perfect, more than a dozen liquid 
meters accurately measure and record 
liquids used in various stages of the 
process at Carling’s big Natick brew- 
ery. Principal uses are in finishing and 
blending, in filtration and carbonation 
rooms, and in wort processing. 

Flow of many different liquids is 
registered automatically and continu- 
ously by Neptune meters, with big 
time-savings over batch-measuring 





methods previously used. According 
to Roger D. Williams, plant engineer, 
the meters are accurate and trust- 
worthy, and are valuable for inven- 
tory control in addition to quality 
and uniformity control. 

Look around your plant for similar 
savings. Ask us for Meter Specifica- 
tion Guide No. 566B. It will help you 
state your requirements to Neptune 
specialists. They will be glad to rec- 
ommend the size and type of meter 
best suited to your requirements. 








HELPFUL METERING DATA AVAILABLE 
28-pg. technical bulletin lists liquids, helps pick 
proper sizes and features of meters 2 to 2000 gpm. 
NEPTUNE METER COMPANY : Liquid Meter Division 
47-25 34th St., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
O Please send me helpful Meter Bulletin 566RF 
O Send Meter Specification Guide 5668 


NAME 





COMPANY. 





ADDRESS. 
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Just Off The Press (continued) 





SURFACTANTS & EMULSIFIERS. Presents up-to-date cat- 
alog of specs and applications, including mono- and 
diglycerides and polyoxyethylene sorbitans of food- 
grade fats and oils with FDA approval. 27p.—Process 
Chemicals Co., Santa Fe Springs, Calif. (264) 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


PORTABLE CONVEYOR SECTIONS. Details nylon wheel 
and aluminum roller units, lightweight, easily port- 
able, and quickly installed or interchanged 4po- 
Harry J. Ferguson Co., Jenkintown, Pa. (266) 


BATTERY CHARGERS, Provides specs and illustrations of 
complete automatic unit line for motorized-hand and 
rider-type electric truck batteries. 4p.—Motor Gen- 
erator Corp., Troy, O. (267) 


PNEUMATIC GRAIN HANDLING. Describes new portable 
transfer unit, employing high efficiency positive dis- 
placement blower 4p.—Fuller Co., Catasauque, Pa 
(268) 


INDUSTRY SYSTEM ANALYSIS, Introduces new concept in 
handling of product items for maximum savings in 
labor handling costs 6p.—Lewis-Shepard Products 
In Watertown, Mass. (269) 


MATERIALS HANDLING EFFICIENCY GUIDE. Exposes 
unwarranted handling expense and provides cost re- 
duction through corrective measures. 25p.—The Yale 
& Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. (270) 


GAS-POWERED LIFT TRUCKS. Provides application photos 
of standard and special units with attachments point- 
ing out how loads are handled in many industries. 
16p Automatic Transportation Co., Chicago. (271) 


HYPERBOLIC BIN OUTLET. Introduces new device that 


eliminates bridging, rat-holing, and erratic flow of 
granular or lumpy material. 4p.—The Bin-Dicator 


Co., Detroit. (273) 





DRYING 
NOZZLE 


Manual 





complete information 
on Spraying Systems Co. 
spray nozzles for spray drying 


In this new bulletin you will find complete 
information and performance data on all 
Spraying Systems nozzles for spray drying. 
Here are the nozzles that have proved 
themselves for overall high efficiency in 
all the applications of spray drying. 
Whatever the spray dried product may be, 
Spraying Systems offers a nozzle type and 
capacity for your installation. 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
of Bulletin 108 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 
3212 Randolph Street © Bellwood, Illinois 
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INSTRUMENTS 


PRESSURE & VACUUM GAGES. Describes firm’s instru- 
ments for measuring, indicating, recording, and con- 
trolling pressures and vacuums involved in process- 
ing. 32p.—Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Phil- 
adelphia. (276) 


METERS. Illustrates construction and component parts of 
firm’s industrial units ranging in size from %” to 2”, 
including specs and connection dimensions. 8p.— 


Rockwell Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. (277) 


ULTRAVIOLET SPECTROPHOTOMETER. Describes major 
features, outlines specs, and explains optical system 
and operating principles of double-beam instrument. 
15p.—Beckman Instruments, Inc., Fullerton, Calif. 
(278) 


LAB BALANCES, Details light-weight units designed for 
use in engineering and scientific laboratories, in re- 
search, and routine testing. 2p.—Soltest, Inc., Chi- 
cago. (282) 


PHOTOELECTRIC TACHOMETER. Describes a completely 
portable unit for fast, accurate speed measurement of 
rotating and reciprocating machinery. 2p.—Simonds 
Worden White Co., Dayton, O. (283) 


MAGNETIC COUNTER. Outlines advantages of high-speed 
unit for remote indication of equipment operation 
including list of typical applications. 4p.—Veeder- 
Root Inc., Hartford, Conn. (284) 


MARKETING 


PRODUCT MARKET. Report on dessert and pie filling 
markets discusses various product types available, 
packaging used, manufacturer's expenditures, brand 
preferences, and consumer usage. 44p.—Redbook 
Magazine, NYC. (291) 


CONSUMER OPINION. Provides enlightening comments by 
housewives on brands, convenience foods, packaging, 
premiums, supermarket shopping, and other subjects. 
70p.—McCall's Magazine, NYC. (292) 


MARKET DATA. Gives fact-filled profile of coffee market, 
including data on regional consumption, per capita, 
and income levels. 20p.—Curtis Publishing Co., Phila- 
delphia. (293) 


NEGRO MARKET. Analyzes typical Negro urban house- 
holds and how social processes influence brand de- 
cisions. 12p.—Johnson Publishing Co., Chicago. (294) 


BRAND PROFILE. Details three-year trend in brand pur- 
chases among 65 food-beverage products in Omaha, 
Neb. and Council Bluffs, Ia., city trading zone. 108p.— 
World Publishing Co., Omaha Neb. (295) 


MANAGEMENT 


INDUSTRIAL UNIFORMS. Provides complete information 
on lint-free, acid resistant, synthetic fibre uniforms, 
their proper selection, usage, and care. 20p.—Fashion 
Seal Uniforms, Huntington, N. Y. (301) 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTATION. New booklet, “Helping 
Business Help Itself,” tells management consultant’s 
story, tracing profession's early beginnings to pres- 
ent, including an examination of consulting firm’s 
operating methods. 12p.—Profit Counselors Inc., NYC. 
(302) 


INDUSTRIAL CONTRACT RESEARCH. Describes balance 
uf administrative controls between sponsor of a proj- 
ect and research institute engaged. 4p.—Battelle 
Memorial Institute, Columbus, O. (303) 


NEW PRODUCT SURVIVAL, Details firm’s diverse con- 
sumer product development services, including tech- 
nology, flavor analysis, sensory panel studies, pilot 
consumer panel, and pilot plants. 4p.—Evans Re- 
search, NYC. (304) 


RISKS OF CHANGE. Shows how you can cut down risks of 
change and in many cases strengthen your competi- 
tive position by understanding and planning for it. 
4p. — Small Business Administration, Washington, 
D. C. (305) 
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ALL LINED PAILS LOOK THE SAME FROM THIS ANGLE 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURER 

OF STEEL 

SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


RHEEM PAILS LOOK THE SAME FROM THIS ANGLE, TO0 


Rheem Centrifugal Lining process makes pail linings 
completely uniform...completely dependable 


No pinholes, no blisters, no skips, globs nor 
thin spots occur in lining applied by this exclu- 
sive method. Thickness is controlled to 1/10 
mil tolerance over every inch of pail interior. 

The Rheem Centrifugal Pail Lining process 
was developed especially for coating the interiors 
of cylinders. By using the highly efficient princi- 
ple of centrifugal force instead of conventional 
spray gun techniques, it assures a new excel- 
lence in protection for products packed in pails. 

Every pail lining variable is controlled: 
amount of lining applied, application angle, 
application speed. All are invariably uniform 
...and so are the finished linings. The auto- 
matic Rheem process eliminates air turbulence, 
human error and reduces solvent content, too. 

It’s a process that assures the same product 
purity on delivery as at filling. 


If you are now using pails lined by another 
process, or using packages of other basic mate- 
rials, write for samples, information on linings 
or a testing program to 1701 West Edgar Road, 
Linden, N. J. Plants across the country. 


How it works: Pail shells move up to auto- 
matic Centrifugal Lining equipment (left). 
Positioning arms clamp pail and (right) raise 
it past spinning centrifugal applicator head. 
Angle, distance and speed never vary. Result: 
completely uniform linings — completely de- 
pendable protection for your product. 











Recent Inventions 





PRODUCTS 


Candy Suspension for Add- 
ing to Pastry and Frozen 
Confection Mixes Consist- 
ing of Shaped Masses of 
Sweetening Material, Gum, 
Water and Polyhydric Al- 
cohol.—P. Perry, V. & E. 
Kohnstamm, Inc., N. Y. C. 
No. 2,970,919. 


Flavor Enhancing and Sta- 
bilizing Composition for 
Creamed Cottage Cheese 
Comprising Citric Acid- 
Fermenting Organism in 
Citric Acid-Containing 
Milk Substrate. — F. J. 
Babel, Research Corp., 
N.Y.C. No. 2,971,847. 


Artificial Sweetener Con- 
taining Cyclamate, Saccha- 
rin and Adipic Acid.—E. 
Polya, General Foods Corp., 
White Plains, N. Y. No. 
2,971,848. 


Deoxygenating Body En- 
closed in Water-Imperme- 
able, Gas-Permeable Mem- 
brane.—R. R. Barton, Miles 
Laboratories, Inc., Elkhart, 
Ind. No. 2,971,850. 


Non-Random Triglyceride 
Hard Butter with Quali- 
ties Due to Major Amount 
of Triglyceride Fraction of 
Non-Lauric Oil. — W. M. 
Cochran, The Glidden Co., 
Cleveland. No. 2,972,541. 


Cake Mixes Whose Basic 
Ingredients Are Blended 
with Improved Shortening 
Comprising Triglyceride- 
Based Fatty Material Dis- 
solved in Acyl Lactylic 
Acid Product. — J. B. 
Thompson, Paniplus Co., 
Rye, N. Y. No. 2,973,270. 


Spongy Chewing Gum with 
Confection Embodied in 
Cavities of Spongy Mass. 
—G. C. Curtiss, Miami, 
Fla. No. 2,973,273. 


Dry Cookie Mix in Block 
Form With Shortening 
Smeared on Flour and 
Chocolate Particles Sugar 
Coated.—J. S. Andrews, 





Want more information on any 
of these recent patents — if so 
you may obtain detailed printed 
copies by writing direct to The 
Commissioner of Patents, Wash- 
ington 25. D. C., giving serial 
number of those you want ond 
enclosing 25¢ for each copy. 
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Mills, Inc., Min- 
No. 2,975,059. 


General 
neapolis. 


Cocoa-Butter Substitutes 
Containing Partly Hard- 
ened Palm Oil That’s 
Fractionated. — S. Paul, 
Lever Brothers Co., N.Y.C. 
No. 2,975,063. 


Fat-Containing Frozen Des- 
sert Stabilized With Car- 
boxymethyl Alginate. — G. 
D. Sperry, Kelco Co., San 
Diego, Calif. No. 2,975,064. 


EQUIPMENT 


Liquid Controlled Vibration 
Producing Device for Vi- 
brating Screens, Sieves and 
Tables.—V. G. B. Dupouy, 
Alger, France. No. 2,963,- 
914. 


Bread Dough Rounder With 
Dusting Chamber. —C. W. 
Britcher, Glen Ridge, N. J. 
No. 2,963,994. 


High Speed Roller Mills 
for Grinding Cereal Prod- 
ucts.—J. S. Ball, Henry Si- 
mon Limited, Cheadle Hall, 
England. No. 2,969,193. 


Closed Liquid Nitrogen 
Bath Chamber and Gas 
Lock Chamber With Com- 
municating Elevator for 
Superchilling Frozen Food. 
—W. L. Morrison, Lique- 
freeze Co., Inc., N. Y. C. 
No. 2,969,649. 


Fruit Transfer Unit Em- 
ployed in Conjunction With 
Peach Pitter.— E. R. Mc- 
Clelland, Fliper Corp., San 
Pablo, Calif. No. 2,969,867. 


Egg Handling System to 
Single-File Feed Eggs for 
Packing into Multicell Car- 
tons.—R. B. Mulvany, Bur- 
lingame, Calif. No. 2,970,- 
418. 


System for Automatic Pro- 
portioned Mixing and 
Grinding of a Batch Stock 
of Foods.—R. F. Skelton, 
Belle City Mfg. Co., Racine, 
Wis. No. 2,970,532. 


Rotable Drum with Feed 
and Discharge Openings, 
Sifter for Coating Finely 
Divided Material Particles 
onto Foods.—H. T. Hunter, 
DCA Food Industries, Inc., 
N.Y.C. No. 2,970,563. 


Unit for Dislodging and 
Separating Sprouts, Stems 
and Other Undesirable Ma- 
terials from Root Crops 
Prior to Processing.—R. A. 
Coleman, J. D. Ferry Co., 
Inc., Harrisburg, Pa. No. 
2,970,620. 


Machine With Cyclically 
Moving Dull Teeth for 
Compressing Ground Meat 
into Products with Appear- 
ance and Texture Resem- 
bling Steaks —G. B. Gwil- 
liam, Boise, Idaho. No. 
2,971,216. 


Milk-Treating Unit Featur- 
ing Deaerator for Supply- 
ing Product to Homogen- 
izer.—E. K. Kinter, Sani- 
tary Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. No. 2,971,453. 


PROCESSING 


Molding Comminuted Meat 
Into Sausage Products Con- 
tinuously.—O. A. Clemens, 
Swift & Co., Chicago. No. 
2,965,491. 


Manufacturing Dried Cheese 
Product of Predetermined 
Flavor.—H. E. Bauman, The 
Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis. 
No. 2,965,492. 


Continuously Fermenting 
Yeast - Fermentable Sub- 
strate to Produce Potable 
Beverage. — K. H. Geiger, 
John Labott Ltd., London, 
Ontario, Canada. No. 2,967,- 
107. 


Preparing Bread by Com- 
bining a Bread Improver 
into Dough Ingredients, 
with Improver Containing 
Calcium Peroxide and Wa- 
ter-Emulsifiable Protective 
Coating.—C. G. Ferrari, 
J. R. Short Milling Co., 
Chicago. No. 2,970,915. 


Making Sausage by Com- 
minuting Emulsion to 
Fluid Consistency While 
Partially Heat-Coagulating 
Mass Before Shaping.—R. 
H. Harper, Swift & Co., 
Chicago. No. 2,970,916. 


Improving Cheese for Fur- 
ther Processing by Method 
Involving Melting and Stor- 
ing—A. B. Erekson, The 
Borden Co., N. Y. C. No. 
2,970,922. 


Preparing Deodorized Fish 
Products by Removing Wa- 
ter and Defatting to Fat 
Content Less Than 1%.— 
E. Levin, Champaign, IIl. 
No. 2,972,542. 


Frying Potato Chips in De- 
odorized Hydrogenated 
Vegetable Seed Oil with 75 
to 95 Iodine Value, 80 to 
T5F. Melting Point and 
55 to 65F. Setting Point. 
—C. M. Gooding, Corn 
Products Co., N.Y.C. No. 
2,973,268. 


Making Margarine Product 
Substantially Free from 
Occluded Gas.—D. Melnick, 
Corn Products Co., N.Y.C. 
No. 2,973,269. 


Preserving Frozen Coconut 
Meat Packed in Container 
by Gamma Radiation.—R. 
R. Baldwin, General Foods 
Corp., White Plains, N. Y. 
No. 2,973,271. 


PACKAGING 


Machine for Forming Rows 
of Blisters from Web of 
Plastic Material, Slitting 
and Severing Web into In- 
dividual Blisters, Feeding 
Blisters into Pockets for 
Filling, Applying and Seal- 
ing Cover to Each Blister. 
—H. A. Rohdin, Glen 
Ridge, N. J. No. 2,970,414. 


Package with Sifting Open- 
ings in One Side Wall for 
Preparing New Type of 
Gel-Like Food Product.— 
J. H. Forkner, Fresno, 
Calif. No. 2,970,920. 


Carton-Lid Closing Ma- 
chine Comprising a Pair 
of Motor-Driven Belts 
Through Which Cartons 
Are Supported and Ad- 
vanced for Sealing of Flaps. 
—C. D. Striplin, Fibreboard 
Paper Products Corp., San 
Francisco. No. 2,971,443. 


Machine for Automatically 
Palletizing Rectangular 
Containers.—F. H. Miller, 
Jr, Miller Engineering 
Corp., Louisville, Ky. No. 
2,971,659. 


Package Comprising Read- 
ily Separable Cheese Slices. 
—D. M. Greer, Armour & 
Co., Chicago. No. 2,971,846. 
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America’s Leading Firms and Kohnstamm! Many famous H.KOHNSTAMM& CO..INC. 


corporations consider Kohnstamm a confidential partner in . , pene: pee 
i j i , * irst producers of certified colors 

developing or improving products. The same expert counsel in 161 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, NEW YORK 13, NEW YORK 

relating flavors or colors to your ideas, is yours for the asking. 11-13 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11; 2632 E. 54 St., Huntington Pk., Calif, 
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Useful New Books 





Pure Food Legislation 


PURE FooD AND PURE Foop LEGISLA- 
TION ed by A. J. Amos. Butterworth 
Inc., 7235 Wisconsin Ave., Wash- 
ington 14, D. C. 167p. Price: $4.00. 

Papers that appear in this book 
were presented at a conference held 
in London in commemoration of 
the centenary of a pioneering step 
taken by Great Britain in the 1860 
passing of the first general pure 
food law. It provides a discussion 
of national pure food problems in 


all parts of the world, including in- 
ternational aspects of such legisla- 
tion. Section devoted to U. S. cov- 
ers additives, labeling, and quack- 
ery. 


Aerosol Science 


AEROSOLS SCIENCE AND TECHNOL- 
oGy ed. by H. R. Shepherd. Inter- 
science Publishers, Inc., 250 Fifth 
Ave., NYC 1. 1960. 562p. Price: 
$22.50. 

To accomplish the task of bring- 


FREEZING 
COSTS? 


You'll warm to industrial refriger- | 
ation economically designed and | 


manufactured by Kohlenberger. 

Here’s complete service covering 

every aspect of your refrigeration 

needs...from equipment manufacture 

and system design to plant layout and 

field erection. Since 1922 Kohlenberger 

Engineering Corporation has built its repu- 

tation on the skill of its engineers... the 

dependability of its equipment. We'd like to 

show you how you'll benefit. Write for literature 
or phone LAmbert 5-3521. 


3. Krakice Maker: 10-60 ton ice capacity 
per unit. For every crushed 


1. KMV Compressor: 20-200 HP. Heavy duty, 
high speed industrial refrigeration compressor 


units for ammonia and freon refrigerants. ice requirement 


4. Unit Cooler: Industrial floor-type unit 
cooler for ammonia, freon and 
brine refrigerants. 5-30 tons. 


2. KE Condenser: Heavy duty industrial 
evaporative condenser 
10-200 tons 


Franchises available for qualified industrial 
refrigeration contractors. 
Contact C. R. Kohlenberger, president. 


KOHLENBERGER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


1600 COMMONWEALTH AVE., P.O. BOX 432, FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 
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ing together and summarizing a 
great amount of material from 
many sources, the editor has en- 
listed the aid of a group of aerosol 
experts as contributing authors and 
as consultants in the preparation 
of the book. Each chapter is there- 
fore a comprehensive and up-to-date 
treatment of the developments and 
problems of a specific area of the 
industry written by one who is most 
familiar with them, expertly ar- 
ranged in the book for a logical and 
integrated presentation of the tech- 
nology of all phases of the industry. 


Computer Efficiency 


ANALOGUE COMPUTATION by 
Stanley Fifer. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 327 W. 41st Street, NYC 36. 
1961. 1370p. Price: $39.50. 


Four volumes extensively cover 
the four essentials of analog com- 
puter needs in order to obtain op- 
timum proficiency. They give a 
wide and detailed range of infor- 
mation relating to ability to under- 
stand the origin of a_ problem; 
working knowledge of the neces- 
sary mathematics; familiarity with 
the techniques of analog computa- 
tion and essentials of high accuracy 
and precision; and insight into the 
principles of operation of computer 
components. 


Booklets & Reports 


WHAT THE BUSINESSMAN SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT THE LAWS OF Foops, 
DRUGS AND COSMETICS by Mr. Vin- 
cent A. Kleinfeld, 1725 Eye Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. A com- 
prehensible, easily read article on 
scope and significance of food leg- 
islation. 


REPORT OF THE 45TH NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES 1960. Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Govt. Printing 
Office, Washington 25 D. C. 158p. 
Price: 75¢. Records the full pro- 
ceedings of conference, including 
texts of opening addresses. 


APPRAISAL OF METHODS FOR As- 
SESSING THE SANITARY QUALITY OF 
MILK. Information Div., Canada 
Dept. of Agriculture, Ottawa, On- 
tario. 1960. 34p. Discusses in de- 
tail the methods of quality control 
used and their shortcomings, with 
suggestions for improvements. 
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IF THEY CAN BE PRESSED INTO A TABLET...MORTON WILL COMBINE THEM FOR YOU! 


Morton will work with either seasoning suppliers or canners 
to custom-produce the right flavoring tablets for every job! 

As part of its complete service to canners, packers and proc- 
essors, Morton Salt Company will make tablets containing the 
exact combination of salt and other flavoring agents desired, 
following the user's specifications. 

In fact, Morton has, on occasion, produced tablets that do not 
even contain salt! 

Morton combination tablets are precision made to your exact 

requirements. Ingredients may include any flavoring agents 
which can be combined into a tablet, in any size from 10-grain 
to 400-grain. 
Morton's Complete Dispensing Service—Morton also offers a 
complete line of tested and approved dispensers, including Salt 
Tablet Depositors which deposit up to 700 tablets a minute with 
guaranteed accuracy. They will help you reduce costs, eliminate 
waste and assure better flavor control. All equipment is installed 
and serviced by Scientific Dispensing Company Division of 
Morton Salt Company. 
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How many things go into your product 
that should be combined in tablet form? 


! would be interested in the possibilities of combining 

ms Le TE eS 
Name_ 
i ae 
Company 
Address 
City 


URRY 

















INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
Dept. FE-7 
110 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


EMPLOYMENT 








YOU'RE 
WASTING 
$25,000! 


That’s what our non-profit 
development corporation 
paid for a survey to deter- 
mine what kind of industry 
we are best equipped to 
serve. 


The survey by the nation's 
outstanding consulting 
firm discovered five com- 
petitive advantages vital to 
a food processing firm. 


So, you're wasting $25,000 
worth of research, vital to 
you, until you write for 
your confidential copy of 
this report to... 


BOX FE-78 
c/o FOOD ENGINEERING 
Chestnut at 56th, Phila. 39 











BEST BUY 


STANDARD KNAPP GLUER 


Model 429 top and bottom 
with 18’ compression unit. 


Immediate Shipment From Stock 
Wire or phone collect —GA 1- 1380 


e es a: Hh! 
VEEN 
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EQUIPMENT—USED or RESALE 


STAINLESS STEEL TANKS 


(all Sanitary construction) 


30—S.S. tanks in stock from 500 gal. te 4000 gal. 
Vertical and horizontal, some agitated, some 
with coils. Atmospheric, pressure or vacuum 
type. Specify needed sizes. 





HEADLINER 


3’ x 13 Stokes Stain. St. ROTARY VACUUM 
DRYER. Jacketed. With dust collector and 
condenser. 








SPECIALS 


—— Dbl. effect Evaporators 606-708-840 
. ft. each. St.Sti. 


i—Bufiovae sgl. effect Evap. 67 sq. ft. St.Stl. 
i—Mojonnier Dbi. effect Evap. 1200 sq. ft. St.Stl. 


10—Shell and Tube S.S. sanitary Heat Exchangers, 
28 to 250 sq. ft. 


i—VOTATOR—Girdler, Stain. Stl. 2-4” 
inders on ammonia. 


2—VOTATO wor on — 
Stain. Stl. x 60”. 


2—Kettles, 600 gal. S.S. jackets, agitators. 
|—Bird Continuous S.S. Centrifuge {8 x 28. 
2—Louisville 6 x 25’ Steam Tube Dryers. 


a ig’ Drum Dryers, 42” x 120”; 42” x 
82” x 120°; 32” x 100"; 32” x 72”. 


2—Tothurst 40” and 26” Centrifuges. 


BEST EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 


HOWARD 8ST CHICAGO 26, ILL 
AMbassador 2-1452 


x 46” cyl- 


Jacketed. 


units, 


90”; 


1737 W 
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- - « IS THE BEST BUY 





SPECIALS 


2—Louisville 8’ x 60’ Hot Air Rotary 
Dryers, 304 SS 


3—Louisville 6’ x 30’ Rotary Steam 


Tube Dryers 


8—Buflovak 42” x 120” Double Drum 
Dryers, SS Accessories 


1—O. G. Kelly 3000 sq. ft 
Evaporator, 309 SS UNUS 


i—Bird 18” x 28” 304 SS Solid Bowl 
Continuous Centrifuge. 


1—Model D Fitz Mill, 7% HP motor. 
1—2500 gal. 304 SS Tank, 8’ x 7’. 


I—No. 5 Sweetland Filter, 304 SS, 120 
sq. ft 


L ae Tube 


1—Sturtevant 5000% Batch 


Blender, 304 SS. 


Rotary 


i—Abbe 10002 Aluminum Powder 


0 
Mixer, 7% HP motor 
5—Day Roball Sifters, 40” x 120”, 40” 
x 34” Double Deck 


BRILL 


35-37 Jabez St.. Newark 5, N. J. 

OR 
4101 San Jacinto, Houston 4, Texas 
OD DOSS OE OED GH HH 
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SERVICES 

















MODERN PACKAGING EQUIPMENT 


SAVINGS: 50% AND MORE 


@ JUST RECEIVED e 
Stendard-Knapp Model 429 Top and Bot- 
= Case lers with Compression 
ni 
Package Machinery FA4 Wrapper with 
Electric Eye and atonal coolin 
unit. Also, model D 





PNEUMATIC SCALE CO. Medium Double Package 
Makers 


PNEUMATIC SCALE CO. Heat Sea! Tea Gag 
Machine with Taggers. 

euremnyee SCALE CO. High Speed Cartoning 

Lines—F . Bottom Sealers, Rotary Filters & 
Top Sealers. 

PNEUMATIC SCALE CO. Synehronized Liquie 
Filling Line consisting of: invert type Air 
Cleaner, 20 Spout Stainless Stee! Filler, 4 Head 
Rotary Capper, Duplex Labeler. 

PNEUMATIC SCALE COFFEE BAGGING CoM 
BINATION—forms od wall bag, fills | ‘bd 
coffee, Tin-Tie Closure 

CECO MODEL 46 Adjustable ine with Aute 
matie Carten Feeder. Also 

yo RU =. CAPEM, a emmeees 1, 3 ane 

Head Cap 

saab oedadiiony Hayssen and Seangi> 
Wrappers with Elestrie Eye. 

KARL KIEFER, 24 Spout Stainiess Steel Ruta’) 
Vaeuum Filler, synehromized te Karl Kiete- 
Bottoms-Up Rotary Bottle Cleaner 

BATTLE CREEK, Mode! 246. Wrapping Maenine 
equipped with Oliver Heat Seal Label Artaen 
ment. 


TRANSWRAPS, Models A. 6 and C—with Elec 
trie Eye. 


Partial List—Send for complete fist of 
equipment in stock 


TOP PRICES FOR SURPLUS 
PACKAGING EQUIPMENT 


ALLIED EQUIPMENT CO. 


940-946 Nepperhan Ave; Yonkers 3, N.Y 
Phone: Yonkers 5-0442 








HEADLINERS 


1—#2TH Mikro pulverizer. 
1—1200 gal. Sanitary Stainless tank, coils. 
1—370 sq. ft. Henzey Sanitary Stainless dbl. 
effect evap. 
6—36"" Aluminum filter presses, 
I—Fitz. K-8 St. St. comminutor. 
i—Pfaudier 100 gal. stainless jktd. 
dbl. motion agit., bowl tilts. 
12—Buflovak 42"' x 120°' double drum dryers 
I—Niagara 510 sq. ft. T316SS filter. 
1—Buflovak 32"' x 52'' dbl. drum dryer. 
3—Fitz. comminuting machines: #M.D.F. 
2—5700 gal. 1304 SS. horiz. tanks—UNUSED 
2—4500 gal. 1304 SS. vert. tanks—UNUSED. 


1—Mojonnier 1550 sq. ft. triple effect evap. 
st. st., sanitary, with preheaters. 


I—York Freon 12 comp., 6% x 5, 40 HP. 
10—Sharples #AS-I6V inconel centrif.. 3 HP. 
I—Tolhurst 48"" 1304 SS susp. centrifugal. 
6—A.T.&M. 40" 1304 SS susp. basket centrif. 
2—Dovenport #IA dewatering presses. 
6—Davenport #2A & 3A dewatering presses. 
I—Buflovak 5’ x 12' drum dryer—VAC—UN- 
USED. 


1000 sq. ft. 


kettles, 





60—Boker Perkins size $17, 200 gal. dbl. arm 
jacketed mixers. 


3—Sharples #C-20 Super-D-Hydrators, 7316 SS 


EQUIPMENT CORP. 
1411 N. SIXTH ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
POplar 3-3505 


OOOO OO Oe OOO ee Oe OOO OSs OOO Ow 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


od. 10102E and Y~-28; York 5 
Jo x 10 and 3x 3. Frick Mod. 


No. 3 drives. 

KETTLES: Groen 40, 60 & 80 Gal. S/S on 
| sey w/ covers; 100 and 300 Gal. Alum. 
r 40 psi on pipe legs. 
GLUERS. Standard - 


guson Pak-o-matic. 
MIXERS: 
qt. Hobart cake mixers; af Cha: 
bar arm type w/ 40 HP late style motor; 


chain reduction; 2 bbi. Artofex with S/S bowl; 
70 Gal. Triump single arm; 8 Gal. and 20 Gai. 
J. H. Day pony mixers. 


Pet eeeeeee ee eee es eeeeee 


LATE MODEL 
PACKAGE MACHINERY 


FILLER MACHINE 
4 SPOUT SS FILLER 


TRANSWRAP Models A & B 


Package Machinery, Models FA., FA2 
F10J Bundler also Hayasen, Scandia 


Resina Capper, High Speed and Single 
Pneumatic Straight Line 20 Head Filler 
Pneumatic, Pony, World Labelers 
Horix, Karl Keifer, Ertel Fillers. 


Pneumatic Scale High Speed Cartoning 
Line (also 30 CPM). 


Standard Knapp 2429 Case Sealers. 
Standard Knapp High Speed Can Labe!- 


ers. 


PRECISION REBUILT and GUARANTEED 


43 - 34TH STOSET 


R 
NC $Terling 86-1550 


aisle 
Cc MPRESSORS: (2) York Model D-8; 
x 5 high 


) Anco 5 x 9 with jacketed heads 


desta! 
jacketed 


Model 429 tep and 
bottom w/ comp. units; ABC Model XSSA; Fer- 


1.250% J. H. Day black iron; (2) 80 
— 2 opees 


Stokes 30 cu. ft. single ribbon blender w/ double 


VMI BROOKLYN 32, NEW YORK 


PULVERIZERS: Gruendler No. | Supermaster 24°’ 
swing hammers w/ motor; Williams w/ 15 HP 
motor. 

SCREENS: Rotex Mod 842 5’ x 7’; Tyler Hummer 
w/ hopper 4/2 sereens w/ 2 vibrators; Rotex 20 x 
48 S/S trim; Selectro 4 x 8 single deck suspended 
type; Jigger 2 deck 3’ x 8’; J. H. Day 4x 8 
single deck. 

List your idle machinery. 
Send for our Catalog No. 16 


Write—Wire—Phone 


Anecc AARON EQUIPMENT CO. 
9370 Byron Street 
Schiller Park, Mlinois 
Gladstone 1-1500 








MODERN U 
REBUILT 
MACHINERY 


at great savings 


Pneumatie Seale High Speed Automatic 
Lines, with and without Liners, Tite Wra 

Package Machinery Models FFH, FF, FA, aT 
FA- - With oo without Elee: 


Package Machinery, Battle Creek, 
Hudson Sharp and Miller Wrappers—all sizes. 
Stainl Steel ted Kettles, from 50 to 300 gal. 


caps. 
Transwrap Models A and B with Volumetric Feeds. 
A-B-C, Ferguson Carton Sealers. 
3901 Coston Sealers. 
Baker Perkins, Day, W. & P. Heavy Duty Jacketed 
ena 50 to 150 gal. 

Dry Powder Mixers, 25 to 2000 Ibs. cap 

~? Roden Bantam, ISH, 2TH, 2DH, 3TH, 4TH 


ulveriz 
Fitzpatrick "Models D and K8 Comminuters. 
U. S. 16-Head Rotary S. S. Vacuum Filler. 
Mixers, Labelers, Fillers, Sifters, Grinders, 
izers, all makes, sizes and capacities. 


AateetnBchmoad 1} 


gaia 
ra 





Pulver- 


Complete Details and Prices on Request 


UNION STANDARD EQUIPMENT CO. 


318- 7. a %. 167 No, May Street 
New 12. Chieago 7, Itilinois 
Canal oe 5833- is. Ms SEely 3-7845 


*% 





Case emulsifier SS, 10 HP. 
Lee 300 gallon jkd kettles, SS. 


28 vac 20 shelf dryer, 59''x78"". 


Devine # 
Fitz mill model K, SS. 


ERY CORP. 
OCESS MACHIN 
CHEMICAL & PR nN. Y. HY 9-7200 


51-52 9th Sts Brooklyn 15, 


SAVE SAVE $AVE 
HUGE DISCOUNTS ON USED 
PACKAGING MACHINERY 


Biner-Ellison Labelmatics, Filabelmatics, 
Feedomatic-Air Cleaners 

——— Single-multi-spindle — low and 

high speed 

Liquid Fillers Straight line and rotary— 
vacuum-gravity-pressure 

Viscous Fillers Semi auto and fully auto 
—piston and pump 

Labelers Semi auto and fully auto—spot, 
neckband, shoulder, front and back 

Unscramblers— aA ccumulators—Conveyors 

Case Packers—G|vers—Compression Units 

Wrappers—Bundlers 

MACHINES TO YOUR 


surplus packaging 
Terms ar- 


paid for 
machinery or will exchange. 
ranged. 


Package Machinery Exchange, Inc. 


528 Bergen Street, Brooklyn 17, New York 
Sterling 3-6100 








BARGAINS FOR SALE 


The 
Gouverneur, N. Y., one of the largest di- 
versified Machinery & Equipment Dealers 
in America, can furnish you with prac- 
tically all your needs in Modern Ice Cream, 
Milk Plant and Electrical Equipment at 
but a fraction of the original cost. 


RUDERMAN MACHINERY EXCHANGE 


Gouverneur, New York Telephone 333-334 


Ruderman Machinery Exchange of 


WRITE—WIRE—PHONE FOR YOUR NEEDS 





WATER CHESTNUTS 
SPECIAL CLOSE-OUT-PRICE 
Special price on large quantity of sliced, and 
whole water chestnuts. 
Longevity Brand from Formosa. 
Packaged six 5 Ib. cans per case. 
Available in Chicago for immediate shipment. 


Write: 





BOX FE-79, c/o FOOD ENGINEERING, Chestnut at 56th, Phila. 39 











FIRST CLASS 
EQUIPMENT FROM 
YOUR FIRST SOURCE 


NEW Falcon Sanitary Ribbon Blenders 
M. & S. Stainless 10 Pocket Fillers 
Pfaudler Rot. Piston Filler S.S.RF 14 
Stokes & Smith Semi & Aut. Auger Fillers 
Pneumatic Scale Carton Filler-Sealer 
Stainless Steel Vac. Pans & Reactors 
Weigh-Rite Aut. Stainless Cl Filler 
Labelers, Cappers, Packaging Equipment 
Send for Complete Catalog 


FIRST MACHINERY CORP. 


209-289 Tenth St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
STerling 8-4672 Cable: Effemcy 
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FOR SALE 
Old, well-established pickle plant located in New 
England. Equipped for the complete pickle line. 
Cover the finest trade in New England. Owner wishes 
to retire. Price very reasonable. 


BOX FE-80 
c/o FOOD ENGINEERING, Chestnut at 56th, Phila. 39 


FOR SALE 


Two 3000 gallon Liquid Sugar Tanks with metering 
pump. Also, 9000-15,000 gal. glass-lined Tanks for 
storage under vacuum, Type 304 stainless steel tanks 
and open vats. Condensers, high pressure stainless 
steel Pumps, Roll and Spray Driers, ete. 


TINKER SALES, INC. 
BOX 32, ELMWOOD STA., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 














SPECIAL OFFERINGS 


300 gal. Pfaudler S.S. Tank with Dir. Ex. 
York Water Cooler, 4 S.S. ings 
od to 600 gal. S.S. Water Jacketed Tanks 
core se al. S.S. Insul. Tanks 
50 gal. S. Tanks, top agitator 
$.s. Plate & Cabinet Type Heat Exchangers 
1%" x 2” Waukesha Pumps 
30, 50 & 75 H.P. Clayton "Steam Generators 
3 x 3, 5 x 5 and 6 x 6 Ammonia Compressors 
125 to 2500 gal. S.S. ne 
Acme Carton Stapler, '/% HP 
#334, 75 and #176 Caneco Container Fillers 
40 to 300 gal. Continuous ice Cream Freezers 
(Similar to Votators) 
" & 36” Rogers S.S. Vacuum Pans 

Chester SV-40 Tubular Heater, 48 S.S. Tubes 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 
LESTER KEHOE MACHINERY CORP. 


2581 Richmond Terrace Staten Island 3, N. Y. 
Gibraltar 7-3410 


Coll 








IN STOCK AT LOEB’S 


¢ Cappers * Homogenizers 

* Carton Gluers * Kettles 

¢ Centrifugals * Labelers 

* Column * Mills 

* Disintegrators * Mixers 

© Dryers * Pumps 

¢ Evaporator * Sifters 

° Fillers © Tanks 

° Filters * Votator 

Special: SK 429 Case Sealer, top and 

bottom, with 10° Compression Unit. 


Write us or call SEeley 8-1431 
Send us a list of your idle machines 


LOEB EQUIPMENT SUPPLY CO. 
820 W. Superior St., Chicago 22, Ill. 

















JULY SPECIALS 


2 Hope SS Piston Fillers, 4 & 6 spt. 
Capem-Resina & Pneumatic Scale Cappers. 
Pneumatic Labeler No. 11407 Duplex like new 
U. S. Rotary NA22 spt. SS Vacuum Filler 4592 
World Twin Turret Labeler #C10006, 120 pm 
F.M.C. 12 pocket SS Con Filler 4120 MCI60 
Howes Ribbon Blender SS & Steel, New & Used 
King Pfaudler SS 9 pocket Filler for 210 
Standord-Knapp Can Labelers, all sizes 


WE BUY COMPLETE PLANTS OR SINGLE UNITS 


EQUIPMENT CLEARING HOUSE, INC. 


11! 33 Street, Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 
SOuth 8-4451-4452-8782 








BLENDERS—SIFTERS 


i—Day “F’' Stainless Spiral Blender, M.D. 
2—Day "F’’ Spiral Blenders—S.S. Lined. 
i—Day "C" Hunter Sifter & Mixer. 
i—Day "C"' Steel Body Mixer—Wood Sifter. 
2—Jack. Spiral Blenders 28 cu. ft. 
i—Patterson 6 cu. ft. Spiral Blender. 
1—Bailey 30° x 96" Roball -. — 
— #71 Roball Screen 40" 

=08. al Rotex Screen, $s. , 60" 


eS 20" x 48" S.S. Screen. 

2—Combs Type V Gyratory Riddles. 

Agitators, Colloid Mills, Boilers, Fillers, Kettles, 
Conveyors, Tanks, etc. 

Send for Latest Lists. We Buy Your Surplus. 


THE MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT CO. 


91 New Jersey Railroad Avenue 
Newark 5, N. J. Market 2-3103 


FOR SALE 
odel 5-9 Automatic Wrapper 


& Sheeter 
p= Kettle with 1%” 
. Copper Still with Cendenser and Tank 
reenact. Read Jacketed Double Armed Dough Mixer 
SAVAGE BROS. Bes 


2638 Gladys Ave. Chicago 12, Til. 











BOILERS 


HI-PRESSURE 
SOLD—PURCHASED—RENTED 
turbogenerators, pumps, fans 
Nation’s largest inventory, New & Used 


INDECK POWER EQUIPMENT CO. 
9750 Skokie Bivd., Chicago (Skokie), Ill. OR 3-7666 








Employment 





HELP WANTED 





MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


For design and development work on new types 
of labor-saving food processing equipment, to 
be part of our research and development de- 
partment. Our Company is smal! but unique in 
this field and we have many challenging proj- 
ects under way. This is your opportunity to be- 
come associated with “live wire’ organization 
that has many successful inventions in use by 
the food processing industry. Opportunity is 
unlimited for person with ability and imagina- 
tion. Excellent salary plus many other benefits. 
Located in Mid-West. Employment would be 
constant and not affected by defense work. 
Please furnish full particulars. Address 


BOX FE-73 
c/o FOOD ENGINEERING, Chestnut at Séth, Philo. 39 


MARGARINE/EMULSION CHEMIST 


to assist in product d t work involving mar- 
garine type emulsion systems. At least 2-4 years ex- 
perience with understanding of emulsion technology. 
Join a progressive company in the New York metro- 


politan area. 
BOX FE-84 
c/o FOOD ENGINEERING, Chestnut at 56th, Phila. 39 














Dairy Engineer: Dairy manufacturing division of a 
national chain store requires an assistant division 
engineer. Work will be in the field of maintenance, 
process improvements, utility and fuel utilization im- 
provements, and diversification of eperations and 
products. Two to five years experience in dairy or 
food engineering desired. 


BOX FE-81 
c/o FOOD ENGINEERING, Chestnut at Séth, Phila. 39 


FOOD TECHNOLOGIST 
Bakery Industry Experience 


Progressive, national supplier of basic ingredients 
to Bakery and Food Industry in Newark, W. J. area, 
has opening for imaginative chemist, 25 te 35, 
with minimum 3 years laboratory experience in 
bakery and food products. Will devise formulae 
for cakes, cake fillings and toppings. Also will 
conduct control tests. Feod flavoring experience 
necessary. Must have degree in Ch. or Ch. Eng. 
Attractive salary with growth potential. Outstand- 
ing fringe program. Submit resume with salary 
requirements in confidence to 

BOX FE-82 
c/o FOOD ENGINEERING, Chestnut at Séth, Phila. 39 














Experienced plant engineer able organize 





EVAPORATOR-DRYER 








. os development engineer. SITUATION WANTED 
¢ Chemical training desirable. Haire ae 
sale bread bakery. Metro N.Y. area. Ex- © Knowledge needed in thermodynamics. MANAGEMENT-Chemical Engineer, Ex- 
cellent opportunity. * Send resume, photograph and salary perienced plant manager, plant-production 
information in strict confidence to superintendent in food, fats, oils, hydro- 

af x tion, fatty acids, soyt -essing, 

fhe Personnel Dept., Mojonnier Bros. Co. | {ictilicry, submerged fermentations, yeast 

c/o FOOD ENGINEERING, Chestnut at Séth, Philo. 39 4601 W. Ohio St., Chicago 44, Il eee a LE tiga bene 11i nO hare 
’ . . igo . ° vitamins, dry-wet grain milling, flour, corn 
syrup, starches, caramel coloring, chemi- 
cals. Box FE-86, c/o FOOD ENGINEER- 


INDUSTRIAL REFRIGERATION SALES ENGINEER ING, Chestnut at 56th. Phila. 39. 
Expanding West Coast manufacturer of industrial 
refrigeration equipment needs graduate engineer or 
equivalent experience with minimum of three years’ 
experience ling industrial refrigeration we 


and direct small staff (5) for large whole- 








RESEARCH MANAGER 


Opportunity for growth in medium-size food process- 
ing company in New York State. Conduct research 
and supervise the research function, including product 
and process development and improvement. Ph.D. 
or Masters Degree in Chemistry, Food Technology 





FOOD—production superintendent, or asst. 
plant manager. Chem. Eng., age 32. Ex- 
be _ ——, cold wane, © , | / perienced in plant management, planning, 
or related seience is required. Applied researeh ex- prants, os. mus invin e potential o' organizing, controlling production; sanita- 
perience is necessary. Experience in foods preferred. the ——: eee oo sean a tion, product diversification, cost and qual- 

BOX FE-88 Vrite to onlenberger, res ity control. Familiar with FDA _ regula- 
c/o FOOD ENGINEERING, Chestnut at Séth, Philo. 39 See eat Welierten, Cuiiferais’ tions. Box FE-87, c/o FOOD ENGINEER- 

. ING, Chestnut at 56th, Phila. 39. 

















Carrot Oil Makes Food Golden Yellow 


Like butter, earret oi! eontains natural ecaretene— 
net synthetic. Used for vitaminizing food products 
where a yellow color is desired. Ne fishy edor 
or taste. Send for eataleg and sample. 
NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
205 Broad St., So. Whitley, Ind. Phene 100 


Ingredients for 


The Food Processor Wanted 

















WANTED 


A MAYONNAISE FILLING MACHINE, stainless 
steel with sanitary fittings, to fill preferably on gal- 
jons or assorted sizes. Must be in good condition. 
Machine must be a with rising table to 
accommodate a bottom fill 


BOX FE-71 
c/o FOOD ENGINEERING, Chestnut at 56th, Phila. 39 


FOOD Engineering chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


Please send me rates and general information about the Classified Sec- 
tion without obligation on my part. 








N ° 
<— _ BRITISH MANUFACTURER 


REQUIRES 


PEANUT FRYING MACHINE 
BATCH OR CONTINUOUS 


BOX FE-85 
c/o FOOD ENGINEERING, Chestnut at 56th, Phila. 39 


Company 
Street 
State 














City ..Zone 
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Oakite Products, Inc. 
Owens-Illinois 
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This index is published as a convenience. No liability is assumed for errors or omissions. 
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Perry Equipment Corp. 
Pfaudier Permutit Inc., 

Pfaudier Div. 


Pfizer & Co., Inc., Chas., 
Chemical Sales Div. 


ABC Package Machine Corp. ........ 
Aaron Equipment Co. 

Allied Equipment Co. 

American Bakers Association 

American Can Co., Canco Div. ....110-111 
Avco Corp. 


B. F. Goodrich Industrial Products 
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Hazelton Laboratories 
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RPM, 
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Chemical & Process Machinery Co... 
Chester-Jensen Co., Inc. 

Clinton Corn Processing Co, 
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Cummins Engineer Co., Inc. 


Sarco Co., Inc. 

Savage Bros. 
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Spraying System Co. 
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Stange Co., Wm. J. 
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Design Associates, Inc. Kohnstamm & Co., Inc., H. .. 
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Dow Chemical Co., The 

Dow Corning Corp. 


Ladish Co., Tri-Clover Div. 
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La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co. 
Lewin Associates 

Loeb Equipment Supply Co. .. 


Electric papetine Co., Wire & Instru- 
ment Div 


Equipment ‘Clearing House, Inc. 
Exact Weight Scale Co., The 


Machinery & Equipment Co. 


Machinery & Equipment Co., 
Used Div. Haring Equipment Corp. 


Mack Truck, Inc, 


Miles Chemical Co., 
Div. of Miles Laboratories, Inc. ..12-13 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. U. 
Mixing Equipment Co., Inc. 
Mojonnier Bros. Co. 

Morton Salt Co., Industrial Div. 


Taylor Instruments Companies 
Tinker Sales, Inc. 


Toledo Edison Co. 
FMC Packaging Machinery a. 
Stokes & Smith Plant .... 


Filpaco Industries 
The Filter Paper Co. 


First Machinery Corp. 

Flavorex Co., The 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
Canning Machinery Div. 

Foster D. Snell 

Fostoria Corp., Infrared Div. 

Foxboro Co., The 

Fritzsche Brothers, Inc. 


S. Stoneware, 
Plastics & Synthetics Div. 
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Nash Engineering Co. 

National Starch & Chemical Corp. ... 
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Viking Pump Co. 


Young’s Research & Technical 
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Professional Services 








FISH PROCESSING: Owner of the U.S. Patent No. 2.909.986 and Canadian Patent No. 597.982 con- BIOLOGICAL RESEARCH and APPLIED CHEMISTRY 
cerning the continuous ‘'Flash-Cooker" process for cooking and drying or smoking of every type © Pharmacology + Toxicology * Microbiology 
of fish raw-packed or not, for every size of cans, (thirty machines of this type working in France, — * thesis. 0 acutgted teadanee 
Belgium, Spain, Canaries, Mexico, Russia, Poland, Germany) would like to find an agent to im- © Clinieal Studies ¢ Consulting 
Port or build this type of machinery in USA, Canada, South America, Australia, South Africa. 


for information write Dept. | 
Laboratoires de St. Georges, Max Beauvais & Cie., HAZLETON LABORATORIES, INC. 
St. Georges-Motel, Eure, FRANCE 





P.0. Box 30, Falls Chureh, Va. 
(in Suburban Washington, D.C.) 

















Specialized Engineering Service 
for FOOD PROCESSING INDUSTRY 


CHAS. T. MAIN, INC. 


80 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


REPORTS © INVESTIGATIONS 
SELECTION OF EQUIPMENT 


LEWIN ASSOCIATES 


Consultants 

PLANT DESIGN AND LAYOUT—PROCESSING 
EQUIPMENT—PRODUCT AND PACKAGE ~ 
VELO VEMENT — WA 
ee — DISTRIBUTION — MARKETING 

EA RCH—ESTIMATES—REPORTS 
1755 weeinae New York 19, N. Y. 

JUdson 6-1748-9 





SCHWARZ LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation on Food Settee 
Analyses of Foods and Beverag' 
Food Plant Design and Frese Improvement 
Research and Investigations 
Legal Testimony 
Write for bulletin describing facilities and services 
230 Washington St., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Phone: MO 4-1100 Cable: Swoknip 








SVEN YOUNG 

TECHNICAL CONSULTANT 

Speciaizing in Food Technology 
Extensive Experience in All Branches of the Food 
Industry, Including Production, Quality Control, De- 
velopment of New Products, Advice Regarding Equip- 
ment, Laboratory and Plant Layouts, and Training of 
Personnel. 


YOUNG'S RESEARCH AND TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


Suite 306 755 Avenue Road 
Toronto 7, Ontario, Canada 














DESIGN ASSOCIATES, INC. 
ENGINEERS @ ARCHITECTS @ PLANNERS 
West Coast Specialists in Food Plant & Proc- 
ess Design, perimental Machine Shop for 
Prototype Development, Dehydration and 
Freeze Processing Consultants. 

2090 Willow Pass Road Concord, California 
MUlberry 5-1300 


STRASBURGER & SIEGEL, INC. 


Ch ts—Bacteriologists—Food Technologists 
Soechaliats in Canned and Glassed Foods 
Laboratory Services 
Testing Tomato Products, Mayonnaise, Pickles, 
Oils, Fats, Beverages, Sugars, Filth in Foods, 
Food and Drug Libels, Expert Testimony 
1408 Butaw Place Baltimore 17, Maryland 
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n ified tas pla ai al aca 


‘for Free Data: 


ON RESEARCH! 


(1 FOOD FACTS * a newsletter 
(] Food Technology 

(0 Pharmacology for your Business 
C Food Additives—New Controls 


Foster er Snell. inc. 


« CHEMICAL NGINEERS 


CONSULTING CHEMISTS 


29 West 


New York 


WAtkins 4- 8800 


Direct Dialing Area 212 








ANOTHER FOOD PROCESSOR PROTECTS QUALITY AND PROFITS WITH Creamery Package EQUIPMENT 


Aeinig 


Cold-pack processing of peanut 
butter at Wm. Barnes, Inc. centers 
around this compact CP Swept- 
Surface Peanut Butter Chiller. 
Exclusive CP Dasher Blades continu- 
ously sweep peanut butter away from 
cooling surfaces to drop temperature 
from 180°F to 100°F at 2500-2800 
Ib./hr. CP Rotary Pumps move 
peanut butter to chiller. 


CANNED AND FROZEN FOODS « 


Recognized quality of ‘‘Billy Boy’’ brand peanut 





EQUIPMENT 


aimed Processes... 


A 
7 


butter is checked throughout processing cycle. 


4 This space-saving CP type ‘‘K 


’ four-cylinder 31, 


x 314%, Ammonia Compressor does double duty, 


serves S the Swept-Surface® 
fruit storage room. 


BEVERAGE e 


128 CIRCLE 128 ON INQUIRY CARD 


Chiller and a frozen 


BREWING e 


pumps Zea 
protects... 


PEANUT BUTTER 


at WM. BARNES, INC. 
Minneapolis 


This compact, efficient processing facility 
co-ordinates a CP Swept-Surface® 
Chiller, CP Sanitary Stainless Rotary 
Pumps, and a CP Ammonia Compressor 
to meet exact processing needs. 


CP Engineering can do the same for you. 
Modern, cost-cutting CP processing, 
handling and storage equipment can be 
combined into a smoothly operating 
processing center—automated, if 
desired—to fit almost any food plant 
requirement. Your local CP 
Representative is available for 
consultation; write us to have him 
contact you now. 


THE Creamery 
® 
MFG. COMPANY 


* Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company 
Dept. FE-76!, 1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois 
23 Factory Branches Coast to Coast 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. OF CANADA, LTD. 


Toronto 2B, Ontario 


MFRS. OF FOOD PROCESSING, REFRIGERATION 
AND MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


CHEMICAL ¢ DAIRY © DRUG © FARM 
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ENGINEERING 


READER INQUIRY SERVICE 


FREE e « e to you! Cost-cutting, profit-making information. 


Facts about equipment, ingredients, packages, supplies and services 
described or advertised in this issue are easily available to you through 
this section. 


Numbers on back of each tear-out post card correspond to the key num- 
bers on equipment, package, ingredient, sanitation, supply, or service 
items, and to advertisements. 


It's easy. All you dois... 


Select... items that interest you as you read this issue. All items are conveniently 
named in two lists on the following three pages. First list is alphabetically 
arranged by name of manufacturer or supplier. Second is alphabetical 
by product or service category. 


Then... 
Circle . . . number of each item you want on the back of one of the post cards. 
Write... your name, title, company, and address in space provided on card. 
Check . . . "IMPORTANT MUST INFORMATION" on cord. 
Mail... No postage necessary if mailed in U.S. 


Use of inquiry cards restricted to those with buying authority or responsibility in food manufacturing. 





CIRCLE KEY NUMBERS 

ON OTHER SIDE OF FIRST CLASS 

CARD. WRITE NAME, i ue. ontee 

ADDRESS—AND MAIL! spendin tei 
FHILA. 39, PA. 











BUSINESS edna ll —" 


No Postage Stamp Necessary if Mc S 











POSTAGE WILL BE PAIS BY 


FOOD Engineering 


The Computer Center 
P.O. Box 7572, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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Construction & Fabrication 166 Monoglycerides. | Management Services 
C Distillation Products. 995 Brand Profile. 
Omaha World-Herald 
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When all 1s said and done... 


»-». NOTHING 


TASTES SO TRUE 


TO NATURE 


Flavor it with a favorite 


Exclusive Basic Materials for: Candy and Chewing Gum, Dairy Products (Ice Cream and Cheese), Soft Drinks, 
Desserts (Puddings and Gelatins), Meat Products, Syrups, Bakery Products (Cake Mixes, Crackers, Snack 
Items), Pharmaceutical Products, Liquors and Cordials. 


Write on your letterhead for free samples. 
NORDA, 601 W. 26 St., New York 1, N.Y. * Chicago * Los Angeles * San Francisco * Toronto * Montreal * Havana * London * Paris * Grasse * Mexico City 


CIRCLE 133 ON INQUIRY CARD CIRCLE 134 ON INQUIRY CARD > 





Look closely at any successful flavored product. Taste it, compare it. Why is it some flavors have compelling 


consumer appeal? 

IFF flavors sell and resell for two important reasons. They are exclusively designed for your product, your 

markets—and they are the finest flavors available. IFF flavors have created new product lines, improved 
stablished ones and stimulated brand-building sales the world over. 

To manufacturers interested in selling abroad, IFF can supply your flavor—uniform in taste—from any of its 

plants throughout the Free World. 


For an inside look at flavors designed to sell your products, contact IFF. 
s FLAVOR DIVISION 
INTERNATIONAL FLAVORS & FRAGRANCES INC. 
417 Rosehill Place, Elizabeth 2, N. J. 


Leading Creators and Manufacturers in the World of Flavor 
A AUSIOA mM GRATE CANADA WNGIAND FRANCE GUIMANY HOUAND ITAIY MEXICO) «NORWAY SOUTH AFRICA SWEDEN SWITZERLAND USA 











